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“ YKS, yes, young ladies; toss your heads as much as you please; 

the wisest and best among you is-But 1 shall not say it; 

for slio is the only one of my class who has a particle of mo¬ 
desty, and 1 slioiild fear, were I to name her, that she should 
forthwith lose that uncommon virtue which 1 could wish to see 

• f} i 

in you- 

" In nomine Fatrla, et Filii, ct Spiritus Sancti," 

sang Costanza, with a;i air of effrontery. , 

“ Amer exclaimed all the other girls, in chorus. 
“Maughty man!” said Clorinda, pouting out her protty lips, 
and tap;.ing with tho handle of her fan tho wrinkled and bony 
fingers which the singing-master had left stretched on the 
keys of thu silent instrument. 

G(toon, young ladies—go on,” said tho old professor, with 
the reftgned and submissivtj air of one who for forty years had 
liad t^ sillier for six hours daily the airs and coiitradictioiis 
of successive generations of female pupils. “It is not the less 
true,” added ho, putting his spectaclos into their case, and his 
snuff-box into his pocket, without raising his eyes towards the 
angry and mocking group, “that this ^''iBC, this docile, this 
studious, this attentive, this good child, is not you, Signora 
Clorinda; nor you, Siguora Costanza; nor you either. Signora 

Zulietta; neither is it Itosina; and still less Michola-” 

“ In that case, it is I!” 

“No; it is I!” 

“By no means: it is l!” 

“’fisi!” 

’"‘’Tis I!” screamed out all at once, with their clear and 
thrilling voices, some fifty fair \.r dark-haijied girls, darting 
like a flock of soabirds on somo poor shell-fish left stranded by 
tbo waves. 

Tho shoil-fish, that is to say, the maestro—and I maintain 
that no oMier metaphor could so well cxpitiss his an^or movb- 
moiits, his filmy eyes, his rod-streaked cheeks, aua more espe¬ 
cially the innumerable stiff, white, and pointed curls oif iiis 
professional wig—^the maestro, I say, forced back three tunes 
upon hi/scat, after having risen to go away, but calm and 
iudiffkeiit as the slicll-fish itself, rooked and nardened by the 
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BtormSy long to be entreated to-declare which of his pupils 
deserved the praises of which he was usually so sparing, but 
of which he now showed himself so prodigal. .».t last, yield¬ 
ing as if with regret to the entreaties which his sarcasms had 
provoked, he took the roll with which ho was in the habit of 
marking the time, and made use of it to separate and range 
in two lines his unruly dock. Then, advancing with a serious 
air between the douldo row of these light-headed creatures, he 
proceeded towards the organ-loft, and stopped before a you/ig^ 
person who was seated, bent down, on one of the steps. She, 
with her elbows on her knees, and her lingers in her ears, in 
order not to bo distracted by the noise, and twisted into a sort 
of coil like a squirrel sinking to sleep, conn(3d over her lesson 
in a low voice, so as to disturb no one. He, solemn and 
^umphant, with log advanced and outstretched arm, seemed 
like the shepherd Paris awarding the apple, not to the most 
beautiful, but to the wisest. 

‘‘Consuelo! the Spaniard!” exclaimed all tho young choris¬ 
ters, struck at first with the utmost iAirprise, but .almost im¬ 
mediately joining in a general burst of laughter, such as Homer 
attributes to tlie gods of Ulympiis, and which causc^d a blush 
of anger and indignation on the majestic countenance of the 
professor. 

Little Oonsuelo, with her closed ears, had heai-d nothing of 
this dialogue. Her eyes were heut ou viicancy, ano, busied 
with her task, she remained some moments unconscious of tho 
uproar. Then, perceiving herself tho object of general .atten¬ 
tion, she dropped her hands on her knees, .allowed her I jok to 
fall on tho floor, and, petrified with;istonishment not ur nixed 
with fear, rose at length and looked around, in order to see 
what ridiculous person or thing afibrded matter for such noisy 
gaie^. 

“ Oonsuelo,” said the maestro, taking her hand without fur¬ 
ther explanation, “dome, my good child, and sing mo the 
‘ Salve itegina' of Porgolese, which thou liast learned but a 
fortnight, and which Cloriuda has been studying for more 
than a year.” 

Oonsuelo, without replying, and witliout evincing either 
anger, shamo, or ombarrassmoiit, followed tho singing-master 
to tho organ, where, sitting down, ho struck with an air of 
triumph tho key-note for his young pupil. Then ConsueP, 
with unaffected simplicity and ease, raised her clear and thiil- 
ling voice, and filled the loft^roof with the sweetest and purest 
notes with which it had ever echoed. She sang tho * Salve 
Repina* without a single error—without venturing one note 
wjiich was not perfectly just, full, sustained, or interrupted at 
the proper place; and, following with unvarying precision the 
instructions which the learned master had given her, fulfilling 
with her clear perceptions his precise and correct intentions, 
sh^ftMomplished, with the inexperience and indiffcr-nce of a 
which science, practice, and enthusiasm hu«'. not 
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perhiips done for the most perfect singer. In a word, she lang 
to admiration. 

“It is wei% my child,** said the good old master, always 
ch^y of his praisa ** You have studied with attention that 
which you have faithfully performed. Next time you shall 
repeat the cantata of Scarlatti which I have taught yQU.** 

“ Sif Signer JProfesor-” replied Oonsuelo—" pow may I go?’* 
“ Yea, my child.* Young ladies, the lesson is over.” 

’ sOousuolo placed in her little basket her music and her cray¬ 
ons, as well as her black fan—^the inseparable coi.ipaiiion 
.’ilike of SSpaniai'd and Yenetian^which idio novor used, al¬ 
though she never went wthout it.* Then, disappearing behind 
the fretwork of tlie organ, sho flew as lightly as a bird down 
the mysterious stairs which led to the body of the cathedral, 
knelt f^r a moment in crossing the nave, and, when just on tho. 
point df leaving the chhreh, found beside the font a handsome 
young man who, smiling, presented the holy water to her. She 
took some of it, looking at him all the tune with the self-pos¬ 
session of a littlo girl who knows au<l feels that she is not yet 
SI woman, and mingling her thanks and hei* devotional gesture 
in BO agreeable a fashion that the signor could not help mugh- 
ing uutnght. Consutilo began to laugh likewis^ hut, all at 
once, as«f sho had rucollected thall>Bomo one was waiting for 
lier, sho cleared the porch and the stops in a hound, anu was 
off in ;#iwinklmg. 

In tho mean time, the professor again replaced his spectacles 
in his huge waistcoat pocket, and thus addressed his silent 
scholars:— 

“ wiamo upon you, my fair x>upilB!” said he. This little 
girl, the youngest of you ^1—^thc latfist comer m tho class—^is 
tlio only one of you capable of oxccutiiig a solo. Even in the 
chorase», no matter what errors am made on every side of her, 
1 always find her Ann and steady as anoto of the iiarpsichord. 
It is because sho has zeal, patience, and^what you will never 
have, no, not one of you—a conscience!” '* 

“ Ah I now the murder is out,” cried Costanza, as i^n as 
tho professor had left tho church. “ lie only repeated it some 
tliirty-niue times during tbc lesson, and now, I verily believe, 
ho would fall ill if ho did not get sayi^ it tho fortieth.” 

“ A great M'ondor, indeed,that this Uonsuiplo should get on!” 
^xclaimed Zulietta: *‘she is so poor that the must work to 
learn something whereby to earn her bread/* 

“They tell me her mother was a gipsy,” said Michelina, 
“ and that the little one sang about the st^ts and h^hways 
before she came here. To be sure, she ha; not a bMi voioo; 
hut then *6ho has not a particle of intelligence, poor child! 8he 
learns dterely by rote; she follows to the letter the profesdbr's 
instructions—and her lungs do the rest.” 

“ If she had tho best lungs in the world, and the best brains 
into thp bargain,” said the haudsomo Clorinda, “ I woiil<^ not 
giy^ my face in exchange for hers.” 
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“1 do not know that you would loso bo much,” replied Cos< 
tanzBu who had not a very exalted opinion of Clorinda's beauty. 

“ Sne is not handsome either,” said another; ** she is us yel¬ 
low as a paschal candle. Her groat eyes say Just nothing at all, 
and then she is always so ill <&essed! She is decidedly ugly.” 

** Poos girl! she is much to be pitied—^no monj^—no beauty!” 

Thus Wished the praises of Consuelo. They comforted 
themselves by their contemptuous pity for having been forced 
to admire her singing. 


CHATTEU II. 

The scene just related took place in Venice about a hundred 
years ago, m the church of the Mendicanti, where the cole- 
>^ratod maestro Porpora had just rehoaj'sed th(5 ^rand vespers 
which he was to direct ou Uio following Assumption-day. The 
yoUng choristers whom he had so srnai'tly scolded iirere pupils of 
the state schools, in which they were instructed at the expense 
of government and aftorwai’ds received a dowry preparatory 
to marria^ or the cloister, us Jean Jacques Itousseau, who 
admired their magnificent voices at the same period and in the 
same church, has observed. He mentions the circumstance in 
the charming episode in the eighth book of his Confoasions. 1 
shall not hei*c teauscribe those two admirable pages, lost the 
friendly reader, 'whoso example under similar circuinstanctis 
I should certainly imitate, might be unable to resume my 
own. Hoping, then, that the aforesaid Confessions are not at 
hand, I continue my narrative. \ 

All these young ladies-were not equally poor. Not’/ith- 
standing the strictness ot the administration, it is certain that 
some gained admission, to whom it was a matter of speculation 
rather than necessity to receive an artistic education at the 
expense of the republic. For this reason it was that some per¬ 
mitted themselves to f<ft*got ttie sacred laws of equality, thanks 
to which they had been enabled to take their seats clandes¬ 
tinely along with their poorer sisters. All, therefore, did not 
fulfil the intentions of the austere republic respecting their 
future lot. Fi’om time to time thoi'o were nunibcrs who, 
having received theu* gratuitous education, renounced their 
dowry to seek a more hrilliaiit fortune elsowh^e. The admi¬ 
nistration, Hooing that this was inevitable, hod sometimes, 
admitted to the course of instruction the childrou of poor 
artists, who^ wandering existence did not permit them a long 
stay in Venice. Among this number was the little Consuelo, 
born in Spain, and arriving from |bonco in'ftaly by +he route 
of St. Petm’sburg, Constantinople, Mexico, Arcnangel, or any 
othe^ stiU more direct, after the eccentric fashion'^of the 
Bohemians. 

Nevertheless, she hardly mented this appellation; for she 
was jo^ther I liudoo nor gipsy, and still less of any of the 
triplM of Jsrael. She was of good Spanish blood—doubtl/.as 
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with a tinge of the Moreaco; and though somewhat swarthy, 
she had a tr|tnquillity of manner wliicTi was quite tbrcign to 
auy of the wandering races. I do not wish to say anything ill 
. of the latter. W I had invented the character of Consueh), I 

■ do not pratend that I would have traced her parentage from 

■ Israel, or oven farther; but sho was altogether, as eve^thing 

about her organization betrayed, of the family of Ishmael. To 
be sure I never saw her, not being a century old, but I was 
tol4 so and 1 cannot contradict it. She had none of tlie 
feverish petulance, alternated by fits of apathetic languor, 
which distingmshes the zingarelta^ ueithi^r bad she the insi¬ 
nuating curiosity nor the frontless audacity of licbi'ew mendi¬ 
cancy. Slie was calm as the water of the lagunes, and at the 
same time active as the light gondolas that skimmed along 
their surface. , 

As she wa,8 growing rapidly and as her mother was very 

f )oor, her clothes were always a year too short, which gave to her 
ong legs of fourteen years’ growth, accustomed to snow them¬ 
selves in public, a sort of savage grace which one was pleased 
and at the same time sorry to see. Whether her foot was largcj. 
or not, it was impossihjp to say, her shoes wore so bad. On 
the other hand, her figure, confined i^nrirrow stayKS^ripped at 
every seanfj was clastic and flexible os a palm-tree, but without' 
form, fulness, or atti’action. She, poor girl! thought nothing 
about it, fLccustomod as she was to hear herself called a gipsy 
and a wanderer by the fair daughters of the Adriatic. Her 
face was round, sallow, and insignificant, and would have 
struck Aobody, if her short thick hair fastened behind her 
ears, aiil at the same time her serious a^d indifferent demean¬ 
our, had nut given her a singularity of aspect which was but 
little attractive. Faces which do not please at first, by degrees 
lose still more the power of pleasing. The beings to whom they 
belong, indifferent to others, become so to ^iheinsclvos, and as¬ 
sume a negligence of aspect which repels more and moi'e. On 
the contrary, beauty observes, admires, and decks itself as it 
were in an imaginary mirror which is always before its eyes, 
irglinoss targets itself and is passed by. Nevertheless, there 
are two sorts of ugliness: one which snfibrSi, and protests 
.against the general disapprobation by habitual rage and envy 
—this is the true, Ihc only ugliness. The other, ingenuous, 
•caifcless, which goes quietly on its way, neither inviting nor 
shunning comparisons, and which wins the heart while it 
shocks the sense—such was the u^iness of Goasuclo. Those 
who were sufilciontly generous to interest themselves aliout her, 
at first regi'q^ted that she was npt pretty; and then, correcting 
themselves, and patting her heaa with a familiarity wliiclr 
beauty does not permit, added—“After all, you are a good 
creatureand Consuclo was perfectly satisfi^,^ although she 
know very well that that meant, “ You are nothing more.”' 

In the moan time, the young and handsome signor who had 
offered her tlic holy water at the font, stayed behind till ho 
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had soon all the scholars disappear, lie looked at them with 
attention, and whtm Cloriiida, the handsomesl^ passed near 
him, he held out his moistened fingers that he might have the 
pleasure of touching hers. The young girl bl^phed with pride, 
and passed on, casting as she did so one of those glances of 
shame'mixed with boldness, which are expressive neither of 
self-respect nor modesty. 

As soon as they had disappeared in the interior of the con¬ 
vent, the gallant patrician returned to the nave, and addreaised 
the preceptor who was descending more slowly the steps of 
the tribuno. • 

“ C&rpo di Baccol dear maostro,” said he, “will you tell mo 
which of your pupils sang the‘/ShZufl 

“And why do you wish to know, Count Zustiniani?” said 
- the professor, accompanying him out of the church. 

“ To comi>limont you on your pupil,” replied the patrician. 
“ Yon know how long I have attended vespers, and oven the 
exercises; for you are aware what a dilettante 1 am in sacred 
music. Well, this is the first time that 1 have hoanl Pei^u- 
lese sung in so perfect a manner, and as to the voice, it is the 
m(»st beautiful that 1 have ever listom^d to. 

“I belirve it well,” replied the pmfessor, inhaling a large 
pinch of snuff with dignity and satisfaction. 

“ Tell me then the name of this celestial creature who has 
thrown mo into such an ecstasy. In spite of your so^Tity and 
^our continual fault-finding, you have ci*eato<l the best school 
in all Italy. Your choruscis are excellent, and your soloil very 
good; but your music is so severe, so grand, that youVg girls 
can hardly he expecto^l to express its beauties.” ^ 

“ They do not express them,” said the professor mournfully, 
“ because they do not feel them. Good voices, (j od be thanked, 
we do not want; but as for a good musical organiiEatioii, alas, 
it is hardly to be met with!” 

“ You possess at feast one admirably endowed. Her organ 
is magnificent, her sentiment perfect, her skill remarkable— 
name her, then.” 

“Is it not BO?” said the professor, evading the question; 
“did it not delight you?” 

“ It took my'heart by storm—it even drew tears fi*om mo— 
and that by means so simple, combinations so little sought 
after, that at fii'st 1 could hardly uudorstand it. Then 1 re¬ 
membered what you hud so often told me touching your divino 
art, my dear master, and foir the first time I understood how 
much you were in the right.” 

“And what did I say to you^” said tlie maestro,, witli an cir 
of triumph. 

“ You told mo,” replitjd the count, “ that simpflcity is the 
essence of the great, Uie true, the beautiful in art.” 

“ I also told you that there was often reason to observe and 
applaud what was clever, and brilliant, and well combined.” 

“Donhtless; but between those secondary quolitios and the 
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true manifestations of genius, there was an abyss, you said. 
Very well, do|i.r maestro: your cantatrice is alone on one side, 
while all the rest are on the other.” 

” It is not less true than well expressed,” observed the pro- 

• fossor, rubbing his hands. 

” Her name?” replied the count. 

“ What name'?” rejoined the malicious professor. 

“ Oh, per Dio Santo/ that of the siren whom I have just 
lieAi hearing.” 

” AVhat do you want with her name, Signor Coimt?” re¬ 
plied Porpora, in .a tone of severity. 

” Why should you wish to make a secret of it, maesti*o ?” 

“ 1 will tell you why, if you will let mo know what object you 
have in hnding out.” 

. “ Is it not a natural ^nd irresistible feeling to wish to see 
and to know the ol)j(;cts of our admiration ?” 

“Ah! that is not yo.ur only motive. My dear Count, pardon 
me for thus contra<licting you. You aro a skilful amateur 
and a profound counoisihiir in music, as everybody knows; but 
you are, over and above all, proprietor of the theatre of San 
•Samuel. Jt is your gb»jy ami your int<;rcst alike, to encourage 
the loftiest talent and the lim^st voices of Italy. •You know 
that our ilf^truction is good, and that with us alone those studies 
aro pursued which form great musicians. You havo already 
carried fill* Gorilla from me, as she will one day he carrie<l oil* 
from you by an engagement in some other theatre; so you 
aro come to spy about, to see if you can’t get a hold of some 
other gorilla.—if, iudood, we havo formed one. That is the 
truth, pigiK^r Count, you must admit.”* 

“ And were it even so, dear maestro,” replied the count, smil¬ 
ing, “ wliat would it signify to you?—whore is the harm?” 

“ It is a great deal oT harm, Signor Count. Is it nothing to 
corrupt, to destroy those poor creatures?” 

“ Ila! my most austere professor, how^oug have you been 
the guardian angel of their tender viilues?" 

“ I know very well, Signor Count, I havo nothing to do with 
them, except as regards their talent, which you disfigure and 
disgrace in your thcatiV3S by giving them ttiforior music to 
sing. Is it not heart-rending—^is it not shameful—to see 
Gorilla, who was just beginning to understand our serious 

* ‘Ascend from the sacred to the profane—^fronl prayer to badin¬ 

age—from the altar to the boards—from the sublime to the 
absurd—from Allegri and Palestftna to Albinoni and the bar¬ 
ber Apolliiii?” 

“ So you,rcfuBO, in your severity, to name a girl respecting 
whom 1 can havo no intention, seeing that 1 do not kno^ 
whether ^e has the necessary qualifications for the theatre?” 

“ I absolutely refuse.” 

“ And do you suppose I shall nut find it out?” 

** Alas! you will do so if you aro bout upon it, but I shall 
do my utmost to iirevent you from taking her from us.” 
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“ Very well, maostro, you arc h ilf (umquorod, for I have 
Bocn her—have divined yonr mysterious diviiiit-y.” 

“ So, so,” replied the master, -with a reserved and distrust¬ 
ful air; "are you sure of that?” 

“ My eyes and my heai't have alike rove.aled her to me, and, 
that you may bo convinced, I shall describe her to you. She 
is tall—^taller, I think, than any of your pupils—fair as the 
snow on Friuli, and rosy as the aawn of a summer morn; ^ho 
has flaxen hair, a/iire eyes, an exquisitely rounded tbnn, with 
a ruby on her finger which buraed my hand as I touched it, 
like sparks from a ma"ic fii'e.” 

"Bravo!” exclaimed Porpora, with a cunning air; "in that 
case I have nothing to conceal. The name of your beauty is 
^ Olorinda. Go and pay your court to her; gain her over with 
’ gold, with diamonds, and gay attire. Vou Avill easily coiicliule 
an engagement with her. She will help you to rcplac<; (.'orilla; 
for the ]>ublic of your theatre always prefer lino shoiihlers to 
sweet soimds, flashing eyes to a lofty yitollcct.” 

" Am I then mistaken, my dear maestro?” said the count, 
a little confused; “ and is Clorinda but a cornmoii-placo 
beauty?” 

“ But sujjpose my sireii my divinity, my nngel, ;>s you ai’o 
pleased to call her,” resumed the maostro, maliciously, " was 
anything but a beauty?” 

" If she be deformed, I beseech you not to naiiu'. her, for my 
illusion would bo too cruelly dissipated. If she wore only ugly, 
1 could still adore her; but 1 should not engage her /or the 
theatre, because tahuit witliout beauty is a misfortune, ^strug¬ 
gle, a poipctual tonnerit fur a woman. AVhataro you looking 
at, maestro, and why do you pausb ?” 

"Why? because w'o arcj at the Avater-steps, and 1 see no 
gondola. But you, Count, what do you look at?” 

" I was looking t® sec if that young fidlow on the steps 
there, beside that plain little girl, Avas not my protege, Anzo- 
leto, the handsomest and must intelligent of all our little ple¬ 
beians. Look at him, <lear maestro. I)o you nut, like me, feel 
interested in him? That hoy lias the sweetest tenor in Venice, 
and he is passionately fond of music, for which ho has an in¬ 
credible aptitude. I nave long Avished to speak to you about it, 
and to ask you to give him lessons. I look upon him as the* 
future support of my theafre, and hojie in a few years to bn re¬ 
paid for uJii my trouble. Ii|>1a, Zotol come hitlier, my child, 
that I may ])resoiit you to the illustrious master Porpoi’a.” 

Anzoleto drew his naked legs out of tjio water, where they 
hung carelessly while he amusccWiimself stringing tLiose pretty 
sliclls which in Venice arc poetically termed fu>rUdi mare. 
His only garments Avere a pair of well-A^'orn pantaloons and a 
fine shirt, througli the rents of which one could sec his white 
shoulders, modidlod like thesis of a youthful Bacchus. lie 
had all the grace and beauty of a young Fawn, chiselled 
in the palmiest days of Grecian art; and liis features dis- 
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played that sinpfular uniou, not uutrequcnt in the creations of 
Grecian statuary, of careless irony with dreamy melancholy, 
llis fine fair hair, somewhat bronzed by the smi, clustered in 
' Antiuous-like curls about his alabaster neck; his features were 
regular and beautifully formed; but there was something l>old 
and forwainl in the expression of his jet-black eyes which dis¬ 
pleased the maosti^. ^ The boy promptly rose when he heard 
the Toico of Zustiniani, pitched his shells into the lap of the 
litfle girl beside liiiii, who without raising her eyes went on 
M'ith her occimation of stringing tliem along witli golden beads, 
and coming forward kissed the Count’s hand, after the fashion 
of the counti’y. 

“ Upon my word, a handsome fellow!” said the professor, 
giving him a tap on the cheek; “ but ho seems occupied with 
amusements rather childish for his time of life; ho is fully 
eighteen years old, is ho not?” 

“Nineteen shortly, Sioi' Profesor^'* replied Anzoloto in 
the Venetian dialc'(;t; “^but if I amuse myself with shells it 
is to help little Coiisuelo hero to make her necklaces.” 

“ Consuolo,” said the master, advancing towards his pupil 
with the count and ^jazoleto, “ I did not imagine that you 
cared for ornaments.” <rt * 

“ Oh, i MS not for myself, Signor,” relied Consuelo, rising 
caution;^y to prevent the shells falling from her lap; “ I moke 
them for sale in order to procure ri<5e and Indian com.” 

“ She is poor and supports her mother,” said i*orpora. 
“ Listwi, Consuelo: should you find yourselves in any difficulty, 
ho surj to come and sec me; but I absolutely forbid you to bog, 
remember.” •> 

“ Oh, you need not forbid hci*, Sior JProfesor,'* replied An- 
zolcto with animation; “sho will never do so; and hosidcs 1 
would prevent her.” 

“ But you have notliing,” said the coupt. 

“ Nothing but your liberality, Eccellenza; but we share to¬ 
gether, the little one and mysolf.” 

She is a relative thqn?” 

“ No; sho is a stranger—it is Consuelo.” 

“Consuelo! wdiat a singular name!” said the count, 

“A beautiful name, Kccellenza,” resumed Anzoleto; “it 
means Consolation.” 

Oh, indeed? Sho is your friend then, it Appears?” 

“ She is my betrothed, Signor.’^ 

“ So soon? Such children! to think of marHage already!” 

“ W(5 shall marry on the day that you sign my engagement 
at San Sainucl, Eccelhiiiza.” * 

“ Tn tlijit case you w'ill have to wait a long time, my litliio 
ones.” 

“ Oh, we shall ^v^lit,” replied Consuelo, with the cheerful 
gaiety of innocence. 

The count and the maestro amused themselves for som<^ 
time longer with the fj'ank remarks and repartees of tho young 
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couple; then hariupf arranged that Aii/oleto should give tlio 
professor an opportunity ot hearing his voice in'tho morning, 
they separated, leaving him to his serious occupations. 

“ What do you think of that little girl?” said the professor 
to Zustiniani. 

“ I saw her but an instant, and 1 find her sufficiency ugly 
to justify the maxim, that in the eyes of a youth of eighteen 
every woman is handsome.” ^ 

“ Very good,” rtsjoinod the professor; “ now permit me to in¬ 
form you that your divinu songstress, your siren, your mys¬ 
terious beauty, was no other than Ooiisuclo.” 

“ What! that sooty croature?--that dark and meagre grass¬ 
hopper? Impossible, maestro!” 

* JVo other, Signor Count. Would she not make a fascinat¬ 
ing pnma donna f* 

The count stopped, looked laick, and clasping his hands 
while ho surveyed Coiisiielo at a distance, exclaimed in mock 
despair, “ Just Heaven! how canst tkou so err as to pour the 
fire of genius into heads so poorly tbimod?” 

” So you give up your culpable intentions ?” said the professoi*. 

” Most c^Ttainly.” 

“ You promise me?” sfiided Frirpora. 

” Oh, I swear it,” roplied the count. 


CHATTER 111. 

Bohn in sunny Italy, brought up by chance like a 4‘n-bir(l 
sporting on its shore^, poor, an orphan, a castawnl,^, and 
nevertheless happy in the prcsent»aiid confiding in the future, 
foundling as ho doubtless was—Anzolcto, the handsome youth 
of ninct^n who spent his days wdth little Cousiielo in perfect 
freedom on the footw'ays of Venice, was not as might bo sup¬ 
posed in his first love. Too early initiated, ho would perhaps 
have been completely corrupted and worn out, had ho awolt in 
our sombre climate, or liad Nature endowed him with a feebler 
organization. But early developed and destined to a long and 
powerful career, his heart was pure and his senses w'crc re¬ 
strained by his will. Ho had met the little Spaniard by 
chance, singing hymns before the Madonotto; and for the 
pleasure of exercising his voice ho had joined her for hours 
gethor beneath the stars. Then they met upon the sands of 
the Lido to gather shell-fish, which he ate, and which she con¬ 
verted into chaplets and other oniamoiits. And then again 
they had met in the churches, wboro she prayed }|rith all her 
heart, and where he gazed with all his eyes at tlie ^ne ladies. 
In all these interviews Consuelo had appeared to him so good, 
so sweet, so> obliging, and so gay, that she had become his in¬ 
separable fidohd and companion—he knew not very well how 
or^wlw,^ Anzolcto had known the joys of love. He felt 
friendniip ficr Consuelo; and as ho belonged to a c^iuntiy and 
a people where passion reigns over every other feeling, he knew 
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no other name for this attachment than that of love. Con- 
sunlo admitted this mode of speaking after she had addressed 
^nzoleto as follows:—"If yon are my lover, it is then with 
^ tho intention of marrying me ?" To which he replied—" Ccr- 
‘tainly, if yf)a wish it wtj shall marry each other.” From 
that moment it was a settled affair, jrossibly Anzoloto was 
amusing himself, but to Consuelo it was matter of firm con> 
viction. Even already his young heart experienced those con¬ 
tradictory and compheatea emotions which antato and dis¬ 
compose the existence of thoso whq love too eany. 

Given up to violent impulses, greedy of pleasure, loving only 
what promoted his happiness, hating and avoiding everything 
which oppose«l his gratifications, at heart au artist—that is to 
say, feeling and revelling in life with frightful intensity—^he 
soon foun<l that his transient attachments imposed on him the 
sufleiings cand dangers of a. passion which he did not really 
tccl; and he experienced tho want of sweet companionship 
and of a chaste and tranquil outlet to his feelings. Then, 
witliout understanding the charm which drew him to Consuelo 
—having little exiicrience of tho beautiful—hardly knowing 
whether she was handsome or ugly—joining for her sake in 
amuscineiitB lienoath his age—he led'with her in public, on tho 
marble floors and on the waters of Venice, a life as happy, as 
pure, as retired, and almost as poetic, as that of Paul and Vir¬ 
ginia in tho recesses of the forest. Although they enjoyed 
unrestrained liberty—no watchful, tender parents to form them 
to virtij*—no devoted attendant to seek them and bring '&em 
back til the bosom of their homes—not oven a dog to warn 
them of danger—they never oxpericnccd’harm. They skimmed 
over the waters of the lagunes in all times and seasons in 
their open boat, without oars or pilot; they wandered over the 
marshes without guide, without watch, and heedless of the 
rising waters; they sang before the vinc-cf^vei’ed chapels at tho 
comers of the streets without thinking of the hour, and some¬ 
times vnth no other couch than tho white tiles, still warm with 
the summer rays. They paused before the twatro of Punchi¬ 
nello, and followed with riveted attention the fantastic drama 
of the beautiful Corisanda, queen of the puppet show, without 
thinking of their breakfast or the little probaDllity there was of 
-tapper. They enjoyed tho excesses of the can|ival, ho with his 
coat turned inside f>ut, she with a bunch of old ribbons' placed 
ooquottishly over her oar. They dined sun^tuously—some¬ 
times on tho balustrades of -a bridge or on the stops of a 
palace—on shell-fish, fennel stalks, and pieces of citron. In 
short, they ied a free and joyo6s life, witnout incurring more 
risk, or feeling more emotion, than might have been ex¬ 
perienced by two young people of tho same age and sex. 
Days, years, passed away. Anzoleto formed other connexions, 
while Consuelo never imagined that he could love any one hut 

& to 
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he saw her undergo this transformation without fooling any 
impatience, or dosiriug to change this intima<y, free as it was 
at once from scruple, mystery, or remorse. 

It was already four years since Frofossor Foi*pora and ^ 
Zustiiiiani had mutually introduced their little musicians, and ’ 
during tiiis period the count had never once thought of 
the young chorister. The professor had likewise forgotten 
the handsome Auzoloto, inasmuch as he had found him^cn- 
dowt»d with none of the qualities desirable in a pupil—^to 
wit, a serious, patient disposition, absolute submission to his 
teacher, and complete ahsehce of all musical studios before the 
period of his instruction. “ Do not talk to me,” said ho, 

“ about a pupil w'hoso mind is anything else than a tabula rasa, 
or virgin wax, on which I am to make the first impression. X 
cannot afford to give up a year to 'unteach what has been 
learned before. If you want mo to write, give me a clear sur¬ 
face, and that too of a good quality. If it he too hard 1 can 
make no impression on it, if too soft, 1 shall destroy it at the 
first stroke.’’ In short, although he acknowledged the extra¬ 
ordinary talents of the young Auzoleto, he told trie count with 
some temper and Ironical humility, atithe end of his first les¬ 
son, that tiis method wiis not adapted to a pupil^so far ad¬ 
vanced, and that a master could only embarrass and retard 
the natural progress and invincible development of sc^superior 
an organization. 

The count sent his protegfi to Professor Mellifiore, >vho with 
roulades and cadences, modulations and trills, so dcwclnpcd 
his briUlant qualities, that at twenty-three ho was coividered 
capable, in mo opinion of aU those who heard him "in tlio 
saloons of the court, of coming odt at San Samuel in the first 
p£irts. One evening the dilettanti, nobility, and artists of re¬ 
pute then in Venice, wore requested to be present at a final 
and decisive trial. Sor the first time in his life Anzoleto doffed 
his plebeian attire, put on a black coat, a satin vest, and with 
curled and powdered hair and buckles in his shoes, glided over 
with a com^sed air to the harpsichord, where amid the glare 
of a hundred wax-lights and under the gaze of two or three 
hundred persons, he boldly distended his chest, and made the 
utmost display of powers that were to introduce him into a 
career where not one judge alone, but a whole public, hold the-, 
palm in one hand and downfall in the other. 

Wo need not ask whethq?* Anzoleto was seci'etly agitated. 
Nevertheless, ho scarcely allowed his emotion to bo apparent; 
and hardly had his piercing eyes divined by a stealthy glance 
tlio secret appi’obation which Avomen rarely rcfusfjHo grant to 
Be handsome a youth—^hardly had the amateurs, surprised at 
the compass of his voice and his facility of expression, uttered 
a few faint murmurs of apjdausc—when joy and hope flooded 
his. whole being. For the first time Anzoleto, hitherto ill- 
instructed and undervalued, felt that he w'as no common man; 
q>nd trapsported by the necessity and the conseiousnese of quo- 
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rods, ho Siin^ with an originality, au energy, and Bkili, that 
wore altogother romarkablo. 1*1 is taste to bo sure was not 
always pure, nor his execution faultless; but he was always 
able to extricate himself by his boldness, his intelligence, and 
enthusiasm. He failed in en'oets which the composer had in¬ 
tended, but ho realized others which no one ever thought of— 
neither the author -who composed, the professor M'ho inter¬ 
preted, nor the virtuoso who rehearsed tliem. His originality 
tools the world by storm. For ono innovation his av^ward- 
ness was pardoned, and for an original sentiment they ex¬ 
cused ten rcbolliotis against method. »So truo it is that in 
point of art the least spark of genius—^tho smallest flight in 
the direction of new conquests—exercises a greater fascination 
than all the resources and lights of science within known limits. 

Nobody, perhaps, was able to explain those matters, and 
nobody escaped the common entliusiasm. Corilla began by a. 
grand aria, well sung and loudly applauded; yet the success of 
the young debutant was so much greater than her own, that 
she could not help feeling an emotion of anger. But when 
Anzoleto, loaded with caresses and praises, roturnod to the 
harpsichord where she w'as seated, ho said, with a mixture of 
humility and boldness, And you, queen of song and queen of 
beauty! hate you not ono encouraging^ook for the poor inifbr- 
tunate who fears and yet adorcs you?" The prima donna, 
surprised* at so mu(di assurance, looked more closely at the 
handsome countenance which till then she had ha»*dly deigned 
to notice—for what v/iiii and triumphant woman cares to cast 
a glanc'*on the child of obscurity and poverty? She looked, 
and wal struck with his beauty. The fy(i of his glances pene¬ 
trated her soul; and, vanquished, fascinated in her tui*u, she 
dii'ected towards him a long and earnest gaze, which served to 
seal his celebrity. In this memorable meeting Anzoleto had 
led the ))ublic, and disariiu'd his most redoubtable adversai^y; 
for the beautiful songstress w’us not only^ueeu of the stage, 
hut at the lioad of the management, ana of the cabinet of 
(Jount Zustiniani. 

CHAl’TEK IV. 

In the midst of the general aiul somewhat exaggerated ap¬ 
plause which the voice and manner of the debutant had drawn 
ilTsith, a single auditor, seated on the exti*eme edge of his chair, 
his legs close together and his bauds motionless on his knees, 
after the fashion of the Egyptian* gods, lemained dumb as a 
sphinx and mysterious as a hicro^yphic. It was the able 

{ >rofe8Sor and celebrated compqser Porpora. Whilst his gal- 
ant colleague Professor Mollifiore, ascribing to himself all the 
honour of Anzolcto’s success, plumed himself before the women 
and saluted the men, as if to thank them even for their looks, 
the master of sacred song, Avith eyes bent on the ground, silent 
and severe, seemed lost in thought. When the company, wife 
VC4‘C engaged to a ball at the palace of the had slowly dq-t 
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parted, and tho most ciithiisiustic dilettanti, with some ladies, 
alone remained, Zuatiniani approached the severe maestro. 

“ Yon are too hard upon us poor moderns, my dear professor,” 
said he; “but your silence does not imjxjse upon me. You 
would exclude tliis now and charininjj stylo whicli deli<jchts us 
all. But your heart is open in spite of you, and your ears have 
drunk in the seductive poison.” 

“ Onne, Sior said tho channinjf Gorilla, ro- 

Butniiig with her olcl m.-istcr tlie infautiuc manners of \lie 
acmla^ “you imisi grant mo a favour.” 

“Away, unhappy girl'.” Said tho Tnastcr, ]>artly smiling and 
partly displeased at the caresses of his inconstant pupil: “ there 
is no farther communion hetween us. I know you no more. 
Take your sweet smiles and pc'rlidious warhlings elsewhere.” 

“ There,. noAv; he is coining round,”-Si'iid Gorilla, taking with 
one hand the arm of the dOhntaiit, without letting go her hold 
of tlio wliito ainl ample cravat of the professor. “ Gome hither, 
Zoto, and how the knee heforo the mr^t learned maestro in all 
Italy. Submit thyself, my child, and disarm his rigour. One 
word from him, if thou coiildst obtain it, would bo more to thee 
than all the trumpets of i-r*iiown.” , 

“You h^ivo been sevciri ti»wards mo, Signor Professor,” snid 
Anzoleto, bending before him with mock humility; ■‘nevoi'thc- 
less, iny only wisli for four yern’.s has been to indiiQf) you to 
reverse your cruel judgment; and if 1 have not succoodi'd to¬ 
night, I fear 1 shall newer have the eourage to appeal* before 
the public, loaded with your anathema.” „ 

“ Ghild!” said th(' profossor, rising hastily and speaki^ig M'ith 
an earnestness which Miipartod something noble to his unim- 

S ressive figure, “ leave false) anti honied words to women. 

lever descend to the language of flattery, even to your supe¬ 
riors—much less to those Avhosc sulfi-age you eliselalu. It is hut 
an hour ago since, jyior, unknown, timid, in this little corner, 
all your ]>rosp('cts hung upon a haii*'—on a note from your 
threat—ei moment’s failui*e of youi* resources, or tlie caprice of 
your aiulienV.e. Ghance, aiwl the t‘ll‘ort of an instant, have meide 
you I’ich, celeb ratcel, in se )le)nt. Y our career is eipeii hefewo ye)u, anel 
you have only to go on, so long as your strength sustains you. 
Idston, then; for tho first, and perlmps for the last time, you 
are about to hear the truth, Y'ou are in a fal.sp direction; yon 
sing badly, and ]ove had music. You know notliing, and have 
studied nothing thoroughly^ All you have is the facility which 
exorcise imparts. Y''oii assume a passiun which you do not 
fool; you warble and shake like pi'otty coquettish dam¬ 

sels whom one pardons fin* simiku*iiig where t^»ey know not how 
to sing. You know not how to combine your phrases; you 
pronounce badly; you have a vulgar accent, a false and com¬ 
mon stylo. Do not be discouraged, however, with all these 
defects. You have wherewithal to combat them. You have 
qiudities which neither labour nor instruction can impart. You 
have that which neither bad advice nor bad example can tal^e 
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away. You have the Siacred fire—you have genius! Alas! it 
is a fire whicdi Avill shine upon nothing grand, a genius that 
will remain for ever barren; tor 1 have seem it in your eyes, as 
I liavo f(^lt it in your bi'east. V'ou have not the worship of 
art; you have not faith in the groat masters, nor respect for 
their grand coiice])tion8; you love glory, and glory tor yourself 
alone. You might—you could—but, no! it is too late! Your 

dostiny M'ill bo as the flash of a meteor—^like that of-” 

And the pi'ofossor, thrusting his hat over liis brows, turned 
his back, an<l without sa,luting any one, loft the apartment, 
fibsorbed in mentally completing his (enigmatic sentence. 

Evei’v ouo tried to laugh at the .sententious professor; but his 
words left a ])ainhil impression, and a melancholy feeling of 
doubt, which lasted for some moments. Auzoleto was the first 
who ai)parently ce.ased'to think of them, though they had oc- 
c.asioned him an inttm.se feeling t»f joy, pride, anger, and emu¬ 
lation, which was destined to influence all his after life. He 
appeanjd exclusively engaged in pleasing Gorilla, and he knew 
so well how to flatter her, that she was very much taken with 
him at this first meeting. Count Zustiniaiii was not jealous, 
and pci'ha])s liad his rt'astnis for taking no notice o4’ them. He 
wiis inhirtsted in the fame and success of his theatnj more than 
in anything else in the world; not that he caivd about money, 
hut hoefluso he was a real fanatic in all that relah'd to what 
ar(i termed the fine firta. This, in my opinion, is a phrase 
which is generally employed in a very vulgar sense, and being 
altoge'flier Italiaii, is consequently (‘uthusiastic and without 
inuchAlisceruineiit. The culture of a modem expression, 
which th(? world did not inrUcc uso of a hundred years ago, has 
:i mcianing altogotlier diflliroiit fitim a tmite for the fine arts. 
The count was a man of taste in the common acceptation of 
the word—an amatemr, and nothing more; but the gratification 
of this taste was tlu? gr<;at business of his life. He loved to be 
busy about the public, and to have the public busy about him 
—^to frequent the society ot artists—to rule the fashion—to have 
his theatre, his luxury, his amiability, and his magnificence, 
made the subject of conversation. Ho had, in short, the ruling 
passion of the groat noblemen of his country—namely, osten¬ 
tation. To possess and direct a theatre was the best means ot 
•'^icupying and amusing the whole city. He would have been 
liiippy if he could have seated the whole republic at his table. 
When strangers asked Professor *I*orpora who was the Count 
Zustiniani, ho was accustomed to reply—“He is one who loves 
to give entertainments, and wjio serves up music at his theatre 
as he woulft pheasants on his table." « 

It was 'one in the morning before the company separated. 
“Anzoleto,” said Gorilla, when alone with him in the embrasure 
of the balcony, “where do you live?” At this unexpected in¬ 
quiry, Anzoleto gi'ew pale and red almost at the same momcftit; 
tor how could he confess to the rich and fascinating beauty rofore 
biro, that he had in a manner neither house nor nome? EveQ 
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this response would have been easier than to mention the 
miserable den where ho was in the habit of taking refuge, 
when neither inclination nor necessity obliged him to pass the 
oight in the open air. 

“Well, what is there so extraordinary in my question?” 
said Gorilla, laughing. 

“ I am asking myself,” replied Auzoleto, with^ much pre¬ 
sence of mind, "what royal or fairy palaciie were fitting home 
f\,r the happy mortal who is honoui’ed by a glance from 
Corfila.” 

"What docs all this liattcry mean?” said she, darting on 
him one of the most bewitching glances contained in the store¬ 
house of her charms. 

"That I have not that honour,” replied the young man; 
" but that, if I had, I should bo content only to float between 
earth and sky, like the stars.” 

" Or like the cuccali,’* said the songstress, bursting into a fit 
of laughter. It is well known that gulls f cticcali) are pro¬ 
verbially simple, and to speak of their awkwardness in the 
.Unguage of Venice, is equivalent to saying, in ours, ‘As 
stupid as goose.' 

" Ridicule mo—despised me,” ropdied Anzoleto; ‘^1 would 
rather you should do so than not think of me at all.’' 

" Well, then,” said she, " since you must reply in niet^iphors, 
I shall take you with me in niy gondola; ami if I take you 
away from your abode, instead of taking you to it, it will b(5 
your own fault.” , 

" If that be your motive for imiuiry, iiiy answer is briiff and 
explicit: my home is on^the steps of your palace.” 

" Go, then, and await me on the*stairs below,” said Gorilla, 
lowering her voice; “ for Zustiniaiii may blame tlie indulgence 
with which I have listened to your nonsense.” 

In the first impulsc’of his vanity Anzoleto disappom’cd, and 
darcing towards the landing-place of the ptilacc, to the prow 
of Goiwa’s gondola, counted the moments by the boating of 
his fevered pulse. Rut befoi-e she appeared on the steps of the 
palace, many thoughts had passed through the anxious and 
ambitious brain of the debutant. " Gorilla,” said he to him- 
seltj " is all powerful; but if by pleasing her I were to displease 
the count, or if^ in virtue of my too easy triumph, I were, 
destroy her power, and disgust him altogether with so incon¬ 
stant a beauty-• 

In the midst of these peiplcxing thoughts, Anzoleto mea¬ 
sured with a glance the stair, which he might yet remount, 
ai^d was planning how to eflefit his escape, whsti torches 
gleamed from under 'the portico, and the beautiful Gorilla, 
wrapped in an ermine cloak, appeared upon tlio upper steps, 
amid a group of cavaliers anxious to support her rounded 
elbow in the hollow of thefr hand, and in this manner to assist 
her to descend, as is the custom in Venice. 

“ Well/* Raid the gondolier of the prima donna to the undo- 
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nided Aii/oloto, " what arc you doing tlierc? Make haste into 
the gondola if you IiaTo permission; if not, procoud on your 
way, for my lorn count is with the signora.” 

Anzoleto thnnv himself into the bottom of the gondola, with¬ 
out knoMdng what he did. lie was stupihed. Bul^ scarcely 
did he find himself there, when ho fancied the amazement and 
indignation which the count would feel, should he enter into 
the gondola with Gorilla, and find there his insolent protege, 
llis cruel anxiety was protracted for several minutes. The sig¬ 
nora had stoppe<l about half-way down tho staircase; she was 
laughing aiul talking with those about her, and, in discussing 
a musical phrase, sho rapeatud it in several different ways. 
Her clear and thrilling voice died away amid the palaces and 
cupolas of thoxanal, us tlio crow of tho cock before the dawn, 
i.s lost in tho silence of the open country. 

Anzoleto, unable to contain himself, resolved to escape by 
tho opening of the gondola which was farthest from tho stair. 
He had already thruet aside tho glass in its panel of black 
velvet, and had passed one log through tho opening, when tho 
second rower of the prima donna, who was stationed at tho 
stern, leaning over the edge of tho little cabin ^aid in a low 
voice, “Clicy arc singing—^that is ai^much as to say, ‘You may 
wait without being afraid.” 

“ I iitl not know tho usual custom,” thought Anzoleto, who 
still tarried, not witliout some mixture of consternation. 
Gorilla amused herself by bringing the count as far as tho 
sidejbf tho gondola, and kept him standing there, while she 
ropdhted tho feMriaduia notte'* until she had left the shore. 
She then came and phicc(t herself bcifide her now admirer, with 
as much ease and sclf-possessiuii as if his life and her own for¬ 
tune had not been at stake. 

“ Book at Gorilla,” said Zustiniani to the Gount Barberigo. 
“ Well, I would wager my head that sRc is not alone in yonder 
gondola.” 

“ And why do you think so?” replied Barberigo. 

” Because sho asked mo a thousand times to accompany her 
to her palace.”' 

“ Is that your jealousy?” 

“ Oh, I have been long fnjo from that weakness. I should 
bo right glad if our prima donna w'ould take a fancy to some 
one who would prevent her from leaving Venice, as she some*- 
times threatens. I could conSble myself for her desertion of 
me, but I could neither replace her voice nor her talents, nor 
the ardour with which she inspires the public at San Samuel/' 

“ I understand; but who,*tben, is the happy favourite of^this 
mad princess ?” 

Tho count and his friend enumerated all whom Gorilla ap- 

f (eared to encourage daring tho evening. Anzoleto was abso- 
utoly tho only one whom tiipy failed to think of. • 
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A VIOLENT struggle arose in the breast of the happy lover, who, 
agitated and palpitating, was borne on the waters through tho 
tranquil night, with tho most celebrated beauty of Venice. 
Anzoleto was transported by his ardour, which gratified vani+y 
rondei’od still more powoi’ful. On the other hand, the fear of 
displeasing, of being scornfully dismissed and impeached, re¬ 
strained his impetuosity, i'rudent and cunning, like a true 
Venetian as he was, he had not fispircd to tho theatre for more 
than six ytiars, without being well informed as to the fantastic 
anti imperious women who governed all its intrigues. He was 
well assured that his reign would be of shoil; duration, and if 
he did not withdraw from this dangerous honour, it was be¬ 
cause he was taken in a measure by surprise. He liad merely 
wished to gain tolerance by his courtesy; and, behold! his 
youth, his beauty, and budding glory, had inspired love! 
” Now,” said Anzoleto, with the rapid perception which heads 
of his wonderful organization enjoy, “there is nothing but to 
make myself feared, if to morrow 1 would imt ho j'i4iculous. 
But how' shall a poor devil like myself accomplish this with a 
haughty beauty liko Gorilla?” Ho was soou decided. He 
began a system of distrust, jealousy, and bitterness, of which 
the passionate coquetry .astouished tho prima donna. Their 
conversation may be resumed as follows:— 

Anzoleto—*' 1 Icnow that you do not love me—that you will 
never love me; therefoi*e am 1 sad and constiviinecl bosidtj 
you.” 

CoriUa —** And suppose I wore to love you ?” 

Anzoleto —“ 1 should be wretcluMl, because that wore to fall 
from heaven into tho fabyss, and lose you perchance an hour 
after 1 had gained you, at the price of all my future happiness.” 

Corilla —“ And what makes you think mo so inconstant?” 

Anzoleto —“ First, the want of desert on my part; second, 
the ill that is said of you.” 

Corilla —“And who dares to asperse me?” 

Anzoleto —“ Everybody, because everybody adores you.” 

Corilla —“ Then, if 1 were mad enough to like you, and to,, 
tell you so, w'ould you repel me?” 

Anzoleto—"! know not if I«should have tho power to fly; 
but if I had, I know that I should never bcljpld you again.” 

“ Very well,” said Gorilla, “ 1 hav() a fancy to'tiy tho experi¬ 
ment—Anzoleto, I love you.” ' 

do not believe it,” replied he. “ If I stay, it is because I 
think you are only mocking me. That is a game at which you 
shall not frighten mo, and still less shall you pique me.” 

“ wish to try an encounter of wit, 1 think.” 

' “No, indeed; I am not in tho least to be dreaded, since I 
give you the moans of overcoming me; it is to freeze mo with 
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terror, and rb-ive me Irom your presence, in tclliii" me seriously 
wliat you have just now uttered in 

. “ You area kuowiii'x fellow, and J see that one must be care¬ 
ful what one says to you. You are one of those who n<»t only 
wish to bi’eathe tlic fragrance of tho rose, but wouhl pluck and 
preserve it. 1 could not have supposed you so bold add so de¬ 
cided at your ago.” 

J* And ’do you despise me therefore ?” 

“ On the contrary, 1 am tho more ])leased with you. Good 
night, Anzoleto; we shall see each other again.” 

She held out her white hand, <vhich ho kissed passionately. 
“ I have got off lamously,” said he, as ho escaped by the pas¬ 
sages leading fj-om the canalctto. 

jJospairing of gaining ac<‘c.ss to his nest at so late an hour, 
he thought he would *110 down at the first porch, to gain tho 
heav(‘iily repose Avhich infancy and jwverty alone know; but, 
for the first time in liis lil'e, ho'could not find a slab sufficiently 
smooth for his purpose, Tho ijavoineiit of Venice is the clean¬ 
est and whitest in the worhl; still, the light dust scattered over 
it hardly suited a dark dress ot eleg;iiit material and latest 
fashion. And then ll'.o pro[»nety of the thing! Tho boatmen 
who w’oijjd have carefully stopped o'ror the young*ploboiaii, in 
tho morning v'ould have insulted him, and ])<'rhaps soiled his 
parasitic livery during his iv'jiose. What would they have 
thought of one reposing in tho open air in silk stockings, fine 
linen, and lace ruffles J* Anzoleto regretted his good woollen cap, 
worri/ind old no doul)t, but thick, and w'oll c.afculated to resist 
tho unhealthy morning fogs of Venice. It Avas now towards 
the latter on’d of lYbruary; and, although the days at this 
period were warm and hrifliant, tlio nights at Venice were still 
very cdld. Then he thought he would gain admission into one 
of the gondolas fastened to the hank, hut they were all secured 
under lock and key. At last ho foundtono of which tlie door 
yiolded; but in getting in, ho stumbled over the legs of the bar¬ 
carole, who had j’otired for tho night. “ I*er diavoloV' said a 
rough voico from tho bottom of tlie cabin, “ who are you,, and 
what do you w'ant?” 

“ Is it you, Zanetto?” replied Anzoleto, recognising the man, 
who was generally very civil to liim; “lot me streteh myself 
^beside you, and dream a while within your cabin.” 

“And w'ho are you'^” said Zanetto. 

“Anzoleto; do you not kiiow'^ne?” 

** Per diavolot no! You have ganneiits which Anzoleto 
never wore, unless ho stole them. Bo off! Were you tho 
Doge in^icrson, I avouM nrtt open my bark to a man who 
strutted about in fine clothes wdicu he had not a corner to 
rest in.” 

“ So, so,” thought Anzoleto ; “ the protection and favour of 
Count Zustiniani have exf)osed me to greater dangers an^ an¬ 
noyances than they have procured me advantages. It is time 
that my fortune should correspond with my success, and I long 
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to have a few sequins to enable me to support the station which 
1 have assumed.” 

Sufficiently out of sorts, he sauntered through the deserted 
streets, not daring to pause a moment, lest the perspiration 
should be checked which anger and fatigue had causca to flow 
freely forth. " It is well if I do not grow hoarse,” said he to 
himself; “to-morrow the count will show me off to some foolish 
Aristarchus, who, if I have the least little feather in the threat 
in consequence of this night’s want of rest, will say that I have 
no voice; and the Signor Copnt, who knows better, will repeat, 

‘ If you had but heard him last night!’ ‘ He is not equal, then,’ 
the other will observe; ‘ or perhaps he is not in good health;* 
‘ Or perhaps,' as a third will aver, ‘ he was tired last night. 
The truth is, he is very young to sing seyeral days in succession. 
Had you not better wait till ho is riper and more robust?’ And 
the count will say, ‘Diavolo! if ho grow hoarse after a couple 
of songs, ho will not answer me.’ Tiion, to make sure that T 
am strong and well, they will make me exercise every day till 
I'am out of breath, and break my voice to prove that I have 
lungs. To the devil -with their protection, I say! Ah! if I 
were only ftfie of these great folk, and in favour with the public, 
and courted by the theatres, I could sing in their sal&ons, and 
treat with them as equal powers. 

Thus plotting, Anzoleto reached one of those littlb spots 
termed corti in Venice. Courts indeed they were not, but an 
assemblage of houses opening on a common space, correspond¬ 
ing with what, in Paris, is called cite. But there is nbthing 
in the disposition of these pretended courts like the olegailt and 
systematic arrangements of our modern squares. They are ob- 
scuro spots, sometimes impassable, at other times allowing 
passage; but little frequented, and dwelt in by persons of slen¬ 
der fortune—^labourers, workmen, or washerwomen, who stretch 
their linen across the road, somewhat to the annoyance of the 
passengers, who put up with it in return for permission to go 
across. Woe to the poor artist who is obliged to open the 
windows of his apartment in these secluded recesses, where 
rustic life, with its noisy, unclean habits, reappears in the heart 
of Venice, not two steps from largo canals and sumptuous edi • 
iices! Woe to him if silence he necessary to his occupation! 
for, from morn till night, there is an interminable uproar,-^ 
with children, fowls, and dogs, screaming and playing within 
the narrow space, the chatter of women in the porches, and the 
songs of workmen, which do not leave hinva inornout of repose. 
Happy, too, if improvisatori do nqt bawl their sonnets till they 
ha^ gathered a coin from every window; or Brigheila do not 
iix^r station in the court, ready to begin her dialogue afresh 
with the avocato, 11 tedescOf eil diavolo’* until she has ex¬ 
hausted in vain her eloquence before the dirty children—Chappy 
spectators, who do not scruple to listen and to look on, although 
th^ have not a farthing in their possession. 

But at night, when all is silent, and wdien the quiet moon 
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lights up the scene, this assemblage of houses of every period, 

. united to each other without symmetry or pretension, divided 
by deep shadows full'of mystery in their recesses, and of a' 
wild spontaneous beauty, presents an infinitely picturesque 
assemblage. Everything is beautiful under the light of the 
moon. The least architectural effect assumes force and cha¬ 
racter, and the meanest balcony, with its clustering vine, 
ic^minds you of Spain and of romantic adventures with the 
cloak and sword. The clear atmosphere in which the distant 
cupolas rising above the dark mass are bathed, sheds on the 
minutest details of the picture a vague yet harmonious colour¬ 
ing, which invites one to reveries without end. 

It was in the Corte Minolli, near the church of San Fantiii, 
that Anzoleto found himself when the clocks of the different 
churches tolled the hour of two. A secret instinct had led his 
devious steps to thp dwelling of one of whom ho had not 
thought since the setting of tfie sun. Hardly had ho entered 
the court, when ho hehrd a sweet voice call him by the last 
syllables of his name; and raising his head ho saw for an instant 
a faint profile shadow itself on one of the most miserable 
abodes of the place. A moment tvfterwards a door opened, 
and Coifbuclo, m a muslin petticoat and wrapped in an old 
black silk mantle which had served as adornment for her 
mothef, extended one hand to him, while at the same time 
she placed her finger on her lip to enforce silence. They 
crept ^up the ruined stair, and seated at length on the terrace, 
they oegan one of those long whispering conversations, inter- 
rupt<!tl by kisses, which one hoars by nights along the level 
roofs, like the converse of wandering spirits wafted through the 
mist, amidst the strange chimneys hooded with red turbans 
of .all the houses of Venice. 

"How, my poor friend!" said Anzoleto; "have you waited 
for me until now?" 

“Did you not say you would give me an account of the 
evening, and tell mo if you sang well—if you afforded pleasure 
—^if they applauded you—^if they signed your engagementl'' 

,“Aiia you, my best Cousiiolo," said Anzolet^ struck with 
remorse on seeing the confidence and sweetnots of this poor 
girl, ‘'tell me if my long absence has made you impatient—^if 
*yoii are not tired—if you do not feel chill on this cold terrace 
—^if you have already supped—if^ou arc not angry with me for 
coming so late—^if you arc uneasy—if you found fault with 
me.” 

“ No such thing,” she replied, throwing her arms about his 
neck. “ If I have been imp.*iticnt, it was hot Avith you; if I fblt 
woariod—^if T was cold—I am no longer so, since you are here. 
Whether I have supped or not I do not know; whether I have 
found fault with you?—why should I find fault with you?—;if I 
have boon disquieted?—why should I have been so ?—^if I have 
been angry with you?—never!” 

‘‘You aiY* an angel!” said Anzoleto, returning her caress. 
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“Ah, my only consolation! how cold and perfidious are all 
other hearts!’^ 

“Alas! what has happened?—^\\diat have they done to the 
snn of my soul?’' exclaimed Consuclo, mixing with the sweet 
Venetian’dialcct.the passionate expressions of her native tongue. 

^ Anzolcto told»her all that hau happened—oven his moon¬ 
light sail with Corilla, and more csiiecially the encouragement 
which she had held out to him; only he smoothed matters ovpr 
somewhat, saying nothing that could vex Consuclo, since m 
point of fact he hiwl boon fait^iful—and he told almost all. But 
there is always some minute particle of truth on which judicial 
inquiiy has never thrown ligfit—M’hich no client has revealed 
to his advocate—which no sentence has ever aimed at except 
by chance—because in these few se'crist facts or intentions is 
the entire cause, the motive, the aim—the object in a w'ord—of 
these great suits, always so badly pleaded and always so badly 
judged, whatever may be the araour of the speakers or the 
coolness of tlu$ inagisti’atc. 

To return to Anzoloto. It is not necessary to say W'hat poc- 
cadUloes he omitted, what emotions in public he ti’anslated in 
his own failiion, what secret palpitations in the gondola he 
forgot to mention. I do iTot think ho <‘vcii spoke of^thc gon¬ 
dola at all, and as to his flatteries to the caiitatrice, wdiy they 
wein adroit mystifications hy means of which he escaj ed her 
perilous advances without making Iht angry. ^Vliei’efore, 
neing unwilling, and 1 may add unahle, to mention all tin; 
temptations which ho had surmoinm.'d hy his prudence and 
caution, why, dear lady readt'j', shoidd tin* young .'’oguc 
awaken jealousy in theVosoin of Qlonsuolo? Happily fV)r the 
little Spaniard she knew nothing of jealousy. This dark and 
hitter feeling only aiflicts souls that have gre.atly suffered, and 
hitherto Cousuelo had been happy in her affection as she W’us 
good. The only thiiijf that made a profound impression upon 
lier was the severe yet flatbn’iiig denunciation of l*rofessor Por- 
pora on the adored head of An/oleto. She made liim repeat 
all the expressions which the maestro had used, and when he 
had done so, pondered on them long and cariuistly.” 

“ My little Cousuelo,” said Anzoleto without remarking Her 
ahsti'action, “it is horribly cold here. Are you not afraid of 
getting cold? Think, my dear, that our prospects depenci^^ 
much more upon your voice than upon mine.” 

“ 1 never get cold,” said sht; “ but you are so lightly dressed 
with your fine clothes. Here now, put on this mantle.” 

“ What would you have me do with this fine bit of tom taf- 
fe^i? I would rather t«'i.kc shelter for half an h6ur in your 
apartment” r 

“ ’Tis well,” said (yonsuclo, “ but then we must not speak; 
the neighbours w'ould heai* us and we should be to blame. 
They are not ill-disposed; they see us together without tor¬ 
menting me about it, because they know very w'oll you do not 
come here at niglit. You would do better to sleep at home.” 
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“Impossible! Tlicywill only open at daylight and there 
are still three hours to watch. Set;, my tooth chatter with the 
6old:“ 

“ Well,” said Oonsuelo getting ui>, “I shall let you into my 
room and return to tho ten’ace, so that if anybody should ob¬ 
serve it, it will be seen there is nothing wrong.” 

8hc brought him into a dilapidated apartment, where 
Hinder flowers and fj’escoes on the wall appeared a second pic¬ 
ture, almost in a worse condition than the first. A loi-ge 
squiire bod with a mattress of seaweed, and a spotted muslin 
coverlet, perfectly clean but patched with fragments of evicry 
imaginable colour; a straw chair, a little table, an antique 
gitftar, a filagree cross—tho only wealth her mother had left— 
a spinet, a great heap of worm-eaten music, which Professor 
I’orpora was kini^uofigh to lend—such was the furnitui'e of 
the young artist, (Mughter of a poor Jiohomian, the pupil of a 
celebrated master, anil the beloveil of a handsome adventurer. 
As tliere was but one chair, and a^ the table was covered with 
music, there was no seat fiir Anzolcto but the bod, on which 
he placed himself without hesitation. Hardly was ho seated, 
when, overwhelmed with fatigue, liis head fell upon'the woollen 
cushion which served as a pillow; out almost immediately 
starting up again by a viobmt oflbrt, ho exclaimed— 

“ Ami you, my poor girl! arc you going to take no rest? Ah! 
I am a wretcli—I shall go and lie in the streets.” 

“ No,” said Consuelo, gently thrusting him back—“ you are 
ill and-1 am not. My mother died a good (’atholic; she is 
now ii’ heaven, and sees us at this very hour. She knows you 
have kept tluj promise you matle to her, never to abandon me. 
She knows that our affectiuii has been pure since her death as 
before. She sees at this moment that I neither do nor tliink 
what is wrong—that her soul may repose in the Lord!” And 
hero Consuelo made the sign of the cross. Aiizoleto already 
slumbered. “ I am going to tell my beads,” continued Oon¬ 
suelo, moving away, “ tha: you may not take tho fever.” 

‘‘Angel that you are!” faintly murmured Anzolcto, and ho 
did not even perceive that he was alone. She bad gone in 
fact to the terrace. In a short time she returned to assure 
herself that he was not ill, and, finding that he^ slept tran- 
ci^illy, she gazed long and earnestly at Ills beautiful face, as 
it lay lighteil by the moon. 

Then, determined to resist di’o wsincss herself, and finding 
that the emotions of the evening had caused her to neglect her 
w'ork, she lighted tfie lamp, and, seated before the little table, 
she noted a composition which Master Porpora had required 
of her for the following day. « 

CHAPTER VT. 

! 

The Count Zustiniani, notwithstanding his philosophical com¬ 
posure, was not so indiflerent to the insolent caprices of Gorilla 
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as he pretended. Good-natured, weak, frivolous, ^ustiuiani 
was only a rake in appearance and by his social position. He 
could not help feeling at the bottom of his heart ungrateful 
return which this insolent and foolish girl had made to his ge¬ 
nerosity; and though at that period it was considered the 
worst possible taste, as well at Venice as at Paris, to seom 
jealous, his Italian pride revolted at the absurd and miserablo 
position in which Oorilla had placed him. So, the same after¬ 
noon that had seen An/.oleto shine at the Palazzo Zustiniani, 
the count, after having laughed with Barberigo over the tricks 
of Gorilla, his saloons being emptied and the wax-lights extin¬ 
guished, took down his cloak and sword, and, in older to ease 
nis mind, set off for the palazzo inhabited by the poor singer. 

He found that she Avas alone, but sti]! ill at case, lie bc^an 
to converse in a low voice with the barcar^ who Avas mooring 
the gondola of the priina donna under the arch reserved for 
that purpose, and, by virtue of a few sequins, ho easily con¬ 
vinced himself that he avus not mistaken, and that Gorilla had 
not been alone in the gondola; but who it Avas that had uc- 
companieil her he could not ascci’tain—the gondolier knew 
not. lie had met Anzplcto a hundred times in the passages 
of tiio theatre, or near the Palazzo Zustiniani, bih! failed to 
recognise him when powdered and in his dark attire. 

This inscrutable mystery completed the count’s aidloyance. 
He consoled himself Avith ridiculing his rival, the only ven- 
geonco which good breeding permitted, and not less cruel in a 

f ay and frivolous age than murder at more serious periods. 
^ le could not sleep; an*l at tlio hour AA’^hon Porpora liegan his 
instructions, ho set out for the Stiiola tli Mendicanti, and tlic 
hall Avherc the young pupils \\’cre wont to assemble. 

The position of the count Avith regard to the lcai*ned pro¬ 
fessor was for soinq years past much changed. Zustiniani 
was no longer the musi(;al anta^nist of Porpora., but in some 
sort his associate and leader. He had advanced considerable 
sums to the establishment over which the learned moesti’o pre¬ 
sided, and out of gratitude the directors had invested nim 
■with the supreme control. The two associates then wore as 
good h'iends as could be expected from the intolerance of the 
maestro with regard to the music in vogue—an intolerance, 
however, which was considerably softened by the assistance 
and resources lavished by tjie count in behalf of the propaga¬ 
tion of serious music. Besides, the latter had brought out at 
San Samuel an opera which the maestri had written. 

“ My dear master,” said Zustiniani, drawing Poipora aside, 
^ you must not only give me oiio of your pupils for'the theatre, 
but say which of them is best calculated to replace Gorilla. 
That artist is wearied, her voice has decayed, her r.aprices ruin 
us, the public will be disgusted. Truly we must obtain a 
I’ardon, dear reader, for this was said in Italian, 
and^e count made no mistake. 

“I have not got what you require,” replied Poipora, drily. 
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“ What! in.v dear maestro,” exclaimed the count, “you are 
not goin^ to tall back into your dark moods? Is it after ^1 
the sacritices and all the devotion which 1 havo manitested 
towards you, that you are going to deny mo a slight favour 
when I ask your assistance and advice in my own behalf?” 

“ I would not bo justified in granting it,” I’eplied the profes¬ 
sor, “and what I have just said is the truth, told you by a 
friend, and with the desire to oblige you. 1 havo not in my 
sefiool a single person capable of replacing Coj'illa. I do not 
estimate her higher than she deserves; yet in declaring that 
the talent of this girl has no real worth in my eyes, I am forced 
to acknowledge that she possesses an experience, a skill, a fa¬ 
cility, and a sympathy with the public, which can only be 
acquirad by years of practice, and w'hich could not 1x5 attained 
by other debutantes foi^a long time.” 

“That is true,” Bfhid the count; “but we made Gorilla, wo 
saw her begin, we procured the approbation of the public; 
her beauty gained her j;hrcc-fourths of her success, and you 
havo individuals equally agreeable in your school. You cannot 
deny that, master. Como, admit that (/loriuda is the most 
beautiful creature in the universe.” ^ 

“ Yes, Igit saucy, mincing, insupportable. The public per¬ 
haps may find her grimaces charming—but she sings false, 
she lia% neither soul nor intelligence. It is trae that the 
public has only cars; but then she has neither memory nor 
address, and she could only save herself from condemna¬ 
tion hji the happy charlatanism that succeeds \vith so many 
others^' 

Thus saying, tho professor cast an itlvoluutary glance upon 
Auzoleto, who, under favour of the count, and on pretence of 
listening to the class, had kept a little apart, atteuaing to tho 
conversation. 

“It matters not,” said Zustiniaiii, who heeded littlo the 
master’s raiicoui'; “ I shall not give up my project. It is long 
since 1 have heard Glorinda. Let her come with five or six 
others, tho prettiest that can be found. Come, Anzoloto,” 
said he, smiling, “ you ore well enough attii-ed to assume the 
grave air of a young professor. Go to the garden and speak 
to the most striking of these young beauties, and |ell them that 
the professor and 1 expect them here.” 

‘ Anzoleto obeyed, but whether through malice or addiTss, he 
brought the ugliest, so that Jean Jacques might have said for 
once with trutli, “Sofia was one-eyed, and Cattiua was a 
cripple.” 

Tnis guidrpm <nu> was takcif in good part; and after they 
had laughed in their sleeves, they dismissed them, in order to 
send those of their companions whom the professor named. 
A charming group soon made their appearance, with Glorinda 
at their head. * 

“ What magnificent hair!” exclaimed the count, as tho latter 
passed him with her superb tresses, 
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“There is much more on than in that head," said the 
professor, without deigning to lower his voioo. 

After an hour's trial the count could shind it no longer, but 
with courteous expressions to the young ladies, retired full of 
consternation, after saying in the professor’s ear, “We must 
not think of these cockatoos!" 

“ Would your Excellency permit me to say a word respect¬ 
ing the subject which occupies you,” said Anzolcto in a low 
voice to the count as they descended the steps. 

“ Speak,” said the count; “ do you know this marvel whom 
we seek?" 

" Yes, Eccellcnza." 

“ In what sea will you fish up this precious pearl?” 

“At the bottom of the class, w'liere the jealous Poipora 
placed her on the day when you passed your female battalion 
in review.” 

“ What! is there a diamond in the school whose splendour 
has never reached my eyes? If Mastoi Porjiora has played mo 
such a trick !—** 

“ Illustrious, the diamond of which I 8i)eak is not strictly 
X>artof the«^chool; she jp only a poor girl who sings in the 
choruses when they require Iiei* services, and to \.hom the 
professor gives lessons partly through charity, but still more 
from love of his art.” 

“In that case her abilities must be extraordinary, for the 
professor is not easily satisfied, and is no way prodigal of 
his time and labour. Ijould 1 have hoard her perchance with¬ 
out knowing it?” , 

“ Your Excellency heard her long ago when she was but a 
child. Now she is a young woman—able, studious, wise as the 
professor himself, ana capable of extinguishing Corilla on the 
first occasion that she sings a single air beside her in the 
theatre.” 

“•Does she never sing in public ? Did she not sing some¬ 
times at vespers?” 

“ Formerly, your Excellency, the professor took pleasure in 
hearing her sing in the church; but since then the s€olo.ri\ 
through jealousy and i-evenge, have threatened to chase her 
from the tribune if she. reappears there by their side.” 

“ She is a girl of bad conduct then?” 

“ Oh Heavens! she is a virgin, pure as the newly fallen snow! 
But she is poor and of mean extraction—like myself, Eccel- 
lenza, whom you yet deign to elevate by your goodness—and 
these wicked babies have threatened to complain to you of 
bringing into their class a pupil who did not belong to it." 

“ Where can I hear this wonder ?” 

“ Lot your Highness order the professor to‘make her sing 
before you, and you can then judge of her voice and the amount 
of^« talont." 

“ Totar confidence inclines me to believe you. You say I 
heai^ her long since?—I cannot remember when/' 
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“ In the church of the Mendicauti, on. a general relicarsal 
of the ‘ Salve Hegina* of Pcrgoleso.” 

“ Oh, I remember now,” nxclalmed the count; “voice, accent, 
and intelligence equally admirable!” 

“ She was then but fourteen, my Lord—no better.than a 
'child.” 

“ Yes—but now I think of it, I remember she was not hand¬ 
some.” 

*Not handsome, Eccellenza!” exclaimed Auzoleto, quite as¬ 
tounded. 

" She was called—let me see—was it not a Spanish name?— 
something out of the way ?” 

“ It was Consuelo, ray Lord.” 

" Yes, that is the name; you were to many her then, a step 
which made the professcA- and myself laugh a little, (yonsuelo 
—yes, it is the same; the favourite of the i^rofessor, an intel¬ 
ligent girl, but very ugly,” 

“ Very ugly?” repeated Auzoleto, jis if stupihed. 

“ Yes, my child. Do you still admire her?” 

“ She is my friend, lllustrissimo.” 

“Friend! that is to say sister or sweetheart—wj)iich of the 
two?” • 

“ Sister, my master.” 

“ In tl^'it case 1 c.au jcfive you an answer without paining yem; 
your idea is devoid of (Common sense. To rei)lace OoiiUa it 
would require an angel of beauty, and your Consuelo, if I 
rcmembcj' rightly, was not only ugly, but frightful!” 

The ^ouut was accosted at this momeut by one of his friends, 
and left Auzoleto, who was ijtruck duiifb with amazement, and 
Avho repeated with a sigh, “ She is frightful V* 

CIIAPTlCll VII. f 

It may a])pear rather astonishing, dear reader, and yet it is 
very certain, that Aiizolet(j never had formed an opinion of 
the beauty or the ugliness of Consuelo. Consuelo was a being 
so solitary, so unknown in Venice, that no one had thought of 
seeking wdiethci*, beneath this veil of isolation and obseuri£y, 
intelligence and goodness had ended by showing themselves 
under an agreeiuilo or insignificant form. Porpora, who had 
no senses hut f ir his art, had only seen in her tlie artist. Her 
'neighbours of the Corte Minelli #bsei'vcd, without al^techiug 
any bla-r.e to it, her innocent love for Anzoleto. At Venice they 
are not particular on this score. They predicted indeed very 
often, that tfshe would be nnfPappy with this youth withou( 
business or calling; and they counselled her rather to seek to 
establish herself with some honest workman. But she replied 
to them that, as she herself was without friends or support^ 
Anzoleto suited her perfectly, and as for six years no 
had passed Muthout their seeing them together, never seeking 
A)ny_cqpcealment and never quarrelling, mey h^ ended by 9^* 
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customiuff themselves to their free and apparently iiidissolublo 
union, and no neighbour had over paid court to the arnica of An- 
zoleto. Whether was this owing to her supposed engagement or 
to her extreme poverty®—or was it, perhaps, that her person 
had no attractions for them ? This last supposition is the 
most probable. 

Every one knows, however, that from fourteen to iiiltoou, 
girls are generally thin, out of sorts, without harmony either 
as to proportions oi' movements. Towaids fifteen, to use^a 
common expression, they undergo a sort of fusion, after which 
they become, if not pretty, at* least agreeable. It has even been 
lumarked that it is not desirable that a young girl should grow 
good-looking too eai’ly. 

Consuelo, like others, had gained all the benefits of adoles¬ 
cence ; she was no longer called ugly, ^mply because she had 
ceased to be so. As she was neither Dauphino nor Infanta, 
however, there were no crowds of courtiers to proclaim that 
her royal highness grew day by day more beautiful; and no one 
was sufficiently solicitous to tell Anzofeto that he should have 
no occasion to blush for his bride. 

Since Anzoleto had hcardher termed ugly at an age when the 
word had dcithcr sense «or meaning, he had forgotten to think 
about it; his vanity had taken another direction. Tiie theatre 
and renown were all his care, and he had no time to think of con¬ 
quests. His curiosity was aiHieased—he had no more to leai’ii. 
At twenty-two he w’as in a measure blase; yet his affection 
fbr Consuelo was ti'auquil as at eighteen, <h>spiie a four chaste 
kisses, taken as they were given, without shame. 

Let us not be astonkhed at this calmness ^nd propriety on 
tho part of a youth in other re.spe(?ts not over particular. Our 
young people had ceased to live as described at the beginning 
of this history. Consuelo, now nearly sixteen, continued her 
somewhat watidcriug life, leaving tho coiisorvatoi'y to eat her 
rice and repeat her lesson on the steps of the Piazetta with 
Auzoleto. When her mother, worn out by fatigue, ceased to 
sing for charity in the coffee-houses in thc^ evening, the poor 
ci'eature soi^ht I'efuge in one of tho most miserable garrets of 
the Corto Minelli, to die upon a pallet. Then the good Con- 
suelo, q^uitting her no moi’e, entirely clianged her manner of 
life. Exclusive of the hours when the professor deigned to 
jpve his lessons, she laboured sometimes at her needle, somc- 
frmes at counter-point, but sdways at the bedside of her imperi¬ 
ous and despairing mother, %\dio had cruelly ill-treated her in her 
infancy, and who now presented the frightful spectacle of a 
last straggle without courago and without virtue. The filial 
|iiety and devotion of Consuelo never flagged ffir a single 
instant. The pleasures of youth and of hor free and wan¬ 
dering life—even love itself—all were sacrificed without a mo- 
XDpnt’s hesitation or regret. Anzoleto made hitter complaints, 
but finding reproaches useless, resolved to forget her and to 
fimuso himself; but this be found impossible, He had none of 
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tiie iudustry of Coiisuelo; he Icaniod quickly but iniperfoctly 
the interior lessons which liis toaclier, to gam the salary pro¬ 
mised by Zustiniiini, gave him equfilly quickly and equally 
ill. This was all very well for Anztdeto, in whom prodigal 
nature made up tor h»8t time and tlio eliects of inferior in¬ 
struction, but there were hours of leisure during which tho 
friendly and cheerful society of C'onsuelo were found sa^y 
wanting. He tried to addict himself to the habits of his class; 
h® frequentt'd public-houses, and wasted with young scape¬ 
graces the trilling bounties he cii^yed through the favour of 
Count Zustiniani, This sort of. life pleased him for some 
weeks; hut he soon tbund that his health and lus voice were 
becoming sensibly impaired—that the far-niente was not ex¬ 
cess, and that excess was not his element. J*rcscrved ft’om 
had passions through q, higher si)ecies of self-love, he retired 
to solitude and study; hut they only presoiitcd a frightful 
mixture of gloom ;ind dilhculty. He saw tliat Consuclo was 
no less necessary to his talents than to his happiness. She 
was studious and i>ersevering—living in an atmosphere of 
music as a bird in the air or a lish in the wave—^loving to 
ovoj’oome difliculties without inquiring into their nature any 
more than a child—hut impelled to c.ombat tho oli^tacles and 
j)onetrat#th(^ mysteries of art, by an instinct invisible as that 
which caus()s the germ to penefrate the soil and seek the air. 
Crmsui/fo enjoyed one of those rare and happy temperaments 
for which labour is an onjoymeiii, a sort of ref»osc, a necessary 
condition, anti to ■♦hich inaction would be an ellbrt, a waste, 
ill short a disoast^—^if inaction indeed to such natures were 
possiWe. But they know nothing oj^the kind; in apparent 
idleness they still labour, but it is not so much reverie as medita¬ 
tion. In seeing them act, one would suppose that they were 
tu’cating, whereas they but give expression to what has been 
already created. You will t(dl mo, gentle reader, that you 
liave never known such rare temperaments; to which I shall 
i^eply, dearly beloved reader, tliat J have met with but one. If 
so, am 1 older than you? >Vliy can 1 not toll you tliat I 
Iiave analysed in my own pwr brain the divine mystery of 
this intellectual activity? But alas! friendly.reader, it is 
neither you nor I who shall study this in ourselves. 

CoiiBUolo worked on, amusing herself the whjlo. She per¬ 
sisted for hours together, either by free and capricious flights 
of song or by study on the book, to vanquish dif^cultics which 
woidd have repelled Aiizoleto if*left to himself; and without 
any idea of emulation or premeditated design, ime forced him 
t() follow her, to second hereto comi)rehend and to rejplyto 
her—somtAimes, as it were, in the midst of almost childi|h 
bursts of laughter—sometimes borne away by tho poetic and 
creative fantaaiOf which pervades the popiuai' temperament of 
Italy and Kpain. During the many years in which he was in- 
11 iienced by the genius of (Jonsuclo—drinking at a souree which 
he did not comprehend—.copying her without knowing it— 
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Anzoleto, held besides in chains by bis indolence, had become 
a strange compound of knowledge and' ignorance, of inspira¬ 
tion and frivolity, of ixnvor arid weakness, of boldness and 
awkwardness, such as had plunged l^orpora at the last re¬ 
hearsal into a ])ei*iect labyrinth of meditation and conjecture. 
The maijstro did not know the secret of the riches wTiich he had 
borrowed froTii Consuelo; for liaving once Bcverely scolded the 
little one for her intimacy with this great idl<‘r, ho hjui never 
c^ain seen th(‘m together. Consuelo, Ixuit upon inaintaitnrig 
the good-will of lit'r master, took care whenever .she saw him 
at a distance, if in company with Anzoleto, to hide herself 
with agile bounds behind a column, or to disappear in the re¬ 
cesses of some gondola. 

These precautiinis wore still continued, when, Consnc'lo 
having become a nurse, Anzoleto, unable to support her ab¬ 
sence, ;ind feeling life, hope, inspir.ition, and ev(‘ii exi.stenc(f 
failing him, returned to share her s(*deutary life, and to boar 
with her tlio sourness and angry whims (tf the dying woman. 
Some months before the close of her lil’o, tlu! unha[)py <*rca- 
ture, broken down by her suHeriugs, and vanquished by tiie filial 
piety of her daughter, felt luir soul oj»onod to milder emotions. 
She habituatt'd herstdf in) tht‘ attentions of Anzoleb* who, al¬ 
though little accustomed to acts of fricndshij) and sell-donial, 
diimlayed a zealous kindness and good-will towanls tlio fe<‘hle 
sufiorer. Anzoleto had an even temper and gentle demeanour. 
His perseverance towards her aiul Consindcj at length won 
her heart, and in her last moments .she made tlu'Tti j “omise 
never to abandon each other. Anzol<*to })r()mised, aii<f ('veti 
felt in this solemn act a'depth of fi'eliug to which he had botui 
hitherto a stranger. The dying wdinaii made the engagement 
easier to him by saying:—“ Li't hc]’ b(‘ your friend, your sister, 
or your wife, only leave her not; sli<? knows none, has listened 
to none, hut you.” 

Consuelo, now an orphan, continued to ply her needle and 
study music, as well tri procum means for the present as to 
prepare for her union with Anzoh'to. During two years he 
continued to visit her in her garriit, without »'xporiericing any 
passion for her, or being able to fi‘el it for others, so much did 
the charm of being with her .seem referable to all other tilings. 

Without fully appreciating the lofty faculties of his compa¬ 
nion, he could see that her attainments and capabilities were 
superior to those of any of tliv singers at San Samuel, or even 
to those of CoriUa hcj*sclf. To his habitual affection were now 
added the hope, and almost the conviction, that a community 
of interests would render their future t'xisteiice at^once bril- 
lidht and profitable. Consuelo thought little f>f th »3 future: 
foresight was not among her good (lUiUities. She uould have 
cultivated music wtlioiit any other end in view than thi:,t of 
fiilffUIng her vocation; and tlio community of interest which 
the pi^pi^ce of that lut was to realise between her and her 
friend, had no other meaning to her than that of an asspeia- 
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tion of happiness and affection. It was therefore without ap¬ 
prising her of it, that he conceived tiic hope of realizing their 
dreams; andlearaingtha-t Zustiniani had decided on replacing 
Corilla, Aijzoleto, sagaciously divinin^ho wishes of his patron, 
had mjwle the proposal wliich lias airefwly been mentioned. 

But Consuelo’s ugliness—this sti-ango, unexpected, and in¬ 
vincible drawback, if tho count indee<l were not deceived—^had 
s^'uck terror and consternation to his souL So he retraced 
his 8t('ps to the Uorte Minolli, stopping every instant to recal to 
his mind in a new point of vio^v the likeness of his fj'iend, 
and to repeat again and again, “Not pretty?—ugly?—fright¬ 


en A FIEli Till. 

“Why do you stare at mo so?'' said Consuolo, seeing him 
enter her apartnnuit, .and lix a steady gaze upon her, without 
uttering a word. “ One would thiiilc you had never seen mo 
bef'oiv.” 

“ It is true, Oonsiuslo,” he replied; “ 1 have never seen you.” 

“Are you crazy?” continued she; “1 know iiofc what you 
mean.” • 

“ Ah, Heavens! I fear I am,” exclaimed Anzoleto. “ T luive 
a darkj*hidoou8 spot in iny brain, which prevents mo tt'om 
seeing you.” 

“ lloiy Virgin! you are ill, my fri<;ndl'’ 

“ N6^<icar girl; calm yourst'lf, an<l let us endojivour to see 
clearl/. Tell me, Consuelo, do you tlyiik me handsome?” 

“ Surely 1 do, since I ]ovc*you.'’ 

“But if you did not love me, what would vou think (»f me 
thou?” 

“ How can 1 know?” » 

“ But when you look at other num, do you know whether 
they are handsome or ugly ?'* 

“ Yes; hut I find you bandsomer than the handsomest.’’ 

“Is it because I am so or because you love me?” 

“ Both one and tho oth(‘r, I think. Bvei’yhody calls you 
handsome, and you know that you ;ire so. I >ut why do you 
ask ?” 

“ I wish to know if you would love mo wore I frightful ?” 

“ 1 should not ho aware of it pe^-haps.” 

“ Do you believe, thou, that it is possible to love one who is 
ugly ?” 

“ Why not, since you love me?” 

“Are ydii ugly, then, Consuolo? Tell me truly—are yon 
iiideod ugly?” 

“ They have always told me so—do you not see it?” 

“No; in truth, I see no such thing.'^ • e x »» 

“ In tiiat case, I am handsome enough, and am well satisnea. 

“ Hold there, Consuelo. W hen you look at me so sweetly, so 
lovin^y, so naturally, I think you prettier far than Corilla: 
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but I want to know if it bo an illusion of my imagination or 
reality. I know the expression of your countenance; 1 know 
that it is good, and that it pleases me. When I am angry, it 
calms me; when sorrowful, it cheers me; when 1 am cast 
down, it revives me. But your features, Oonsuelo, I cannot 
tell if they arc ugly or not.” 

** But I .ask you once more, what does it concern you?” 

“ I must know; tell mo, therefore, if it bo possible for a haivl- 
Bome man to love an ugly woman.” 

“You loved my poor mother, who was no better than .a 
spectre, and I loved her so dearly!”^ 

“ And did you think her ugly f” 

“Ko; did you?” 

“ 1 thought nothing about it. But^ to love with passion, 
Oonsuelo—for, in truth, 1 love you passionately, do I not ? 1 
cannot Uvo without you—cannot quit you. Is not that love, 
Oonsuelo V” 

“ Oould it bo anything (;lsc?” ^ 

“ Could it bo friendship?” 

“ Yes, it might, indeoa, bo friendship—” 

Here theunuch surpri^d (Jonsiielo paused and looked atten¬ 
tively at Anzoleto, while no, lalling into a melancholy reverie, 
asked himself for the first time whether it was love or iiriend- 
ship wliich ho felt for Oonsuelo; or whether the moderation and 
propriety of his demeanour were the result of respect or indif- 
rerence. For the first time he looked at the young girl with 
the eyes of a youth; analysed, not without dilficulty, h£r face, 
her form, her eyes—all t^ie details in fine of w'hich he had had 
hitherto but a confused ideal in his mind. For the first time 


Consuelo was embarrassed by the demeanour of her friend. 
She blushed, her heart beat with violence, and she turned aside 
her head, unable to support An/olcto’s gaze. At last, as h(» 
preserved a silence whicn she did not care to break, a feeling 
of anguish took possession of her heart, tears rolled down her 
cheeks, and she nid her face in her hands. 

“ Oh, I see it plainly,” said she; “ you have come to tell me 
that you will no longer have mo for your friend.” 

“ No, no: I did not say that—I did not say that!” exclaimed 
Anzoleto, terrifiod by the tears which he caused her to shed 
for the first time; and, mstored to aU his brotherly feeling, he 
folded Consuelo in his arms. But as she turned her head 


aside, he kissed, in place of* her calm, coqI cheek, a glowing 
shoulder, ill-concealed by a handkerchief of black lace. 

“ I know not well what ails mp,” exclaimed Consuelo, tear¬ 
ing herself foom his arms; “ I think I am ill; I fool as if 1 
were going to die.” 

“ You must not die,” said Anzoleto, following and supporting 
her in his arms; “ you arc fair, Consuelo—^yes, you are fairP 

Ih truth, she was then very fair. Anzoleto never inquired 
bow, but ne could not help repeating it, for his heart felt it 
warxoly. 
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" But/' said Oonsuelo, pale and agitated, “ why do you insist 
80 x>n finding me pretty to-day?” 

“ Would you not wish to be so, dear Consuclo?” 

“ Yes, for you!” 

” And for others too?” . 

“ It concerns me not.” 

“ But if it iniluenced our future prospects?” Here Auzedeto, 
syping the uneasiness which ho caused his betrothed, told her 
candidly all that had occurred between the count and himself. 
And when ho came to repeat tho oxpressions, anything but 
flattering, which Zustiniani had ‘employed when speaking of 
her, the good Consuelo, now perfectly tranquil, could not re- 
sti'ain a violent burst of laughter, drying at the same timo 
her tear-stained eyes. 

“Well?” said Anzolbto, turprisod at this total absence* of 
vanity, “do you take it so coolly? Ah! Consuelo, I can see 
that you arc a little coquette. You know very well that you 
are not ugly.” • 

“ Liston,” said she, smiling; “ since you arc so serious about 
trifles, 1 find I must satisfy you a little. 1 never was a co- 
qu(;ttc, and not being handsome, do not wish to ^ocm ridicu¬ 
lous. B«t as to being ugly, I am no^onger so.” 

“ Indeed I Who has tolil you ?” 

“ Fimt it was my mother^ who was never uneasy about my 
ugliness. I heard her often say that sho was far less passable 
than I in her infancy, and yet when she was twenty she was the 
handsihnest girl in Bm-gos. You know that when the people 
looked at her in the c*af6s whereshesang, they said, 'this woman 
must have been once beautjiful.’ Sodomy good ^end, beauty 
is fleeting; when its possessor is sunk in poverty it lasts for a 
moment a.nd then is no more. I might become handsome— 
who knows?—^if 1 was not to be too much exhausted, if I got 
sounfl rest, and did not suffer too much from hunger.” 

“ Consuelo, we will never part. J shall soon be rich. You 
will then want for nothing, and can be pretty at your case.” 

“ Heaven grant it; but God’s will be done!” 

“ But all this is nothing to the purpose; we must see if the 
count will find you handsome enough for the theatre.” 

“ That hard-hoarted count! Let us trust that be will not bo 
too exacting.” 

“ First and foremost then, you are not ugly?” 

“ No; I am not ugly. T hcaid. the glass-blower over the 
way thei'e say not long ag<) to his wife—‘ Do you know that 
little Consuelo is not so much amiss. She has it fine figpirCf 
and whenisho laughs she fills* one’s heart with joy ; but when 
she sings, oh, how beautiful sho is!’ ” 

“ And what did the glass-blower’s wife say?” 

“She said—‘ What is it to you? Mind your business. What 
has a married man to do with young girls?”' • 

“Did sho appear angry?” 

“ Qh, vciy angrv.” 
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“ It is a good sign. She knew that her husband was not far 
wrong. Well, what more?" 

“ Why, the Countess Moiicenigo, who gives out work and 
has always been kiinl to me, said last week to Dr. Ancillo, 
who was there when I ea,lled—‘ Only look, doctor, how this 
ZiteXla has grown, how fair she is and how well inadel’ ” 

“ And what did the doctor say?" 

“ * Very true, madam,’ said h(-‘; ^per Saccol I should not haj^o 
known her: she is one of those constitutions that become hand¬ 
some when they gain a littlo fat. »She will bo a fine girl, you 
will see that.’ ’’ 

“ And what more?" 

" Then tho superior of Santa Chiara, for whom I work em¬ 
broidery for tho altars, said to one of tho sisters—‘Does not 
Oonsnelo resemble Santa Oeeilitn l?vorv time that 1 pray 
before her image I cannot heli) tliinking of this little one, and 
then I pray for her that she may never fall into sin and that 
she may never sing but for tlu' cdiurch,^’ ” 

“And what said the sister?’’ 

“ The sister replied—‘ It is true, mother—it is quite true.’ 
As for myself, I hastened to the ciuirch and looked at tiu'ir 
Cecilia, which is paintefi by a grent master, and is very 
beautiful." 

“And like you?” 

“A little.” 

“ And you never told mo that?" 

“ I never thought of it.” 

“ Dear Consuclo, you arc beautiful then?" i, 

“ 1 do not think so; b&t I am nojt so ugly as they say. One 
thing is certain—^they no longer call me ugly. Iterliaps they 
think it would give me pain to hear it." 

“ Let mo see, little Consuclo; look at me. First, you have 
tlie most beautiful eyfia iti the world." 

“ But my mouth is largo," said Cousuido, laughing, and 
taking up a broken bit of looking-glass, which served her as 
a pi/sche. 

It is not very small indeed, hut then what glorious tooth I" 
said Anzoloto; *“ they are as white as pearls, and when you 
smile you show them all." 

“ lu that case you must say something that will make mo 
laugh, when w'o are with the count.” 

" You have ma^niticent lusir, Consuclo.’’ 

“ Oh yes; would you like to soo it ?" and she loosed the pins 
which fastened it, and her dark shining locks fell in flowing 
masses to the floor. * « 

Your chest is broad, your waist small, your shoulders—ah, 
tiiey are beautiful, Consuclo !" 

^My feet," said Consuelo, turning tho conversation, “are 
not*so had;” and she hold up a little Andalusian foot, a beauty 
almost unknown in Venice. 

“ Your hand is beautiful, also," said Anzoleto, kissing fj?r the 
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first time that hand which he had hitherto clasped only in com-' 
passion. “ Lot ino see your aims.” 

“•But you have scon them a hundred times,” said she, 
removing her long gloves. 

“ No; [ have novi*r scon them,” said Anzoleto, whose admi¬ 
ration every moment increased, and he again relapsed into 
silence, gazing with beaming eyes on the young girl, in whom 
eijj'.h moment no discovered ni‘w beauties. 

All at once Oonsuolo, embarrassed by this display, endea- 
voured to i*ogain hiii* former quiet enjoymen^ and began to 
pace np and down tlio apartment, gesticulating and singing 
I’roiii time to time in a somewhat exaggerated fashion, severiu 
passages from the lyric drama, lUst as if she were a performer 
on tlie sta^c. 

“ Maguilic(iut!” exclaimed Anzoleto, ravished with surprise 
at finding her capable of a display which she had not hitherto 
manifested. 

“It is anytlihig but magnificent,” said Consuelo, reseating 
licrsolf; “ and I hopo you only spoke in jest.” 

“ It would be magiii ti cent ori the hoai‘ds at any rate. I assure 
you there W'ould not he a gesturo too mucli. Corilla would 
burst witfc jealousy, for it is just tht* way she gets on when 
they applaud her to the skii’S.” 

“ Mywlear Anzoleto, I <lo not wish that Corilla should grow 
jealous iJiout any such noiisciise; if the public wei’e to ap^ud 
'me merely because I knew how to ape her, I would never ap- 
]>ear before them.” 

“ Y#u would do better then?” 

“ I ho])e so, or I should nyver attenii>t it.” 

“ Very Avell; how would you manage?” 

“ I eannot say.” 

“ Try.” 

“ No; for all this is but a dream; and until they have de¬ 
cided wliotlior I am ugly or not, we had better not plan any 
moie fine ])i‘ojects. l^erhaps wo are a little mad just now, and 
after all, as the count lias said, (Jonsuelo may be frightful.”j 

I'his last supposition caused Anzoleto to take bis leave. 

CHAPTKTl IX. 

At this period ot his life, though almost mikiiown to bio- 
grapluu-s, l*orpora, one of tho Ifcst Italian composers of the 
(iighteentli century, tlio pupil of Scaidatti, tho masltcr of Hasso. 
Farinelli, Oafariollo, Mingotti, Salimbini, Hubert (surnamod 
the Porp#T-iuo), ot Gabrieli* of Monteni—in a word, the 
founder of tho most cclebrat(‘.d school of liistime—languished 
ill obscurity at Venice, in a condition bordering on poverty and 
despair. Nevertheless, he had formerly been director of the 
conservatory of tho Aspedaletto in the samu city, and ihifl 
period of his life had been evmi brilliant. He had there 
written and performed his best operas, his most beautiful can- 
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tatns, and his finest church music. Invited to Vienna in 
1728) he had theie after some effort gained the favour of the 
Emperor Charles VI. I'atronisod at the court of Saxony, 
where he gave lessons to the electoral jjrincess, Porpora 
firom that repaired to Tjondon, where ho rivalled for nine or 
ten years the glory of Handel, the master of masters, whose 
star at that period had begun to pale. The genius of the lat¬ 
ter however obtained the supremacy, and Poipora, wounded 
in pride and purse, had returned to Venice to resume the direc¬ 
tion of another conservatory. lie still composed operas, but 
found it difficult to get them represented. His last, although 
written in Venice, was brought out in London, whei'e it had no 
success. His genius had incurred these serious assaults, against 
which fortune and glory might perhaps have sustained hini j but 
the neglect and ingratitude of Hasso, Farinelli, and Cafariello, 
broko his heart, sourod his character, and poisoned his old age. 
Ho is known to have died miserable and neglected in his 
eightieth year at Naples. 

At the period when Count Zustiniani, foreseeing and almost 
desiring the defection of Corilla, sought to replace her, Por¬ 
pora was subject to violent fits of ill humour, not always with¬ 
out foundation; for if they preferred and sang at Venice the 
music of Jomolli, of Lotti,of Cari6simi,of Gaspirini, and other 
excdlent masters, they also adopted without discrimina\,ion the 

J ir^uctions of Cocchi, of Buini, of Salvator Apollini, and other 
ooal comx>osers, whose common and easy style served to, flatter 
mediocrity. The operas of Hasso could not please a master 
justly dissatisfied. Tlie \«;orthy but unfoitunate Porpora'there¬ 
fore, closing his heart and ears alike to modem produc.tions, 
sought to crush them under the glory and authority of the an¬ 
cients. He judged too severely of the graceful compositions of 
Galuppi, and oven the original fantasias of Chiozzetto, a favour¬ 
ite composer at Venice. In short, he would onW speak of Mar¬ 
tini, Durante, Monte Verde, and Palestrina; I do not know if 
oven Marcello and Ijoo found favour in his eyes. It was there¬ 
fore with reson^e and dissatisfaction that he received the first 
overtures of Zustiniani concerning his poor pupil,whose good 
fortune and glory he nevertheless desired to promote; for he 
had too much experience not to bo a warn of her abilities and 
her deserts. But he shook his head at the idea of the profa¬ 
nation of a genius so pure, and so liberally nurtured on the 
sacred manna of the old masfers, and replied—Take her if it 
must be so—this spotless soul, this stainless intellect—cast her 
to tho dogs, hand her over to the brutes, for such seems the 
destiny of genius at the period in which wo live.” i 
This dissatisfaction, at once grave and ludicrous, gave the 
count a lofty idea of the merit of the pupil from the high value 
which the severe master attached to it. 

“Bo, so, my dear maestro,” ho exclaimed: “is that indeed 
your opinion? is this Consuclo a creature so extraordinary, so 
divine?*’ / 
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* “ You shall hear her,” said Porpora, with an air of I'osigna- 

tion, \fhilo ho murmured, “ It is her destiny.” 

The count succeeded in raisins the spirits of the master from 
their state of depression, and led him to expect a serious re¬ 
form in the choice of operas. lie promise<l to exclude inferior 
productions so soon as he should succeed in plotting rid of Go¬ 
rilla, to whose caprices he attributed their admission and suc- 
ccs*. Ho even dexterously gave him to understand that he 
would be very reserved as to Hasso; and declared that if Por ¬ 
pora would write an opera for Gonsyielo, the pupil would confer 
a double glory on her master in expressing his thoughts in a 
stylo which suited them, as well as realize a lyric triumph for 
8an Samuel and for the count. 

Porpora, fairly vanquighed, began to thaw, and now secretly 
longed for the coming out of his pupil, as much as he had 
hitherto dreaded it from the fear that she should l)e the means 
of adding fresh lustre to the productions of his rivals. But 
as tho count express<d* some anxiety touching Consuelo’s 
appearance, he refused to permit him to hoar Her in private 
and without preparation. 

“ I do not wish you to suppose,” ^id ho, in r§ply to the 
(umnt’s qefistions and entroaties, “ that she is a beauty. A 
poorly dressed and timid girl, in presence of a nobleman and a 
judge—sMiild of the people, who has never been the object of 
the slightest attention—(tannot dispense with some preparatory 
toilet, ^nd besides Consuelo is one whoso expression genius 
ennobles in an extraordinary degree. She must be seen and 
hoard ett the same time. Leave it aU to me: if you are not 
satisfied you may leave her alont?, and 1 shall find out means 
of making her a good nun, who will be the glory of the school 
and the instructress ()f fature puiiils.” Such in fact was the 
destiny which Porpora had planned for Cpnsuelo. 

When he saw his pupil again, ho told her that she was to be 
lieard and an opinion given of her by the count; but as she 
vraa uneasy on tho snore of her looks, ho gave her to under¬ 
stand that she would not he seen—in short, that she would 
sing behind the organ-screen, the count being moivJly present 
at the service in tho church. Ho advised her, nowev«, to dress 
with some attention to appearance, as she would l^avo to ho 
presented, and though the noble master was poor hf gave her 
money for tho purpose. Consuelo, frightened an<^' agitated, 
busied for the first time in her life xHth attention to hfer )>erson, 
hastened to see after her toilet and her voice. Shd tried the 
last, and found it so fresh, so briUiuut, and so ftdl, ibS't Anzo- 
leto to whoifi she sung, more than once repeated wi^ ecstasyi 
“Alas! why should they require morn than that liie knows 
how to sing?” 
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CHAPTER X. ’ 

On the cvo of tho impni'taut day, Anzoloto found Consuelo’s 
door closed aud locked, and after havini^ waited for a quarter 
of an hour on tlie stairs, he finally obtained permission to see 
his Mend in her festal attire, the effect of which slio wished to 
try before him. She had on a haudsomo flowered muslin 
dross, a lacc liandkcjxdiief, aud powder. She was so ranch 
alter^, that Aiizoleto was fbr some moments uncertain whether 
she had gained or lost by tho change. The hesitation which 
Consuelo road in his eyes was as tho stroke of a dagger to her 
heart. 

“Ah!'* said she, “I see very well that T do not please you. 
How can I hope to please a stranger, when ho who loves mo 
sees nothing agroeablo in my appearance'^’* 

“Wait a little,’* replieri Anzoleto “I like your eh^gaiit 
figure in those long stays, and the distinguished air which this 
lace gives you. The laigo folds of your petticoat suit you h) 
admu*ation, but 1 rcgj'ot your long block hair. I lowevci*, it is 
tho fashioh, aud to-nior*‘'dw you must ho a lady.” 

“And why must I bo a lady? For ray part I hate this 
powder, which fades one, aud makes even tlio most ^;eautil'ul 
grow old before her time. 1 have an artificial airounder nil 
these furbelows: in short, I am not satisfied with myself, and 
X see you are not so either. Oh! hy-the-byo, I wffs at re¬ 
hearsal this morning, and saw Clorinaa, who also wiu^i trying 
on a new di'ess. She Vas so g^y, so tearless, so haiulsonio 
(oh! she must bo happy—you need not look twice at her to he 
sure of her beauty), that 1 feel afraid of appearing beside her 
before the count.” 

“You may be eas^; the count has seen her, aud has heard 
her too.” 

“And did she sing badly?” 

“As she always does.” 

“Ah, my friend, these rivalries spoil the disposition. A 
little while ago, if Clorinda, who is a good giri iiotwitiistand- 
ing her vanity, had l>eeii spoken of unfavourably by a ju<lge, 
I should have been sorry for her from the bottom of my heart; 
X should liave shared her grief aud humiliation; ami now I 
find myself rejoicing at it X To strive, to envy, to seek to in¬ 
jure each other, aud all that foi' a man whQln wo do not love, 
whom we do not oven know! 1 fed very low-spirited, my 
dear love, and it seems to mo Us if I were as muc]^ frightened 
by the idea of succeeding as by that of failing. It seems as 
if our happiness was coming to a close, and that to-morrow 
af^iihe trial, whatever may be the result, I shall return to 
thi^.poor apartment a ditlereut person from wliat I have 
hithom lived in it.” 

Two large tears rolled down Consuolo’s cheeks. ^ 
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“What! firo you going to cry now?” said Anzoleto. “Do 
you think of what you aro doing? You will dim your eyes 
and swell your eyeU<ls. Your eytjs, Cousuelo! do not spoil your 
(’yciS, which aro the most beautiful feature in your fa<^e.” 

“ (Jr rather the least ugly,” said she, wiping away her tears. 
“ Ooino, when we give ourselves up to tlio world wo have no 
longer any right to weep.” 

l^er friend tried to console her, hut she was exceedingly 
dejectf’id all tho rest of the day; and in the ovening, as soon 
as slu; was alone, she carefully hi'ushcd out the powder, 
combed and sinootht'd her ebon hair, tried on a little ^oss of 
black silk, still fresh and M'ell preserved, which she usually 
wore on Sundays, an<l recovered some portion of her confidence 
on once more recognising herself in her mirror. Then she 
prayed fervently and thoTight of her mother, until, melted to 
tears, she cried lierself to sleep. When Anzoleto came to seek 
her tho next day in ordiu’ to conduct her to tho church, ho 
found her seated before her spinet, dressed as for a holyday, 
and practising her trial piece. “What!” cried he, “your 
hair not dressed! not yet ready! It is almost the hour. What 
aiv you thinking ot^ Oonsuelo?” ^ 

" My frigid,” answered she resolutdj^-, “ my hair is dressed, 
I am ready, 1 am ti'antmil. I wish to go as T am. Those fine 
robes do^iot suit me. You like my black hair better than if it 
were covcyetl with i>owder. This waist does not impede my 
breathing. Do not cuideavour to change mv resolution; I have 
made upiny mind. I have prayed to God to direct me, and 
my nioihor to watch over my conduct. God has directod 
ino to be modest and simple. ,!My mothTir has visited me in my 
dreams, and she said what she has always said tolno; “Try 
to sing wtdl—Providoiioo will <lo tho rest.” I saw heff take my 
fine dress, my laces and my ribbons, aiul arrange them in tho 
wardrol>e; and then she put iny blai'.k froSk and my mantilla 
of muslin on the chair at the side of iny bod. As soon as T 
awoke I put past my costume as she liad done in the dream, 
and 1 put on the bla<‘,k frock and mantilla which you see. I 
luol more courage since I havt^ renounced the idea trf pleasing 
by means which I <lo not know how to use. No% hear iny 
voice; everything <lopcnds on that, you know.” She sounded 
a note. . 

“ Just heavens! wo are lost,” cried Anzoleto; “y^r voice is 
husky and your eyes are red. You have been Avoepng yestei*- 
day evening, Consuolo; hero’s a fine business! I toll you we 
are lost; you are foolish to dress yourself in mourning on a 
holyday—^i|brings bad luck and makes you ugly. Now quick! 
quick! put on your beautiful dress, while I go and buy yod 
some rouge. You are as pale as a spectre.” 

Tills gave rise to a lively discussion between them. Anzo¬ 
leto was a little rude. The poor girl’s mind was again agitated, 
and her tears flowed afresh, Anzoleto was irritated still mwe, 
and in^the midst of their debate the hour struck—the fatal hour, 
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(a quarter before two), just time enough to run to the church 
and reach it out of breath, Aiizoleto cursed and swore. Con- 
Buelo, palo and trembling as the star of the morning which 
mirrors itself in tho bosom of tho lagunes, looked for the last 
time into her little broken mirror; then turning, she throw 
herself impetuously into Aiizoloto's anns. “ Oh, my friend,” 
cried she, "do not scold me—do not enrso me. On the con¬ 
trary, press me to your heart, and drive from my cheek ?;bis 
deathlike paleness. May your kiss be as the fire from tho 
cdtar upon the lips of Isaiqh, end may (rod not punish us for 
having doubted his assistance.” 

Then she hastily threw her mantilla over her head, took tho 
music in her hand, and dragging her dispirited lover after her, 
mn towards the church of th<^ Mendicanti, where tho crowdhafl 
already assembled to hear the magnificent music of Porpora. 
Anzoleto, more dead than alive, proceeded to join the count, 
who had appointed to meet him in his gallery: and Consuelo 
mounted to the organ loft, where- tho choir was ah-eady 
arranged, and the professor seated before his desk. Con- 
Buelo did not know that the gallery of the count was so situ¬ 
ated as tq command a full view of the organ loft, that he al¬ 
ready had his eyes fixefl upon her, and did not lose * ■'no of her 
movements. 

But he could not as yet distinguish her featuresy* for she 
knelt on arriving, hid her face in hor hands, and began to 
pray with fervent devotion. "My God,” said she, in tho 
depths of her heart, “ thou knowest that T do not hsk thee 
to raise me above my ^‘ivals in order to abase tliein.^ Thou 
knowest that I do not wish to give myself to the world and t(» 
profane arts, in order to nbandon thy lovti, and to lose myst<lf 
in the paths of vice. Thou knowest that pride does not swell 
my soul, and that it is in order to live with him whom iny 
mother permitted mo to loro, never to separate myself from 
him, to ensure his enjoyment and happiness, that I ask thee 
to sustain me, and to ennoble my voice and my thoughts 
when I shall sing thy praise!” 

When the first sounds of the orchestra called Consuelo to her 
place, she rose slowly, her mantilla fell from her shoulders, and 
her face was at length visible to tho impatient and restless 
spectators in the neighbouring tribune. But what marvtdlous 
change is here in this young girl, just now so pale, so cast 
down, so overwhelmed by‘•fatigue and fear! The ether of 
heaven seemed to bedew her lofty forehead, while a gentle 
languor was diffused over tlie,noble and graceful outlines of 
her figure. Her tranq^uil countenance expressed none of 
fhose petty passions which seek, and as it were exact, ap¬ 
plause. There was something about her, solemn, mysterious, 
and elevated—at once lovely and affecting. 

Oonrago, my daughter!” said tho professor in a low voice. 
** You are about to sing the music of a great master, and he 
is here to listen to you.” 
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^ *^110?—^Marcello?” said Conauelo, seeing the pi'ofessor lay 
“^the Hymns of Marcello open on tho desk. 

“Yes—Marcello,” ropfied he. “Sing as usual—^nothing 
more and nothing less—and all will be well.” 

Marcello, then in the last year of his life, hod in fact come 
once again to revisit Venice his birth-place, where he had 
gained renown as composer, as writer, and as magistrate. Ho 
ha(y[)ecn full of coui’tesy towards Porpora, who had requested 
him to bo present in his school, intending to surprise him with 
the performance of Oonsuelo, who knew his mas^ficent ” 1 
' ckli immensi narram” by heart. * Nothing couM bo better 
adapted to the religious glow that now animated the heart of 
t^is noble girl. So soon as the first words of this lotty and bril¬ 
liant production shone before her eyes, she felt as if wafted into 
another sphere. Korgettfng Count Zustiniani—^forgetting tho 
spiteful glances of her rivals—^forgetting oven Anzoleto^ho 
thought only of God and of Mareello, who seemed to interpret 
those wondrous regions whoso glory she was about to cele¬ 
brate. What subject so beautiful!—^what conception so ele¬ 
vated!— 

I cit'U imnuintil narraiio 

J >ul graiidi Iddio la glurit«; 

II firiTiuincnto lucido 
AH' niiivorso annunzia 
(tuuiito Bieiio iniraliili 

^ Della Bua destra le operc. 

A diviSo glow overspread her features, and the sacred fire ot 
genius darted from her large black eyes, as tlio vaulted roof 
rang with that unequalled voice, and vnth tliose lofty accents 
which could only proceed fi'om an clevated^mtcllect, joined to a 
good heart. After ho had listened for a few instants, a torrent 
of delicious tears streamed from Mareello’s eyes. The count, 

* unable to restrain his emotion, exclaimed—“ By the Holy 
Hood, this woman is beautiful I She is Santa Ocoilta, Santa 
Teresa, Santa Consuelo! She is poetry, she is music, she is 
faith personified!” As for Anzoleto, wdio ha<lrisen, and whose 
trembling knees barely sufficed to sustain him with the aid of his 
hands, which clung convulsively to the grating of tho»'tribune, 
he foil back upon his seat ready to swoon, mtoxici|rted idth 
pride and joy. ^ j. 

It required aU the respect due to tlte loici^ty^ to pr^ent tlio 
numerous dilettanti in the crowd from liursting into apblause as 
if ^ey had been in tlie thcatro. The count would nof wait till 
the close of the service to express his enthusiasm ta^Porpora 
and Consuelp. She was obliged to repair to the tribuno of 
the count to receive the thanks and gratitude of Marc^o. She' 
■ found him so much agitated as to ho hardly able to G^e^. 

“ My daughter,” said he, with a broken voice, ” receive tho 
blessing of a dying man. You have caused mo to forget for 
an instant the mortal sufferings of many years. A miracle 
seems %s.ertcd in my behalf, ana the unrelenting, frightful ma- 
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lady appears to have lied for ever at the sound of your voice. 
If the angels above sing like you, I shall long to quit the world 
in order to enjoy that hapidncss which you have made known 
to me. Blessings then be on you, oh iiiy cliild, and n>ay your 
earthly happiness correspond with your deserts'. I have heard 
Fanstma, Bomanina, Cuzzoni, and the rest; but they are 
not to be named along with you. It is reserved for you to 
let the world hear what it lias never yet hoard, and to inaVe it 
feel what no man has ever yet felt.” 

Consuelo, ovorwhclmea by this magnificent eulogium, bowed 
her head, and almost bending to the ground, kissed, without 
being able to utter a word, the livid fingers of the dying man; 
then rising she cast a look upon Aiizoleto which seemed to 
say—“ Ungrateful one, you knew not what I was!” 

CnAPTJCli xr. 

During the remainder of the service, Consuelo displayed energy 
and resources which completely removed any hesitation Count 
Zustiniani might have felt resi)ecting her. She led, she ani¬ 
mated, she sustained the choir, displaying at each instant ]>ro- 
digious powers, and the varied <]ualities of her <'jice rather 
than the sti*ongth of her lungs. J<\)r those avIio know liow to 
sing do not become tired, and Coiisuelo sang M'ith^ as littl(* 
effort and labour as others might have in ineruly'broatliing. 
She was heard above all the rest, not bcc.ause sh<!\<creamed 
like those performers without soul and without breath, hut he- 
eanse of the unimaginsblo sweetness and purity of li6r tones. 
Besides, she felt tJnit she -was understood in every minute par¬ 
ticular. She alone, amidst the vulgar crowd, the shrill voices 
and imperfect tnlls of those around her, was a musician and a 
master. She filled, thendbre instinctively and without osten¬ 
tation, her powerful p»art, and as long as the servic«^ lasted sh(» 
took toe prominent place which she f(‘lt was necessary. After 
all was ov(>r, the choristers imputed it to her as a grievance 
and a crime; and those very persons who, failing and sink¬ 
ing; had as it were iiiijdoj-ed nor assistance with their looks, 
claimed for themselves all the eulogiums which were given to 
the school of Poipora at large. At these eulogiums the mas- 
«ter smiled and said nothing; but he looked at Consuelo, and 
Anzoleto understood very well what his look meant. 

After the business of tlnf day was over, the choristers par¬ 
took of a select collation which the count had caused to be 
served up in one of the parlour% of the convent.' Two immense 
|ables in toe foiin of a half-moon were sei)arated by toe grat¬ 
ing, in the centre of ■which, over an iimnonse pato, there was an 
opening to pass the dishes, which the count himself gracefully 
handed mund to the principal nuns and pupils. The latter, 
dj^ssed as Beguines, came by dozens altcraately to occupy the 
vacant ;|p^lacqs in the interior of the cloisters. The superior, 
seated nett the grating, was thus at the right handrjf tho 
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count as regarded the? outward hall; the seat on his left was 
’ vacant. Ma.rct?lIo, Porpora, the curate of the parish, and the 
olii(?iating priests, some dilletanti patricians, and the lay ad- 
iiiinistriftors of the school, tog(?tlior with the handsome Anzo- 
]rto with his black coat and sword, had a place at the secidar 
tabh'. The young singers, though usually animated enough 
on such occasions, what with the pleasure of feasting, of con¬ 
verging with gentlemen, the desire of pleasing, or at least of 
heiiig ohserv(*d—^w'ore on that day thoughtful and constrained. 
'I'ho project of the c;ount had somehow transpired—^for what 
• secret can he kept in a convent without oozingout?—andeach of 
those young girls secretly llath'rod herself that she should be 
])n?sentod by Porf>ora in order to succeed Gorilla. The pro¬ 
fessor w'as oven malicious enough to encourage their illusions, 
whether to induce them to perfoiTO better before Marcello, or 
to revcng(‘ himself for tlio ju-evious annoyance during their 
course of iustructioii. Certain it is that Clorinda, who was one 
of the out-pupils of the coHservatory, was there in full attire, 
Avaiting to take her place hosido the count; b?it when she saw 
the despised Gonsuofo, with Ikt black dress and ti’anquil mien, 
the ugly creature whom she? alFocted to despise, hencidbrth es¬ 
teemed a vtnsician and the only heatfty of the school, she 
became absolutely frightful wdth ang('r—uglier than Consuelo 
had ever 4teen—ugly as Venus herself would become were she 
actuated bj& a base and degrading motive. Aiizolcto, exulting 
ill his viewy, looked attentively at her, seated himself beside 
her, and loaded her Avith absurd compliments AA'hich she had 
not seiisv to understand, hut Avhich nevertheless consoled her. 
>Sho imagined she Avould revenge hersedf on her rival by at¬ 
tracting her betrothed, and spared no pains to intoxicate him 
AS'ith her cluirms. She a^'jis no match how’ever for her com- 
lianion, and Auzoloto \i"as acute enough to load her with 
,ridicule. ’ 

Jri the moan time Count Zustiniani, upon coiiA'crsldg with 
fjonsuelo, Avas amazed to find her endow'i?d with as much tact, 
good sense, and conversational poAvers, as he had found in her 
t;i]eiit and ability at church. Absolutely devoid of odquetr^, 
there Avas a cheerful frankness and confiding good r^tui'O in 
Jier manner wliich inspired a synipathy equally rapid and it- 
resistible. Wlicii the repast AA-as at an end, he invit^ her to 
take the air in his gondola Avitli his friends. Marcello was 
excused on account of his failing l%alth; but Porpfl|a, Bar- 
berigo, and other patricians Avero jiresent, and Anzoletowas also 
of tlie party. Consuelo, Avho felt not quite at home a^ong so 
many men, estreated the count \o invite (Ulorinda; libd Zus- 
tiiiiani, Avho did not suspect th<? badinage of Anzoleto ^ith this 
pool* girl, was not sorry to see him attracted hv her. The 
noble count, thanks to the sprightliness of his charitctcr, his 
fine figure, his wealth, his theati*e, and also the easy manuws’ 
of the counti*y and of the time, had a stro^ spice of conewt 
*in his < 5 |iaractor. Fired by the wino of Crreece and by hie 
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musical enthusiasm, and impatient to revenge himself on tiie 
perfidious Ciorilla, he thought there was nothing liiftre natural 
th an to pay his court to Consuelo. Seating himself tlierofore 
beside her in the gondola, and so aiTangiii^ that the young 
people should occupy the otlier extremity, he began to direct 
glances of a very significant character on his new flame. The 
simple and upright Consuelo took no notice. Her candour 
and good principte revolted at the idea that the protector of 
her friend couM harbour ill designs; indeed, her hahfLual 
modesty, in no way aftccted by the splendid triumph of the day, 
would nave made it impossible lor her to believe it. Slie per¬ 
sisted therefore in respecting the illustrious signor, who adopted 
her along with Anzolcto, aud continued to amuse herself witii 
the party of pleasure, in which she could see no liarm. 

So much calmness and good faith surprised the count, who 
remained uncertain whether it was the joyous submission of 
an unresisting heart or the unsuspiciousness of perfect inno¬ 
cence. At eighteen years of age, howevei*, now as well as a 
hundred years ago, especially with 2i fi-iend such as Anzoleto, 
a girl could not be perfectly ignorant. Every probability was 
in favour of the count; nevertheless, each time that he solxed 
the hand^ of his protegt6e, or attempted to steal his arm round 
lier waist, ho experienced an iudchnable fear, anifh fooling of 
uncertainty—almost of respect—^which restrained him, lie 
could not tell how. ^ 

Barberigo found Consuelo sufficiently attracti'>e, an<l lu; 
would in his turn gladly have maintained bis proteitiAons, hud 
he not been restrainea by motives of delicacy towards the 
count. “Honour to till,” said he to himself^ as he''saw the 
eyes of Zustiuiani swimming in*aa atmosphere of voluptuous 
delight; “my turn will come next.” Meanwhile the young 
i6aro erigo, not much accustomed to lo()k at the stars wheu on 
excursions with ladies, inquired by what right Aiuolotn should 
appropriate the fair Clorinda; and approaching, he endeavoured 
to make him understand that his place was r.ather to take the 
oar than to flirt with ladies. An/.oloto, notwithstanding his 
acuteness, was not well bred enough to understand at first 
what he meant; besides, his pride was fully on a par with the 
insolence of the patricians. He detested them cordially, and 
hisiapparont deference towards them merely served to dis¬ 
guise his inward contempt. Barberigo, seeing that he took 
a pleasure in imposing th^^m, bethought liiniscTf of a cruel re¬ 
venge.^ “By Jovel” said he to Clorinda, “your friend Cou- 
suolo is getting on at a furious rate; £ woij^der whore she will 
stop. Not contented with setting the town crazy with her 
' voice, she is turning the head of the poor count. ^ He will fall 
madly in love, and'Oorilla’s affair will be soon settled.” 

“ Oh, there is nothing to fear,” cxolaimed Clorinda, mock-- 
mgly; “Consuelo’s affections ain the property of Anzoloto 
here, to whom in fact she is engaged. They have been bm‘n- 
iug for each other, 1 don’t know how many years.” 
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, “ i do not knoiv how many years may be swept awav in the 
^winklin^ of an eye/’ said Barberigo, “ especially when tbo 
eyes of Zustiniani take it upon them to cast the mortal dart 
' Do not you think so, beautiful Olorinda?’' 

^ Anzoleto could bear it no longer. A thousand soi'pents al- 
^ ready found admission into his bosom, llithoito such a sas« 
picioii had never entered into his mind. He was transported 
witlnny at witnessing his friend’s triumph, and it was as much 
to ^e expi'ession to his transports as to amuse his vanity, 
that he occupied himself in rallying the unfortunate victim of 
4thc day. After some cross purposes with Barberigo, be feigned 
a sudden interest in a musical discussion which itoipora was 
keeping up with some of the company in the centre of the 
bark, and thus leaving a situation which he had now no 
longer any wish to retain,* he glided along unobserved almost 
to the prow. Ho saw at the first glance that Zustiniani did 
not relish his attempt to interrupt liis tSte-k-tdte with his be¬ 
trothed, for he replied coolly, and even with displeasure. At 
last, after several idle queslioiis badly received, he was advised 
to go and listen to the instructions which the great Dorpora 
was giving on counterpoint. 

** The giH^t Borpoj'a is not my master” said Anzolbto, con¬ 
cealing the rage w^hich devoured him. “He is Consuelo’s 
master; ngid if it would only please your Highness,” said he, in 
a low tone, bending towards the count in an insinuating 
manner, *^at my poor Consuelo should receive no other les¬ 
sons thaimhose of her old teacher.” 

“ Dear pud wcll-bclovod Zoto,” replied .the count caressingly, 
hut at the same time with profound m^ilicc, “ 1 have a wora 
for your car;” and leaning ti^Wards him ho added—^"Your 
betrothed has doubtless rcciuvcd lessons from you that mast 
render her invulnorabli'; but if 1 had any pretension to offer 
^lier others, I should at least have the right of doing so daring 
one evening.” , 

Anzoloto felt a chill run through his frame from head to 
foot. 

“ Will your gracious Highness deign to explain yourself?” 
s.aid he, in a choking voice. ^ ^ 

“ It is soon done, my good friend,” replied the ccAnt in a 
clear tone —** gondola for gondolaJ* ? 

Anzoleto was terrified when he found that the oiont had 
discovered his tSto-iH-tete with Ooril^. The foolish alsd auda¬ 
cious girl had boasted to Zustiniani in a violent quiirrcl that 
they had been together. The guilty youth vainly intended 
.‘istonishmcnt. “ You had better go and listen^ to/ Porpora 
about the pnnciplo of the Neapolitan schools,” said Ihe coimt; 
“ you will come back and tell me about it, tor it is a subject 
'that interests me much.”, 

“I perceive, your Excellency,” replied Anzoleto, frantic 
with rage and ready to dash himself into the sea.^ 

“ What!”i said the innocent Consuelo, astonished at his 
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hesitation, “will you not go? Permit me, Signor Count; you 
aliail see that 1 am willing to serve you/’ And before the' 
co|int could interpose, she bounded lighUy over the seat which 
separated her from her old master, and sat down close beside 
him. 

The count, perceiving that matters were not far enough ad¬ 
vanced, found it necessary to dissemble. “Anzolcto,“ said 
he, smiling, and palling the ear of his protegd a little too Ifiiird, 
“my revenge is at an end. It has not proceeded nearly so 
far as your deserts; ncitlicr do 1 make the slightest compari¬ 
son between the pleasure of conversing in the presence of a 
dozen persons with your l>etrothed, and the tete-A-tete which 
you have emoyed in a well-closed gondola with mine.” 

“ Signor Count!" exclaimed Anzoleto, violently agitattid, “ I 
protest on my honour-” ‘ 

“Where is your honoiu'?" resumed the count; “is it in 
your left ear?” And he menaced the untbrtunate oi’gan with 
an infiktion similar to that with which ho had just visited the 
right. 

“Do you suppose your protegb has so little sense,” said 
Anzolet(^ recovering his presence of mind, “ as to be guilty of 

“ Guilty or not,” rejoined the count, drily, “ it is all the same 
to me.” And he seated himself beside Consuelo. * 

CHAPTER XII. 

The musical dissertation was continued until they ma^sliod the 
palace of Zustiuiani, Adhere thev arrived towards midnight, to 
partake of coffee and sherbet. Jfrom the technicalities of ail; 
they had passed on to style, musical ideas, anciept and modc'rii 
forms; from that to artists and their different modes of feeling 
and expressing thAnselvcs. I^orpcu'a spoke with admiration 
of his master Scarlatti, the first who had imparted a pathetic 
character to religious oompositions; but thcra he stopped, and 
would not admit that sacred music should trespass upon pro¬ 
fane, in tolerating ornaments, trills, arid roulades. 

“ Does your lliglmess,” said Anzoleto, “ find fault with these 
and other difficult additions, which have neveriheless consti¬ 
tuted the glory and success of your illustrious pupil Farinelli?” 

“1 only disapprove of them in the church,^’ replied the 
maestro; “I would have them in their proper place, which is 
the theatre. I wish them of a pure, sober, genuine taste, and 
appropriate in their modulations, not only'to the subject of 
w’hich they treat, but to the pdi*son and situatioujthat are re- 
^preseuted, and the passion wliich is expressed. The nymphs 
and shepherds may warble like any binls; their cadences may 
be like the flowing fountain; but Medea or Dido can only sod 
and roar like a wounded lioness. The coquette, indeed, may 
load her silly cavatina with capricious and elaborate oma- 
mentt Gorilla excels in this description of music; but ojice she 
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' attempts to express the deeper emotions, the passions of the 
human heart, she becomes inferior oven to henunf. In vain she 
struggles, in vain she swells her voice and bosom—a note mis¬ 
placed, an absurd roulade, parodies in an instant the sublimity 
which she had hoped to reach. You have all heard Faustina 
Bordoni, now Madamo Ilassc: in situations appropriate to her 
brilliant qualities, she had no e(|ual; but when Ouzzoni came, 
wMi her puie, deep feeling, to sing of pain, of prayer, or ten¬ 
derness, the tears which she drew forth banished in an instant 
from your heart the recollection of Faustina. The solution of 
this is to be found in the fact that there is a showy and super¬ 
ficial cleverness, very different from lofty and creative genius. 
There is also that which amuses, which moves us, which 
astonishes, and whicih completely carries us away. I Icnow 
very widl that sudden and startling effects ore now in fashion; 
but if I taught them to my pupils as useful exercises, I almost 
micnt of it when I see the majority so abuse them—so sacrifico 
what is neccssai’y to whsrt is superfluous—^the lasting emotion 
of the audience to cries of suiqmse and the darts of a feverish 
aud transitory jileasuro. 

No one attempted to combat conclusions so etepaally true 
with regalSi to all the arts, and whiclf will be always applied 
to their varied manifestations by lofty minds. Nevertheless, 
the couflt, who was curious to know how Oonsuclo would sing 
ordinary^usic, pretended to combat a little the severe notions 
of I’orji^a; but seeing that the modest girl, instead of refuting 
his heresies, ever turned her eyes to her old master as if to 
solicit fiis victorious replies, he dctergiined to attack hersdf, 
and asked her “ if she sang ufioii the stage with as much ability 
and purity as at chur<^?” 

“I do not think,” she replied, with unfeigned humility, 
** that I should there cxpericuco the same Inspirations or acquit 
myself nearly so well.” 

^‘This modest aud sensible reply satisfies me^” said the 
count; "and 1 feel assured that if you will condescUnd to study 
those brilliaut difficulties of which we every day become more 
greedy, you will sufficiently inspire an aidcnt, Curious, and 
somewhat spoiled public.” 

" Study!” replied Porpora, with a meaning smife. 

" Study!” cried Anzoloto, with si^rb disdain, f 

" Yes, without doubt,” replied Gonsuelo, with, her accus¬ 
tomed sweetness. ” Though 1 hafe sometimes labi^ured in this 
direction, 1 do not think I should be able to rival tlio illustrious 
performers who have appeared in our time.” < 

" Yim (to not speak sincerely,” exclaimed Af^zoleto, wite 
animation. "Fccclcnza, she docs not speak the truth.-^ 
Ask her to try the most elaborate aud difficult airs in the re¬ 
pertory of the theatre, and you will see what she can do.” 

“ If I did not think she were tired,” said the count, whose 
eyes sparkled with impatience and curiosity. Cooanelo toxned 
hers irtlessly to Porpora, as if to await his command. 
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“ Why, as to that,” said he, “ such a tiiile could not tire her; 
and as we arc here a select few, wc can listen to her talent in 
every description of music. Como, Signor Count, choose an 
air, and accompany it yourself on tho hai’psichord.” 

“ The emotion which the sound of hei- voice would occasion 
mo,” replied Zustiniani, “would cause mo to play falsely. 
Why not accompany her yourself, maestro?” 

“1 should wish to see her sin^” continued roi'pora; “fer 
between us be it said I have never scon her sing. I Avish to 
know how she demeans herselti and what shcj docs with her 
mouth and with her eyes. Como, my child, nris4'; it is for mo 
as well as for you that this trial is to he made.” 

“Let me accompany her, then,” said Anxoleto, seating him¬ 
self at the instrument. 

“ You will frighten me, O my master!” said Consuelo to 
Porpora. 

“Fools alone are timid,” replied tho master. “Whoever is 
inspired with tho love of art need feai; nothing. If you ti-em- 
ble, it is because you are vain; if you lose your rcsourct^s, it is 
because they arc false; and if so, 1 shall bo one of the first to 
say—* Consuelo is good for nought.’ ” 

And witdout troublin^f himself as to what efiect the^ie tender 
encouragemoTits might produce, the lu’ofessoi* donned his spec¬ 
tacles, placed liimseTf before his pupil, and began to brat the 
time on the harpsichord to give the true movement of tho 
ritornella. They chose a brilliant, strange, andi^iificnlt 
air from an opera bufl'a of G-aluppi ,—The Diavol^a ,—in 
order to test her in a species of art the most opposite W> that 
in which she had succc(‘(led in the morning. Tno young girl 
enjoyed a facility so jirodigious as* to be able, almost without 
study and as if in sport, to overcome, with her pliable and poAv- 
erful voice, all tho ailiiculties of execution then knoAvn. I’orpora 
had recommended add made her repeat such exercises Irom 
time to time, in order to see that she did not neglect them; but lie 
was quite unaware of the ability of his wonderful pupil in this 
respect. As if to revenge herselt for tho bluntness which lie had 
displayed, Consuelo was roguish enough to add to tho The Din- 
votessa a multitude of turns and ornaments until then esteemed 
impracticable, but which she improvised Avith as much uncoii- 
oem and calmness as if she had studied them with care. 

These embellishments were so skilful in their modulations, 
of a character so ^ergetic,«wild, and startling, and minglc(l 
in tho midst of their most impetuous gaiety with accents so 
mournful, that a shudder of terror replaced the enthu¬ 
siasm of the audience, and Porpfira, rising suddenly, cried out 
AWth a loud voice—“ You are tho devil in person!” 

Consuelo finished her air Avith a crescendo di forza AA’hicIi 
excited shouts of udmiratipn, Avhile she I'eseated herself upon 
her chair with a burst oi'laughter. 

“ Wicked ghi!” said l*oi’iwra to her, “you have played me 
a trick W'hich deserves hanging. You liaA^e mocked me. You 
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have hidden from mo half your studies and your powers. It 
is long sinoo 1 could teach you anything, and you havo 
roccured my lessons fi'om hypocrisy; n«*haps to steal from me 
tho secrets of composition and of teacning, in order to surpass 
ine in everything, and make mo pass afterwards for an old 
pedant.” 

“ Deal’ master,” replied Consuclo, “ I have done no more 
Uklu imitate your rogueiy towards the E mporor Charles. Have 
you not often told me that advonturo?—^how his imperial 
majesty did not like trills, and had forbidden you to introduco 
a solitary one into your oratorio; and how, having scrupu¬ 
lously respected his commands oven to the end of tho work, 
you gave iiim a tasteful divertimento in tho final fugue, eom- 
rnouciug it by four ascending frills, n^poated ad infinitum 
afterwards in the streito by all the parts? You have this 
evening been pleading against the abuse of embellishments, 
and yet you ordered me to use them. I have made use of too 
many, in order to prove io you that I likewise can be extrava¬ 
gant, a fault of which I am quite willing to plead guilty.” 

“I tell you that you aro Beelzebub in person,” returned 
Porpora. “ Now sing us something human, and sing as you 
understa'sd it, for I see plainly that l^can no loiiffor be your 
master.” * 

” You will alM'ays be my respechsd and well-beloved master,” 
cried sht^throwing horsolf upon his nock and pressing him to 
her hoDfit; ” it is to you that 1 owe my bread and my instruc¬ 
tion for ten years. Oh, my master! they say that you have 
formed* only ingratos: may God deprive me on the mstant of 
my love and my voice, if I, cany in'my heai't tlie poison of 
pride and ingratitude!” 

Porpora turno<i pale, stammei'od some words, aud imprinted 
a paternal kiss upon the brow of his pupil; but he left there 
a tear, and Consuelo, who did not dare tb wipe it oft', felt that 
cold and bitter tear of neglected old ago and unhappy genius 
slowly dry upon her forehead. She felt deeply affeited with a 
sort of religious teiTor, which throw a shade ovor all her gaiety, 
and extinguished all her fancy for the rest of the evofning. An 
hour afterwards, when they had lavished upon her a£[ tho usual 
phrases of admiration, surprise, and rapture, wli^out being 
able to draw her from her melancholy, they aske^ for a spe¬ 
cimen of her dramatic talent. She sang a grand ah* of Jo- 
melli, from the opera of Didone A i^andotiata. Ncverliad she felt 
in so great a degree the necessity of breathing forth her sad¬ 
ness; she was sublime in pathos, in simplicuy, in grandeur, 
and her features and expression wore even more boaiutiful than 
they had been at the ^urch. Her complexion was fluBh«?il 
witn a feverish glow; her eyes shot forth lurid lightnings: 
she was no longer a saint, she was cv|n more—sho was a woman 
consumed by love. Tho count, his friend Barhorigo, Anzoleto, 
and I boliovo even the old Porpora him^lf, wore mmost out of 
their genses, Olorinda was sunocated wth despair. Consuelo, 
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to whom tho count announced that on the morrow her engage> 
ment should bo drawn up and signed, bej^ged of him to pro¬ 
mise her a second farour, and to onguj^e his word to her after 
the manner of the ancient chevaliers, without knowing to what 
it referred. Ho did so, and tlic company scpjp'atiid, over¬ 
powered by tliat delicious emotion which is caused by great 
OT0nts and swayed at pleasure by great geniuses, 

CHAPTER XIII. 

While Consuelo was achieving all these triumphs, Anzoleto 
had lived so completely in her as to forget himself; neverthe¬ 
less, when tlic count in dismissing him mentioned the engage¬ 
ment of his betrothed, without saying a word of his own, he 
called to mind the coolness with which ho had been ti-eated 
during tho evening, and tho dread of being rained without 
remedy poisoned all his joy. The idea darted across his 
mind to ioave Consuelo on tho steps, leaning on Porpora’s arm, 
and to return to cast himsolf at the feet of his beucractor; but 
as at this moment he hated him, we must say in his praise 
that he withstood the temptation to humiliate liimsclf. lYhen 
he had ta&on leave ofuPorpora, and prepared to {jpcoiniiauy 
Consuelo along the canal, the gondoliers of the count informed 
him that by tho commands of their master the gondola;, wailed 
to conduct the sijmora homo. A cold perspiratiou burst upon 
his forehead. “ The signora,” said he, rudely, “ is dlQiustomcd 
to use her own limbs; she is much obliged to the coimu for his 
attentions.” 

“ By what right do y6u lefuso for her?” said the count, who 
was close behind him. Anzoleto'tunied and saw liim, not witli 
uncovered hoad as a man who dismissed his guests, but with 
his cloak throwm over his shoulders, his hat in one hand, and 
his sword in the other, as one who seeks advoutures. An¬ 
zoleto was so enraged, that a thought of stabbing him with 
the long narrow knife which a YeneUan always caniud about 
concealed on his person, flashed across his mind. ”1 hope, 
madam,” said tho coun^ in a firm voice, “that you will not oner 
me the afi'ront of refusing my gondola to take you home, and 
cause mo the voza-tion of not permitting me to assist you to 
enter it.” 

Consuelo, always confiding, and suspecting nothing of what 

S assedai'ouud her, accepted tJic offer, thanked him, and placing 
er pretty ronhded elbow in the hand of tho coun^ riie sprang 
without cei'emouy into the gondola. Then a dumb but ener¬ 
getic dialogue took place between the count and Anzoleto. 
The count, with one foot on the bank and one oif the bark, 
measured Anzoleto with his eye, who, standing on the last 
step of the stairs^loading^om the water’s edge to the palace, 
measured him with a tierce air in return, his hmid in his breast 
and grasping tho handle of his knife. A single step, and the 
count lost. What was most characteristic of the Venetian 
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disposition in tliis rapid and silent scene, was, that the two rivals 
watched oach other without either hastening the catastrophe. 
The count was determined to torture his rival by apparent 
irresolution, and ho did so at'^ leisui’e, although he saw and 
comprehended the gesture of Anznleto. On his side Anzo> 
loto had strength to wait, without betraying himself, until it 
would please the count to finish his malicious pleasantry or 
gij2p up his life. This pantomime lasted t\^o minutes, which 
Boomed to Anzoloto an ago and which the count supported 
with stoical disdain. The count then made a profound bow 
to Consindo, and turning towards his proteg6, I permit you 
also,” said he, “to enter my gondola; in future you will know 
how a gallant man conducts himself;” and he stopped back 
to allow Anzolcto to pass into the boat. Then ho gave orders 
to tho gondolier to row to the Oorte Minelli, while ho re¬ 
mained standing on the bank, motionless as €*i statue. It al¬ 
most seemed as if he awaited somo new attempt at murder on 
the part of his humiliate4 rival. 

“ How does the count know your abode?" was the first woixi 
which Anzoleto addressed to his betrothed, when they wore 
out of sight of tho palace ol‘ Zustiniani. 

“ Jlecauac; 1 told him,” replie<l Cousuelo. 

“ And Mmy did you tell him?” 

“ Beosuso he askod mo.” 

“ You dp not guess then why he wished to know?” 

“ Prolk^ly to convey mo homo.” 

“ Do ynu think so? Do you think ho will not come to see you ?” 

“ Coj«ie to see mo? what madness! And in such a wi'etched 
abode! That would be an excess of p&liteness which I slioiild 
never wish.” * 


“ Toil do well not to wish it, Consuolo; for oxccssof shame 
might ensue from this excess of honour.” 

“Shame! and why shame to me? In*good faith T do not 
understand you to-mght, dear Anzoloto: and 1 think it rathor 
odd that you should speak of things I do not comprehend, in¬ 
stead of expressing your joy at our incredible and unexpected 
success.” 


“ UnexpiMJtcd indeed,” returned Anzolcto, bitterly; 

“ It seemed to me that at vespers, and while they applauded 
me this evening, you wore even more intoxicated than I was. 
You looked at me with such passionate eyes tha|t my hap¬ 
piness was doubled in seeing reflected from |ou. But 
now you aro gloomy and out of sorts, just as when We wanted 
bread juid our prospects were uncertain.” ^ 

“And now you wish that 1 should rejoice in the future? 
Possibly if is no longer uncertain, but assuredly it presents 
nothing cheering for me.” 

“ What more would we have? It js hardly a week since you 
appeared before the count and were received with enthusiasm.” 
. * My success was infinitely eclipsed by yours—you know it 
well” 
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*' I hox>e not; bcBides, if it were so, there ctui bo no jealousy 
betvfeen us.” 

These ingenuous woids, uttered with tho utmost ti'uth and 
tendemoss, calmed the heart of Anzoleto. Ah, you arc rjp;ht,” 
said ho, claspiug his betrothed in his ai'ins; “we cannot be 
jealous of eacli other, m'c cannot dcceiye each other:” but as 
he uttered tibeso words he rocalled with remorse his adventure 
with Corilla, and it octiurred to him that the count, in o^cr 
to punish him, might reveid his conduct to Consuelo whenever 
he nad reason to suppose that she in the least encourugi^d him. 
lie fell into a gloomy reverie, and Consuelo idso became pen¬ 
sive. 

VTliy,” said she, after n moment’s silence, “ did you say 
that we could not deceive each other i! It is a great truth 
surely, but why did you just then think of it?” 

” flush! let us nut say another word in this gondola,” sn.id 
Anzoleto; they will hear what we say and tell it to tho 
count This velvet covering is very thin, and these palace 
gondolas have recesses four times as deep and as largo as 
those for hire. Permit me to accompany you home,” said he, 
when they had been put ashore at tho onti*auc^ of tho Oorto 
Minolli. «' «• ^ 

** You know that it is contrary to our agreement and custom,’' 
replied she. ^ « 

’* Oh, do not refuse mt;,” said Anzoleto, “ else you will plunge 
mo into fury and despair.” 

Frightened by his tone and his words, Consucio dared 
no longer refuse; and when she had lighted her latnp and 
drawn the cui*tains, seeing him gloomy and lost in thought, 
she threw her arms around hitA* “Iiow unhappy and dis¬ 
quieted you seem this eveiling!” said she; “ what is the matter 
with you?” 

“Po you not know, Cunsuolo? do you not guess?” 

“No, on my soul!” 

“ Swoar tiiat you do not guoss it. Swear it by the soul of 
your mother—by your hoiws of heaven!” 

“ Oh, I swear it!” 

“And by our love?” 

“ Bv our love.” 

“ I heliovo you, Consuelo, for it would bo tho lirst time you 
over uttered an untruth!” 

“And now will you explaip yourself?” 

“ I shall explain nothing. Perhaps I may have to explain 
myself soon; and when that moment comes, and wh<m you 
have too well comprehended me, woe to us hotli, tlie day on 
which you know what I now sulTer!” * 

“0 Heaven! what new misfortune threatens us? What 
curse assails us, as wo re-enter this poor chamber, whore hitherto 
wo hod no secrets from each other ? Something too surely told 
mo when I left it this morning that I should letum with death 
in my soul. What have I done that 1 should not enjoy a day 
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that promised so well? Have I not prayed God sincci*Gly and 
ardently ? Have I not thrust aside each jiroud thought ? llaTO 
I not sulTered from Clonnda’s humiliation? Have 1 not ob¬ 
tained from the count a prodiiso that he should engage her as 
fieconda donna with us? What have T done, must 1 again ask, 
to incur the sufferings of which you speak—^which 1 already 
fool since you feel them ?” 

^ “ And did you iiidood procure an engagement for tJlorinda?’* 

“ I am resolved upon it, and the count is a man of his wm’d. 
This lioor girl has always dreamed of the theatre, and has no 
other means of suhsisteiico,” 

“ And do you think that the count will part with Kosalha, 
wiio knows something, for (Jlorinda who knows nothing?” 

“ Jiosalba will follow her sister Ooiilla’s foilunes; and as to 
Clprinda we shall givo’her lessons, and teach her to turn her 
voice, which is not amiss, to the ln}st account. The public, be¬ 
sides, will be indulg(M»t to a pretty girl. Were she only to obtain 
a third i)lace, it wouhl ,bo always something—a beginning—a 
soui’co of subsistence.” 

“You are a saint, Oonsnolo; you do not see that this dolt, 
in accepting your intt'rvontion, although she should bo happy 
in obtaining a third, or even a fourtli«i)laco, will i/bvcr pai*doii 
you for being hrst.” 

“ ^^ 1 at signifies her ingj-atitude ? I know already what in¬ 
gratitude and the ungrateful are.” 

“ said An/.oltjb), bursting into a laugh, as ho em- 

bracca her with all his old brotherly warmth. 

*‘ Oh,” replied she, onchjintod at having diverted him fi*om Jiis 
cares, “ I should always lui,yc before Yny eyes the imago of my 
noble master Porpora. Many bitter words ho utter^ which 
ho thought mo incapable of comprehending; but they sank 
deep into my heart, and shall never leave it. He is a man 
who has suffered greatly, and is devoured by sorrow. From 
Ids grief and his deep indignation, as w^cll as what has escaped 
from him before me, I have learned that artists, my dear An- 
zoleto, are more wicked and dangerous than T coiila supposo-— 
that the public is fickh*., forgetful, cruel, and u^ust—that a 
great c{u*oer is but a heavy ctoss, and that glory ill a crown of 
thorns. Yes, I know all that, and I have thought ^d reflected 
upon it so often, that 1 think 1 should neither astoni^ed 
nor cast down were I to experience it myself. Tlj^erefore it is 
that you have not been able to ii«toxicate me by tlm triumph of 
to-day—^therefore it is your dark thoughts have noffdiaoonraged 
me. I do not yet comprehend them very well; but I know 
that with you, and provided Yon love mo, I shall strive not to 
hate amf despise mankind like my poor unhappy maatar, 
that noble yet simple old man. 

In listening to his betrothed, Anzoleto recovered his serenity 
and his courage. She exemised great inlluenco oyer him, and 
each day he discovered in her a firmness and r<wtitude which 
supplied everything tliat was wanting in himself. The bMTors 
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with which jealousy had inspired hiii^ wore forgotten at the 
end of a quarter of an hour's c.onvorsation; and when she quGS> 
tiemed him again, he was so much ashamed of having suspect¬ 
ed a being so puro and so calm, that he ascribed his agitation 
to other causes. ** 1 am only afraid,” said he, “ that tlie count 
will find you so superior, that he shall judge mo unworthy to 
appear with you btifbro the public. He seemed this evening to 
have forgotten my very existence. He did not oven perceive 
that in accompanying you I played well. In fine, when no 
told you of your engagement, ho did not say a wofd of mine. 
How is it that you did not remark that?” 

“ It never entered my head that I should bo engaged without 
you. Does he not know that nothing would persuade mo to it? 
—^that we are betrothodV-^^that w^e love each other ? Have you 
not told him all this?” 

I have told him so, but iierhaps he thinks that I wish to 
boast, Oonsuelo.” 

“ In that case I shall boast myself pf my love, Anzoleto; I 
shall tell him so that he cannot doubt it But you are de¬ 
ceived, my friend; the count has not thought it ncc(^S8ary to 
speak of your engagement, because it was a settled tiling since 
tno day thstb you sung s« well at his house.” ^ 

‘*But not yet ratified, and your engagement he has told 
you will bo signed to-morrow.’* < 

“Do you think 1 shall sign the first? Oh, no! you'liave 
done well to put me on my guard. My name shall l)B,.Avrittcn 
below yours.” '' 

“ You swear it?’’ c 

“ Oh, fie! Do you ask* oaths for wdiat you know bf» w’cll ? 
Truly you do not love me this evening, or you would not make 
me suiter by seominff to imagine that I did not love you.” 

At this thought Consuelo’s eyes filled with tears, and she 
sat down with a pouting air, which rendered her charming, 
“lam a fool—an ass!” tliought Anzoleto. “ How could I for 
one instant suppose that the count could triumph over a soul 
so pure-—an afiectioii so full and entire? He is not so inex¬ 
perienced as not to perciuvo at a glance that (!!onsuelo is not 
for liim, and ho woula not have been so generous us to offer me 
a place in his gondola, had he not known that he w'ould have 
played the part of a fool tliere. No, no; my lot is well as¬ 
sured—^my position uuasB<ailablc. Let Consuelo please him or 
not, let him love, pay court tt» her—all that can only advance 
my fortunes, for she will soon learn to obtain what she wishes 
without incurring any danger. Consuelo will soon be bettor 
informed on this head than myHolf. She is prudent, she is 
energetic. The pretensions of the dear count will'only turn 
to my profit and glory.’* 

And thus abjuring all his doubts, ho cast himself at the feet 
of his betrothid, and gave vent to thtat passionate enthusiasm 
which he now experienced for the first time, and which his 
jealousy had served for some hours to restrain. 
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“O my beauty—my saint—^my queen 1” ho cried “excuse 
me for having thought of myself in ^ace of prostrating myself 
before, you, as I should have done, on finding myself again 
witli you in this chamber. 1 left it this morning in anger with 
you, Ifcs, yes; 1 should have re-ontered it upon my knees. 
How could you love and smilo upon a brute like me? Strike 
me with your fan, Consuelo; place your pretty foot upon my 
neck. You are greater than I am by a hundredfold, and I am 
3 ^ur slave for over from this day.” 

“ I do not deserve these fine speeches,” said she, abandoning 
hurself to his transports; “ and 1 excuse your doubts because 
I comprehend them. It was the fear of l^ing separated from 
mo—of seeing our lot divided—which caused you all this un¬ 
happiness. You have failed in your faith in God, which is 
much worse than having accused me. But I shall pray for 
you, and say—* Lord, forgive as 1 forgive him.* ” 

While thus innocently and simply expressing her love, and 
mingling with it that ^pauisli feeling of devotion so full of 
human affection an<l ingenuous candour, Consuelo was beau¬ 
tiful. Anzoleto gazed on her with rapture. 

“ Oh, thou mistross of my soul!” ho exclaimed, in a suf¬ 
focated vjpee, “ be mine for ovonnore!}* » 

“When you will—to-morrow,” said Consuelo, with a 
hcjivcialy smile. 

“ To-mon‘Ow? and why to-morrow ?” 

" Youfifro right; it is now past midnight—^wo may be mar¬ 
ried to-aay. When the sun rises lot us seek the piiest. Wo 
have iy> frionda, and the ceremony need not bo long. I have 
the muslin dress w’hich I have never >'et worn. When 1 made 
it, dear Anzoleto, I said to myself—-‘Perhaps I may not have 
money to purchase my wedding dross, and if my friend should 
soon decide on maiaying mo, I would l)o oblige^ to wear 
one that I have had on already.’ That,’‘fhey say, is unlucky. 
So, when my mother appeared to me in a dream, to take it 
from me and lay it past, she knew what she did, poor soul! 
Therefore, by to-morix»w’8 sun we shall swenr at >San jSamuol 
fidelity for ever. Hid you wish to satisfy yourself first, wicked 
one, that I was not ugly ?” 

“ O Consuelo!” exclaimed Anzoleto, with tinguis^, “you are 
a child. We could not many thus, from one daylio another, 
-without its being known. The count and Porpor£u whose pro¬ 
tection is so necessary to us, wt^uld be justly irritated it we 
took this step without consulting or even informing them. 
Your old master docs not like me too well, and the count, as I 
know, does not care much for«tnarried singers. We cannot go 
to San Sahiuel, where everybody knows us, and where the fir^ 
old woman we met would make the palace acquainted with it 
in half an hour. Wo must keep our union secret," 

“ No, Anzoleto,” said Consuelo, “ 1 cannot consent to so rash 
—so ill-advised a step. I did not think of the objections ymi 
have urged to a public marriage; but if they are well founded, 
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they apply with equal force to a prirato and clandestine one. It 
was not 1 who spoke first of it, Anzolcto, although I thought 
more than onco that wo were old enough to he married; yet it 
seemed right to leave tlie decision to your prudence, ana, if 1 
must say it, to your wishes; for I saw very well that you were in 
no hurry to make me your wife, nor had I any desire to remind 
you. You have often told me that boforo settling ourselves, 
we must think of our future family, and secure the needful 
resources. My mother said the same, and it is only right. 
Thus, all things considered, it would bo too soon. First, our 
engagement must be signed—^is not that so ?—^then wo must bo 
ceHain of the good-will of the public. Wo can speak of all tliis 
after we make our dehut. J3ut why do you grow pale, Anzolcto? - 
Why do you wring your hands? O Heavens! are wo not 
happy Does it need an oath to insure our mutual love and 
reliance?” 

“ O Coiisuolo!. how calm you arW—^liow pure!—how cold!” 
exclaimed Anzoleto, with a sort of despair. 

“ ColdJ” exclaimed the young Spaniard, stnpificd, and crim¬ 
son with indignation. “ Q-od, who reads my heai't, knows 
whether I love you!” 

“Very Veil,” rotortAl Anzoleto, angrily; “thro*,/ yonrsclf 
into his bosom, for mine is no safe refuge; and I shall' fly lest 
I become impious.” * 

Thus saying he rushed towards the door, bolieving^that Coti- 
suelo, who him hithci’to never h(jen able to soparuto 'fipoin him 
in any quarrel however trifling, would hasten to prevent him; 
and in fact she made an impetuous movement as if tA spring 
after him, then stopped', saw hinj go out, ran likewise to tho 
door, and put her hand on the latch in order to call him b.'ick. 
But summoning up all her resolution by a superhuman olFort, 
she fastt'ncd the bolt behind him, an<l then, overcome by tho 
violent struggle 8he'’had undergone, she swonn43d away upon 
the floor, where she remained motionless till davbroak. 


CllAPTKIl XV. 

“ I must confess that I am completely enchanted witli her,” 
said the Count Zustiuiani to his friend Barberigo, as they con¬ 
versed together on the balcony of his palace about two o’clock 
tho same night ' 

“ That is as much as to say that I must not be so,” replied 
tho young and brilliant Bai’bnrigo, “ and I yield tho point, for 
your rights take precedence of Aiiue. Neverthelesf}, if Gorilla 
^ould mesh you afresh in her nets, you will have tho goodness 
to let me knew, that I may try and win her car.” 

“ Do not think of it, if yon lov(5 me. Gorilla has never been 
other than a plaything. I sec by your countenance that you 
are but mocking mo.” 

“ No, but 1 think that the amusement is somewhat ^orious 
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which causes us to commit such follies an<l incur such ex¬ 
pense.” 

“ 1 admit that 1 pursue my pleasures w^h so much ardour 
that 1 spare no expense to prolong them; but in this case it is 
more than fancy—^it is passion which 1 feel. I never saw a 
creatui'o so strangely beautiful as this Oonsuelo: she is like a 
lamp that pales mom time to time, but which at the moment 
w||ien it is apparently about to expire, sheds so bright a light 
that the very stars are eclipsed,” 

Ah!” said Barberigo, sighing, that little black dress and 
white collar, that slender and half devout toUet, that pale, cidm, 
face at first so little striking, that frank address and asto- 
.nishing absence of coquetry—all become transformed, and, as 
it M'tire, grow divine when inspired by her own lofty genius of 
song, llappy ZustiniauP, who hold in your hands the destinies 
of this dawning star!” 

“Would I were secure of tho happiness which you envy! 
But 1 am discouraged when I find none of those passions with 
which 1 am acquainted, and which arc so easy to bring into 
play. Imagine, friend, that tliis girl remains an enigma to me 
even after a whole day’s study of her. It would almost seem 
fi'om her tranquillity and my awkwardftess, that I atn already 
so far gone that 1 cannot see clearly.” 

“ TruJty you are captivated, since you already grow blind. I, 
whom hope does not confuse, can toll you in tiiiec words what 
you do nprunderstaud. Oonsuelo is the flower of innocence; 
slie lovefe tho little Anzoleto, and will love him yet for some 
time; but if yoii affront this attachment of childhood, you will 
only give it fresh strength. 4-Ppear to consider it of no impor¬ 
tance, and the comparison wHch she will not fail to make 
between you and him will not fail to cool her preference,” 

“ But wo rascal is as handsome as Apollo; he h£^ a magni¬ 
ficent voice, and must succeed. Ooiillu is already crazy about 
him; he is not one to bo despised by a girl who hnS eyes.” 

“ But he is poor, and you arc rich—^lie is unknown, and you 
are powerful. The needful thing is to find out whether they 
are merely betrothed, or whether a more intimate connexion 
hinds them. In tho latter case Consuelo’s eyes T(?ill bo soon 
opened; in tJie former there will 1 k 3 a struggle and hneertainty 
which will but prolong her anguish.” ^ 

“ I must then desire what 1 horribly fear, and which mad¬ 
dens me with rage when I thinks of it. What ^ you sup- 
I)ose?” > 

“ 1 think they are merely iK'trothed.” 

“ But it is impossible, lie i^ a bol<l and ardent, youth, and 
thou the manners of those people!” 

“ Consuclo is in sill respects a predigy. You lyivo lm«l ex- 
porionco to little purpose, dear Zustiniaiii, if you do not sec in 
all the movements, all the looks, all tho words of this girl, that 
she is pure as tho uccau gem.” 

“ You transport me with joy.” 
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“ Take car©—it is folly, prejudice. If you lovo Conauclo, she 
mupt be married to-morrow, so that in eight days her master 
may make her feel the weight of her chain, the torments of 
jeidouBy, the ennui of a troublesome, unjust, «ind faithless 
guardian; for the handsome Anzoleto will be all that. I could 
not observe him yesterday between Gonsuelo and Clorinda 
'without being able to prophesy her wrongs and misfortunes. 
Follow my advice, and you will thank me. The bond of mar¬ 
riage is easy to unloose between people of that condition, and 
you know that with women lovo is an ardent fancy which only 
mcreases with obstacles.’* 

“You drive mo to despair/’ replied the count; “ nevcrtlioloss, 
I feel that you are right.” 

Unhappily for the designs of (^ount^Zustiniani, this dialogue 
had a listener upon whom they dhl not reckon, and who did 
not lose one syllable of it. After quitting Gonsuelo, Anzoloto, 
stung with jealousy, had come to prowl about thtj palace of his 
protector, in order to assui'e himstjlf that fJic count did not 
intend one of those forcible alnluctions then so much in vogue, 
and for which the patricians had almost entire Impunity. He 
could heaj no more, for the moon, which just then rose f>vcr 
the roofs of the palace,*began to cast his shadow oif the pave¬ 
ment, and the two young lords, perceiving that a man was 
under the balcony, withdrew and closed the window. 

Anzf^oto disappeared in order to ponder at hisajicisurci on 
what he had just heard; it was quite enf>ugh to distict liim 
what course to t>ike in order to profit by the virtuous c^uiiKsels 
of Barberigo to his friepd. He slept scarcely two hodrs, and 
immediately when he awoke, ran to the Cfutc Miiiclli. The 
door was still locked, but through the chinks ho could see 
Consuelo, dressod, stretched on the bod and slccqiing, )>al(‘ ami 
motionless as death.^ The coolness of the morning hjid roused 
her ftrom her swoon, and she throw herself on the bed without 
having sti’ength to undress. Ho stood for some moments 
looking at her with remfu-seful disquietude, but at last be¬ 
coming uneasy at this heavy sleep, so contrary to the actives 
habits of his betrothed, ho gently enlarged an opening through 
which he could paSvS his knife and slide back the bolt. This 
occasioned some noise; but Gonsuelo, overeomc with fatigue, 
was not awakened. ITc then entered, knelt down beside her 
couch, and remained thus until she aw'okc. On ftnding him 
there Consuelo uttered a crj* of joy, but instantly taking aw'ay 
her arms which she liaxl thrown round his neck, s^e drew hack 
with an expression of alaim. , 

“You ^ad me now, iind instead of embracing, fly me,” 
faid he with grief, “ Oh, I am cruelly punished for my fault; 
pardon me, ^nsuelo, and sec if you nave over cause to mis¬ 
trust your friend again. I have wahihed yon sleeping for a 
\rhol6 hour; paidon me, sister—it is tho first and last time you 
shali have to blame or repulse your brother; I shall never more 
offend you by my hastiness and ill-temper. Leave me, Monish 
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me, if 1 fail in my oath. Ai'e you satisfied, dear and good 
Consuclo?” 

Consuelo only replied by pressing the fair head of the 
Venetian to her’heart and bathing it with tears. This out¬ 
burst comforted her: and soon tutor falling back upon her 
pillow, “ 1 confess,” said she, *‘that I am overcome; I hardly 
slept all night, we parted so unhappily.” 

arSlecp, Oonsuelo; sleep, dear angol,” replied Anzplcto. 
*‘lJo you rem<imber the night that you allowed me to sleep on 
your couch, while you worked and prayed at your little table? 
It is now my turn to M'atch and protect you. Sleep, my child; 
1 shall tum over your music and read it to myself whOst you 
ro}>osc an hour or two; no one will disturb us befoi’C tho 
evening. Sleep, then, and prove by this confidence that you 
pardon and trust me.” * 

Oonsuelo replied by a heavenly smile. He kissed her fore¬ 
head and placed himself at tlio tabic, while she enjoyed a 
refivshiiig sleep, mingled with SM'oet dreams. 

Ameoleto lind lived calmly and innocently too long with tliis 
young girl, to render it difficult after one day’s agitation to 
regain his usual ilemeanour. This brotherly feeling was, as it 
wore, the ordinary condition of his soul* besides, 'imat he had 
heard tho preceding night U]id(?r tho balcony of Zustiniani, was 
well catiPulated to strengthen his faltering purpose. ” Thanks, 
iny bravo >rpiitleinen,” said he to himself; “ you have given me 
a lesson wliieh the rascal will turn to account just as much as 
one of your own class. 1 shall abstain from jealousy, infidelity, 
or any weakness which may give you an advantage over me. 
Illustrious and profound B^berigo! \our prophecies bring 
counsel; it is good to he of your school.” 

Tlius letlecting, Aiizoh;t<j, overcome by a sleepless night, 
dozc'd in his turn, his head supported ou his hand and his 
<;11m)ws oil the table; but his sleep u'as iiotkound, &nd the day¬ 
light had begun to decline as he rose to see if Oonsuelo still 
sluinb(*red. The rays of tho setting sun streaming through 
tho window, cast a glorious purple tinge on tho old bed and its 
Ix'autifu] occupant. IJor white mantUla she had made into a 
curtain, which was secured to a filagree crucifix nailed to the 
wall above her head. Jder veil fell gracefully ovifer her well- 
proportioned and admirable figure; and, bathed this rose- 
coloured light as a ilow'er w^hich closes its leaves together at tho 
approach of evening, her long tretses falling upon her wdiite 
shoulders, her hands crossed on her bosom as a ifaint on her 
inai'blc tomb, she looked so chaste and heavenly that Anzoleto 
montally exclaimed, “Ah, Cdhnt Zustiniani, you could 
see her this moment, and behold the prudent and jealuuo 
guardian of a treasure you vainly covet, beside her!" 

At this moment a faint noise was heard outside, and Anzo- 
Icto, whose faculties wore kept on the stretch, thought ho 
recognized* the splashing of water at tlie foot of Consuelp’s 
mined dwelling, although gondolas rarely, approached tha 
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Oorto Minolli. He moiinted on a chair, and was l>y_ this 
means able to see throu^cU a sort of loop-hole near the ceiliiij;, 
which looked towards the canal. Me distinctly saw Count 
Zustiniani leave his bark, and question the half-naked children 
who played on the beach. lie was uncertain whether he 
should awaken his betrothed or close the door; but, during the 
ten minutes which the count occupied in finding out the gaiTot 
of Oonsuelo, he had time to regain the utmost seU-possessjpn 
and to leave the door ajar, so that any one might enter without 
noise or hindrance; then reseating himself, ho took a pen and 
pretended to write music, lie appeared perfectly calm and 
tranquil, although his heart beat violently. 

The count slipped in, I'cjoicing in tlic idea of suiprising his 
protegee, whose obvious destitution he conceived would favour 
nis corrupt intentions, lie brought Gonsuolo’s engagement 
ready signed along with him, and ho thought with su(;li a 
passport his reception could not bo veiy discouraging; but at 
the nrst sight of the strange sanctuaiy in which this sweet girl 
slept her angelic sleep under the watchful eye of hfu* contented 
lover. Count Zustiniani lost his presence of mind, ciitiingled 
his cloak which ho had thrown witii a conquei’iiig air over his 
shoulders,*Uiud stoppedvbotweeu the bed and the tJible, utterly 
uncertain whom ho should jiddress. Anzoleto was ri'venged 
for the scene at the entrance of the gondola. r 

“My lord,” he exclaimed, rising as if surprised by an un¬ 
expected visit, “ shall I aw'aken my botrothed ?” 

“No,” replied tlio count, already at his ease;, and allot^liiig to 
turn his bock that ho mi^ht contemplate Cunsuelo; “ 7. am so 
hapw to sec her thus, h'torbid you to awfikcn her.” 

^jcs, you may look at her,” tliought Anzohjto; “ it is all 1 
wished for.” 

Consuelo did not awaken, and tlio count, speaking in a low 
tone and^ assuming a gracious and tran<iiiii asjx’ct, (ix]jrcssetl 
his admiration without i-cstrakit, “ You wort! right, /ioto,” 
R.aid be with an easy air; “ Consuelo is the first singtjr in Italy, 
ivnd I was wTong to doubt that she w'as the most beautilul 
'woman in the w'orld,” 

“Your highness thought her frightful, however,” said Anzo- 
leto, maliciously. 

“You have aouhtless complained to her of all my folly; but 
I reserve to myself the pleasure of obtaining pardon ]>y so 
honourable and complete an apology that you shall not again 
be able to injure me in recalling iny errors.” 

“Injure you, Signor Count!—how could 1 do so even had 1 
the wish?” ^ 

, Consuelo m<J^cd. “ I^et us pot a'W'aken her too Suddenly,” 
said the count, and clear this table that I may place on it 
and read, her engag^unont. Hold!” said he when j\ nzoleto had 
obeyed him; “ cast your eyes over this paper wliilo wo wait for 
hers to <^on.” , 

engagement before trial!—it is magnificent,'my noble 
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patron. A.nd she is to appeal' at once, beibrc Uorilla’s engago- 
mont has expired?” 

. “ That is nothing; thei'e is some trilling debt of a thousand 

sonuins or so dm', her, which we sha.U pay olf.” 

But what if Corilla should cabal ?” 

“Wo will coniine her under the leads.” 

“*b'ore Heaven! nothing stops your highness.” 

“^Yos, Zoto,” replied the count coldly; “thus it is; what we . 
desire we do, towards one and all.” 

“ And the conditions aro the same as for Corilla—^tlie sumo 
couditious for a debutante without name or reputation as for 
an illustrious performer adored by the public!” 

“ The new^ singer shall Inwe even moi'e; and if the conditions 
granted her prodeci'ssor do not satisfy her, she has only to say a 
word and tiiey shall be doubled. JCveu’ything depends upon 
herself," continued he, raising his voice a little as he perceived 
that ('oiisuelo was .Mwakc: “her fate is in her own hands.” 

(.^onsuelo had heard ali^ this partially, through her sleep* 
When she had I'ubbod her eyes and assured herscli that she was 
not dreaming, she sli<l d(»wn into the space between the bed and 
the wall, without considering the strangeness of her position, 
and aft(jr .'i#Tanging her hair, came fbns'ard with ifigenuous 
(lonfidenco to join in the, conversation. 

" Signw Count," said she, “ you are only too good; but I am 
not so presuniiitiious as to avail myself of your offer. I will'not 
sign this engagement until 1 have made a ti'ial of my jiowers 
before the })ublic. It would not be delicate on my part. I 
might iic4; ])lease—I might incur a, fiasco and be hissed. ISvoii 
should 1 bo hoarse or unprepared, or ev^u ugly that day, your 
■word would be still pledged—you would be too praud to take 
it back and 1 to avail myself of it.” 

“ Cgly on that day, tfousuelo!—you ugly!” said'the count, 
looking at her with burning glances; “come now/’ he added, 
taking her by the hand and leading her to the mirror, “look 
at yourself there. If you are adoi'ablo in this costume, what 
would you ho, covered with diamonds and ra 4 liaiit \idth tri¬ 
umph?^’ 

The count’s impertinence made Anzoleto gnush^ his teeth; 
but the calm inaiffci'enco with which Consuelo received his 
compliments restrained his impatience. “ Bii ',’4 said slw, 
pushing back the li'iigmeiit of looking-glass which . he held in 
his hand, “ do not break my mirro^*; it is the only 0110 1 ever 
had, and it has never deceived me. Ugly or pr(^y, I refuse 
your liberality; and 1 may tell you fi'auKly that 1 shall not 
appear unless my betrothed be uimilarly engaged. I will have 
no other thdatre nor any other public except his: we cannot be,, 
separate, being engaged to each other.” 

This abrupt declaration took the count a little unawares, 
hut ho soon regained his equanimity. 

“You are right, Consuelo,” roplieii he; “1 nevei' intended 
to separate you: Zoto shall appear with yourself.* At the same 
• E 
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time 1 cannot conceal from you that his talents, although 
remarkable, are much inferior to youi-s.” 

“I do not believe it, my lonl,” said (Jousuelo, blushin^y as if 
she had received a personal insult. 

“I hear that he is your pupil, much more than that of the 
maestro I gave him. Do not deny it, beautiful Consuelo. On 
learning your intimiicy, Porpora exclaimed, ‘ 1 am no longei- 
astonished at certain qualities ho possesses, which 1 was m^ible 
to reconcile with his dofe'^ts.’ ’’ 

“Thanks to the Signor Professor,” snid Anzoleto witli a 
forced smile. 

“He will change his mind,” said Ooiisuelo gaily—‘’besides, 
tile public will contradict this dear good master.” 

“The good dear muster is the best judge of music in tlio 
world,” replU‘d the count. “Anzoleto vvill do well to profit by 
your lessons; but we cannot arrange the terms of his agree¬ 
ment before have ascertained the sentiments of the public. 
Let him make his appearance, aiifl wo shall settle with him 
a^rding to justice and our own lavourahle feeling towards 
him, on Avhich he has every rcasrm to rely.” 

“ Then lot us both make our appearance,” replied Consuelo; 
“but no^signature—fto agreement before trial; that 1 am 
determinecu” 

“ You arc not satisfied with my terms, (Jonsuelo; * ery well, 
theh you shall dictate them yourself; here is th^ ])ou—add-— 
take away—my signature is below^” 

Consuelo seized the pen; Anzoleto turned pale, and the 
count, who observed him, chewed -with pleasure the <aid of the 
ruffle which he twistotPin his finders. (Jonsuedo erased thc! con¬ 
tract and wrote upon the portion romaiuiiig above the signa¬ 
ture of the count— 

Anzoleto and Consuelo severally agnie to such conditions 
as it shall please Count Zustiniani to impose aftei- their first 
appearance, ■which shall take place during the ensuing month 
at the theatre of San Samuel.” 

She signed rapidly, and passed the pen to her lover. 

“ Sign without looking,” said she. “ You can do no loss to 
prove your gi-atitude, and your oonfidcmco in your benefactor.” 

Anzoleto hod glanced over it in a twinkling; he aigneil—it 
■was but the work of a moment. The count-road over his 
shoulder. 

“Consuelo,” said he, “you are a strange girl—^in truth an 
admirable creature. You will both dine with mp,” he continued, 
tearing the contract and oftering his hand to Consuelo, who 
accepted it, but at the same thne I'equested him to wait witli 
• Anzoleto in his gondola while she should arrange'hor toilet. 

“Decidedly,” said she to herself when alone, “ I shall lie able 
to buy a new maiTiage robe.” She then arranged her muslin 
diiQas, settled her hair, and flew down the stairs singing with 
a voice full of fi-eshness and vigour. The count, with excess 
of courtesy, had waitetl for her vrith Anzoleto at the foot of the 
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alair. Sho believed him fmtbcr eh', and almost fell into Iris 
arms, but smMonly diaenfjajirinj' hersolt^ she took his hand and 
carried it tfi her lips, after the fashion of the country, with the 
respect of an inl'erif)r who does not wish to infringe upopr thedis- 
tinotions of rank; then turning, she clasped her l)etro^hed, and 
hounded with joyous steps towards the gondola, without awaito 
iiig the ceremonious escort of her somei^at mortijSod proteotor. 


CI-LVPTlill XYI. 

This count seeing that Consnelo was insensible to the stimnlus 
of gain, tried to flatter her vanity hy oflering her jewels and 
4 u’uamentwS; but these she refu8e<l. Z ustiniani at first imagined 
that she was aware of his secret intentions; hut he soon saw 
tliat it was but a species of rustijr pride, and that she would 
r'*4',oiro no recompeii‘>e until sljc conceived she had earned it by 
working for the ju'ospfsrity of his theatre. IIo obliged her 
fi(»wever to ;wcept a white satin dress, observing that she could 
not appear with propriety in her muslin robe in his saloon, and 
adding that he would consider it a favour if she would aban- 
iiiui the attire of the p(joi)Ie. She submitted her fine^gure to 
the fasliiou.-iiile inilliuers, who turned it*to good account, and 
did not spare the material. Thus ti’ansfonned in two days 
inloa woThan of the world, and induced to accept a necklace of 
fine pearls which the count presented to her as payment for tiie 
('Veiling wlieu she sang before liim and his friends, she was 
beautiful, if net according to hor own peculiar style of beauty, 
at least a^ she sh4»nld bo to b<* admirof^ by the Vulgar. This 
result however was not perfectly attained. ’ At the first glanco 
(^onsuolo neither struck nor dazzled anybody; she was always 
})al4\ and In'r modeat. studious habits took from her look that 
hrilliaut glaru■^^ which we wutness in the ey^s of wc^mcn whose 
only object is to sluin'. Tho basis of her charactei^ as well as 
the distinguishing peculiarity of her countenance, wiis a reflect¬ 
ive seriousness. (>iio might see her eat, and talkgjHnd weary 
herself with tho trivial concerns of daily life, withoi|t eren sup¬ 
posing that she was pretty; but oiico the smile of ■enjoyment, 
sc» easily allied to serenity of soul, came to light up tor features, 
how charming she became! And when she was mrther ani¬ 
mated—^vi’hen she interested herself seriously In th^ufiduess of 
the piece—when she displayed tenderness, exaltatipn of mind, 
tlio manifestation of her in wal’d li+e and hidden bower—she 
shone resplendent wdth all the fire of genius and lojo, she was 
another iHung, tho audience were nunied away—passion- 
stricken ns ij'were—annihilatod*at pleasure—^without her be¬ 
ing able to explain the mystery of her power. 

What tho count experienced*for her thereibre astpnilflicd and 
annoyed her strangely. Thei’e were in this ma*i of the world 
artistic chords which had never yet been struck, and which she 
caused to thrill with unknown emotions; but this revelation 
could not penetrate the patrician’s soul sufficiently to enable 
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him to disuern the imi>otencc and poverty of the means by 
>vhich he attempted to lead aAvay a woman so ditlcron£ from 
those he had hitherto endeavoured to corrupt. 

He took patience and determined to try the effects of emula¬ 
tion. He conducted her to his l>ox in the tln’atre that sho 
might witness Corilla’s success, and th^it anibitirin might be 
awakened in her; but the result was quite different from what 
might have been anticipatf>d. Consuelo lel't the theatre, (a»ld, 
silent, fatigued, and in no way excited by the noise and ap¬ 
plause. (Torilla was deiicient in solid talent, noble Beiitimont, 
and well-founded power; and (.'ousuolo felt ipiitc coin})etent to 
form an opinion of this forced, factitious, talent, already vitiated 
at its source by selfishness and excess. She apjflauded uncon¬ 
sciously, uttered w'ords of formal ap])roval, and disdained to 
put on a mask of enthusiasm for one wdiom she could neither 
fear nor admire. The count for a moment tiiought her under 
the inffuence of secret jealousy of the talents, or at hjast of 
the person, of the prima donna. ‘VTliis is nothing,*’ said ho, 
“to the triumphs which you will achieve when you appt*ar be¬ 
fore the publii* as you nave already appeared* befttj’o me. 1 
hope that you are not frightened by what, you see.” 

“No, Signor Count,” replied Consuelo, smiling'# ‘“thepublic 
frightens me not, for 1 never think of it. 1 only think of what 
might be realized in the part which Corillu fills in ,s«? hrilliaiil 
a manner, hut in which there are many defects whicli sho d(jes 
not perceive.” 

“ What! you do not think of tin' public?” 

“ No; I think of thej)iec(', of the intentions of this eomp()ser, 
of the spirit of the paj% and of^tlie good qua1iti(‘s and defects 
of the orchestra, from the former iff* wliicli we arc to derive 
advantage, while we are to conceal the latter by a louder in¬ 
tonation at certain parts. I listen to the clionises, Avhich are 
not always satisfactory, and roquii’e a more stiict direction; 1 
examine the passages on which {Ul one's strength is ri'quircd, 
and also those of course where it may u.ilvantagoously bo re¬ 
served. You will perceive, Signor Count, that 1 have many 
things to think of besides the public, who knows nothing ai)ont 
all that I have mentioned, and can teach me nothing.” 

This grave judgment and serious inijuii’y so surprised Zusti- 
niani that he could not utter a single i|uestion, and asked him¬ 
self, with some trepidation, what hold a galhuit like himself 
could have on a genius uf4his stamp. 

The appearance of the two dcffiutanta wai^ pi'erodod by all 
the usual inffated announcements; and this was tin; source of 
continual discussion and diflerence of opinion between the 
(Jount and Corpora, i‘oiisuelo and her lover. Tiie old master 
and his pupil blamed the quack aimouiiooments and all those 
thonsaud unworthy tricks which have drivon us so far into 
foUy and bad faith. In Venice dui’ing those days tiie journals 
had not much to say as to public aff'airs; they did not'concern 
themselves ivith the composition of the audience; they were 
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unaware of the deep I’osources of public advertisements, the 
goBsip'of biop'.'iphical aimounccmciits, and the powerful ma¬ 
chinery of hired applanso. There was plenty of bribing and 
not a few cabals, but all this was concocted in coteries, and 
broughtabout tlu’oughthe instrumentality of the public, warmly 
attached to one side or sincerely hostile to the other. Art was 
not always the moving spring; passions great andsmall, foreign 
alike to art and talent, then as now, came to do battle in inb 
t('in])le; but they were uot so skilful in concealing these sources 
of diseonl, and in laying them to the account of pure love for 
aH. At bottom, in<leed. it was the same vulgar, worldly spirit, 
Avith a surface less complicated by civilization. 

Zustiniani managed these afiau’s more ns a nobleman than 
as the conductor of a theatre. If is ostentation was a more 
powerful impulse than the'avarice oi‘ ordiirary speculators. Ho 
prepan’d the public in his saloons, and wanned up his repre¬ 
sentations boibi'chand, ITis conduct it is true was never 
cowai’dly oi- mean, but it b,oro the ])uei-ilc stamp of self-love, a 
busy gallantry, and the pointed gossip of good society. Ho 
therefore pi’ocoe<led to demolish, piece by piece, witn con¬ 
siderable art, the edifice so lately raisi'd by his own hands to 
the glory ol^( hirilla. Everybody saw that ho wanto<l*to set up 
in its place the miracle of talent; and as the exclusive posses¬ 
sion of tiiis wonderful phenomenon was ascribed to him, poor 
(hnisiu'lo iievfT suspech-d tli(‘ nature of his intentions towards 
her, although all Venice kneAv that the count, disgusted witli 
the conduct of Corilla, was about to introduce in her place 
another •hingcr; while many added, “Oraiul mystification 
for the public, and great prejudice tt) the .theatre; for his 
favourite is a little street singei’, who has nothing to recom¬ 
mend her except her fine voice and tolerable figure.” 

1 l«;nce .arose fresh cabals for Coiilhi, who went about playing 
the part of an injurcU rival, and who iinjiiiorcd Ijer exlensivi* 
circle of adorers and their friends to do justice to tlie insolent 
pretensions of the ::rt}aar<'fla. Hence' also nenir cabals in 
favour of Coiisuelo, by a niimci*ou8 party, who,^ although dif- 
feriiig widely on other subjeets, united in a wish to mortify 
Corilla and elevate her rival in her place. 

As to th(? veritable dilettanti of music, they were equally 
divided between the opinion of the serious masb|rB—such as 
Poi-pora, Marcello, and Jomolli, who predicted with!the appear¬ 
ance of an excellent musician, tlie rf^turn of the go<^ old usages 
and casts of performance—and the anger of second-rate com¬ 
posers, whoso compositions Corilla hatl always pj^sfeired, ap4 
who now saw' themselves threatened w^ith neglect i& her person. 
The orclie^ra, dreading to set to work on scores which had,^ 
hocii long lahl aside, and which consequently would require 
study, all those retainei's of the theatre, who in every thorough 
reform always fomsaw an entire change of the porfonners, 
even the very sctoic-abirtors, the tirewomen, ana the hair¬ 
dressers—all were in movement for or against the' d^'butante 
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at San Samuel. In point of fact the debut was much more in 
everybody’s thoughts than tho new administration or the acts 
of the Doge, Pietro Grimaldi, who had just then peaceably 
Bucceoded his predecessor Luigi I'isani. 

Oonsuelo was exceedingly distressed at these delays and the 
petty quarrels connected with lier new care^^r; she would have 
wi^ed to come out at once, without any other preparation than 
what concerned herself and the study of the now piece. She 
understood nothing of tliose endless inti’igues which seemed to 
her more dangerous than useful, and which she felt she could 
very well dispense with. But the count, who saw more clearly 
into the secrets of his profession and who wished to bo envied his 
imaginary happiness, spared nothing to secure partisans, and 
made her come evgry day to his palace to ho presorted to 
all the aristocracy 4of Venice. Cdnsuelo’s modtssty and re¬ 
luctance ill supported his designs; hut he iruluced her to 
sing, and the victory was at once decisive—^hriHiant—^ineoii- 
testible. 

Anzoleto was far from sharing the repugnance of his be¬ 
trothed for these secondary iiK'aiis. Ilia success was by no 
means so certain as hors. In the first place the count was not 
so ardenf in his favoi?/, and the tenor whom he win to succeed 
was a man of tah'nt, who would not be easily fiu’gotten. It is 
true he also sang nightly at the count’s palace, and VJoiisuelo 
in their duets brought him out admirably; so that, urgc<l and 
sustained by the magic of a genius superhjr to his own, he 
often attained great heights. He was on those occasions both 
encouraged and applauded; but. when the first surprise excited 
by his lino voice was*over, mgre csy^ocially when ('onsuolo 
hod revealed herself, his deficiency w'as nyijiareiit and fi-ight- 
ened even himself. This was the time to work with renewed 
vigour; hut in vain C«>n.suolo exhorted him and appointed him 
to meet her each morning in the (’orte ISlincUi—where she per¬ 
sisted in remaining spite of the remonstrances of the Count, 
who wished to establish her nnu'o suitably—Anzoleto had so 
much to do—so many visits, engagements, and intrigues on 
hand—such distracting anxieties to occupy his miud—that 
neither time nor courage was loft for study. 

In the midst of these perjiloxitics, seeing that the greatest 
opposition would he given by Gorilla, and also that the count 
no longer gave himself any trouble about her, Anzoleto re¬ 
solved to visit her himself «in order to deprecate her hostility. 
As may. easily be conceived, she had preterdad to take the 
SRatter very lightly, and treated the neglect and cont«'mpt of 
Zustiniani with philosophical finooiicern. Sho mentionefl and 
r 'boasted everywhere that she had received brilliant offers from 
thie_ Italian opera at Paris, and calculating on the rovorse 
whi<^ she thought awaited her rival, laughed outright at the 
illusions of the count and his party. Anzoleto thought that 
with prudence and by employing a little deceit, ho might 
disarm this fonnidable enemy; and having perfumed and 
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iidorned himself, he waited on her at one in tho afternoon—4n 
hour when tho siesta renders visits unusnal and the palaces 
• silent. 


CHAPTICU XTII. 

Avzolkto found Cdrilla alone in a charming boudoir, reclin¬ 
ing on a couch in a becoming undress; but the alteration in 
I»or features by daylight, led him to suspect that her security 
with regard to CJonsuelo w.*ib not so groat as her faithful par¬ 
tisans asserted. Xovertholnss she received him with an easy 
air, and tapping him playfully on the cheek, while she made a 
sign to her servant to withdraw, exclaimed—*' Ah, wicked one, 
is it you?—are you coinc with your tales, or would you make 
me believe yon are no dealer in flourishes, nor the most in¬ 
triguing of all the postuldnts for fame? You were somewhat 
••ouceit(*d, my handsome fi*iond, if you supposed that I should 
be dish(jarteno(l by your sudden flight after so inany tender 
declarations; and still nwwe conceited Avas it to suppose that 
you were wanted, foi* in four-and-twenty hours I had forgotten 
that such a jku’sou exisled. 

“ J‘'our-Mud twi'nty hours I —that is u long time,” replied 
Aiizoleto, kissing the plump and rounded arm of Gorilla. 
“Ah! if r believed that. I should be proud indeed; but I know 
that if t was so far diiceived as to bclbivc you when you 
.said—” 

“ AVliat I said, i advise you to fore;et also. Hsid you called 
you wouKl have H)Hrul my door shut against you. What 
assaraiufe to come to-<lay!’* 

“Isit not good taste to lea^e those fl’ho are in favour, and 
to lay one’s he;irt and devf>tion at the feet of her who—” 

“ VVell, finish—to her who is in disgrace. It is most gener¬ 
ous and liumaue on your part, most illustrious friend!’* And 
Gorilla fell buck upon the satin pillow w^th a burst of shriU 
and forced laughter. 

Although the disgraced prima donna was no longer in her 
early freshness—although the mid-day sun was not much in her 
favour, and although vexation had somewliat taken from the 
effect of her full-formed features—An/oleto, who had never 
lieen on terms of intimacy Avith a woman so brilliant and so 
renowned, felt himself moved in regions of tho ioul to whrch 
Gousiielo had never descended, and whence he had voluntarily 
banished her pure image. Ho thei»fbi*e palliated flic raillery of 
Gorilla by a profession of lovo which ho had only iniendea to 
feign, but which he now actually began to expenence. I say 
love for want (»f a bettor Avord.Trir it wore to profkno tho name 
to apply it to the attraction awakened by such women as. 
Gorilla. When she saw the young tenor really moved, she 
grew milder, and addressed him after a more amiable fashion. 

“I confess,” said she, “you selected me for a whole evening, 
but 1 did not altogether esteem you. I know you are-ambi¬ 
tious, yid consequently false, and ready for eveiy treason,r I 
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dare not trust to you. You pn*teiul(Kl bo jealous on a cm*- 
taiu night in my goiidohi, and took upon you the airs of a 
despot. That might have disenchanted me with the insipid 
gallantries of our patricians, but you deceived me, ungrate¬ 
ful one! you were engaged to another, and are going to 
man*y—^whom?—oh, 1 knoAv very well—my rival, my enemy, 
the dobutantc, the new protegee of Zustiriiani. Shame upon 
us two—upon us three—upon us all!*' added she,growing ani¬ 
mated in spite of herself, and withdrawing her hand from 
Ansoleto. 

“Cruel creature!” he exclaimed, trying to regain her fair 
fingers, “ you ought to uiidei’stand "what passed in my heart 
Vr'hcii I first saw you, and not busy yourself with vrhat oticupied 
me before that terrible moment. As Im what happened since*, 
can you not guess it, an<l is there any iiece'ssity to recur 
to the subject?” 

“I am not to bo put ofl'with half "words and reservations: 
do vou love? the zmgardla^ and arc you about to marry her?” 

“”And if I loved h<*r, how does it happen J did not marrv 
her before?” 

“Perhaps the ceiunt wonhl have oppost*d it. I'^.veTy one 
knows what he -wanis now. 1’licy even siiy t(jat lie has 
ground for impatience, and the litlle’emt? still inoro .so.” 

The colour mounted te) Anzol('te>'s face wh(!ii he? Itsiird lan¬ 
guage of this seu’t applieel io tlie? l^e'ing whom he? venoj'eited 
above all other.s. 

“ Ah, you are angry at iiiy Huj)i)o.sitkui.” said Corilla; “it i.s 
well—thatis what 1 wislu'd to find out. Vou love lier^ When 
will the marriage take ‘jiUice ?’’ 

“For the? love'of Heaven, maflam, let us speak of nohoely 
except enii'se’lvos.” 

“Agreed,” i\‘j)lied Corilla. “ So, my former lover and youi‘ 
future speuise-” , 

Anzoleto was cnrageil; he re.-'O fo go away, but what was he' 
to do? Shoulel he enrage? still mojv the? woman whom he Iiael 
come topficify? He remained undocidejel, droadfidly humiliated, 
and unhappy at the part he had i?)ij.>opeel on himself. 

Corilla eagerly desired to win his allectious, not hi^cause she 
loved him, but because sue wi.ehod to bo revonge'd on Consiiolo, 
whom she hael abusoel without being e?ertuin tliat her insinua¬ 
tions were well founded. 

“You see,” said she, arre|tiug him on tiie thrcslujld with a 
peretrating look, “that L liuvo ivasoiito doubt ypu; for at this 
moment you are eleceiving .some one—edthcr her or myself.” 

“Neither f)n(? nor the other/ j’oi>lied he, endeaA'ouring to 
justify himself in his own eyes. “ 1 am not her litvt'r, and 1 
'Hover was so. I am not in love with her, for 1 am not jealous 
of the count.” 

“ Oh! indeed? You fire jealous, even to the point of denying 

and jou come here to cure yourself or distract your atten¬ 
tion from a jiulrj<*ct .so unpleasant. Many thanks!”' 
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“ 1 am not jealous, 1 i*cpeat; and to prove that it is not mor¬ 
tification which makes me speak, 1 tell you that the count is 
. uo’inore her lover than I am; that she is virtuous, child as she 
is, and that the only one puilty towards you is Count Zusti- 
mam. 

“So, so; then I may hiss the singarella without afflicting 
you. You shall he in my box on the night of her debut, and 
yon shall hiss her. Your obe<li<!nee shall he the price of my 
favour—^take mo at my word, or 1 draw back.” 

“ Alas! madam, you wish to prevent mo appearing myself, 
fur you know I am to do so at the same time as Consuelo. If 
you hiss her, I shall tall a victim to your wrath, because I shall 
hing with her. Aud what have 1 done, wretch that T am, to 
displease you? Alas! J had a delicious but fatal dream. 1 
thought lor a whole eventng that you took an intenjst in mo, 
and that T should grow great under your pi'otectiou. Now I 
am the object of your hatred and augisr—1, who Imvo so loved 
and respected you as to fl^ you! Very well, madam; satiritn 
your enmity. Overthrow me—ruin me—close my career. So 
that you can here tell me, in secrt'.t, that I am not hateful to 
you, 1 shall accept the pui>li(5 imu-ks of youi* anger.” • 

“Serpeii^;” exclaimtjd (h>rilla, “wh«’e have yoft imbibed 
the poison which your tongue and your eyes distil? Much 
would lf[ive to know, to conipndieiid you, for you are the most 
amiable of lovej’s and the most dangerous of enemies.” 

“I your enemy! how could 1 Is; so, even wen* 1 not subdued 
bv your charm.-^ Have you eneinies then, divine Gorilla? 
<^in you have them in Venice, where you arc known juid 
whc*ro you rule over no divided empire ?* A love quarrel throws 
the count into despair'; he would I'emovo you, since thereby he 
wouhl cease to sutfei'. lie moeis a little creature in his path 
who appears to display iv’soiirces, and who only asks to he 
heal'd. Is this a crime on the part of a jftjor child, who only 
hears your namo with teri'or, and who never utters it hersolf 
witliout respect? And you ascribe to this little one insolent 
pretensions which she does not entertain. The efforts of the 
count to recommend her to his friends, the kindhess of those 
friends, who exaggerate her desoi'ts, the bitterness of youi’S, who 
spread calumnies which servo but to annoy and vci you, whHst 
tney should but calm your soul in picturing to ycta your glory 
unassailable and your I'ival all trembling—^theso aSfe the preiu- 
dices which I discover in you, and which I am sd confounded 
that I hai'dly know how to assail them.” 

“ You know but too vvell, with that flattering tongue of 
yours,” said Gorilla, looking itt him with tenderness mixed 
with distrust; “ I lurar the honied woi'ds which reason bids me , 
disclaim. 1 wager that this Consuelo is divinely beautiful, 
whatever may have bern saitl to the contrary, and that she 
has merits, though opposed to mine, since the severe Poi'pora 
has proclaimed them.” 

“ Yon know Porpora; you know all his cj'otchety ideas. An 
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enemy of all originality in others, and of every innovation in 
the art of song, he declares a little pupil, who listens to his 
dotage, submissive to his pedantry, and who runs over the scale 
decently, to ho preferable to all the wonders which the public 
adores. How long have you tormented yourself about this 
crazy old ff»ol ?” 

“She afraid? I was told, on the contrary, that she was 
gifted with rare impudence.” 

“Alas, poor girl! they <'o wish to ruin her then. You shall 
hear her, n<Tl)le Corilla;'you will be moved by ti generous pity, 
and yon will encourage instejid of hissing her as you said just 
now in jest” 

“Eitlier you deceive me, or my friends have greatly de* 
ceived me with regard to her.” 

“ Your friends have allowed themselves to bo deceived. Jn 
their indiscreet zeal they have been terrified at sooing a rival 
raised u)) against you—terrified by a child I—tcuTified tor yon! 
Ah! those persons cannot love you much, since they a])preciate 
you so little. Oh! if I had tlie happiness to be your triend, J 
should know better what you ;ire, and J should not do you the 
injustice be afllrighttid by any rivalry, were it even that of a 
Faustina or a Molteiir” 

“Do not believe that I havi*been frightened. 1 am neither 
jealous nor malicious: the success of otli(*rs having if’ver in¬ 
jured mine, I have never troubled mysolf about them. But 
when I think that they endeavour to’brave me and. to mi'iko 
me suffer —” 

“Do you wish me tojiring the little (!onsnelo to yUir feet'-' 
If she nad dared, she would already have come to ask your 
advice and your assistance. But she is so timid a child! and 
then they had calunmiated you to her. They said to her also 
that you were cruel, vindictive, and that you reckfuied confi¬ 
dently on her fall.”' 

“ Did they say tliat? Then I understand why you are here.” 

“ No, madam, you do not understand; for I did not believe 
it an instant—I never shall believe it. Oh no, madam! you 
do not understand why.” 

In speaking thus, Anzolcto made liis black eyes sparkle, and 
bent his knee betbre OoriJla vWth an expression of profound 
respect and love. 

‘^She is without talent tlum ?” 

** "Why, she has a passabb:. voice, and sings decently at church, 
but she can know nothing of the thoatro; and bbSides, she is so 
paralyzed with fear, that it is inucii to be dreaded she will lose 
the few resources that Heaven has given her.” ^ 

• Corillu was destitute neither of acuteness nor ill-nature; but 
. happens to women excessively taken with themselves, vanity 
sealed her eyes and precipitattjd her into the clumsy ti*ap. 

She thought shi) had nothing to apprehend as regarded 
Anzoleto’s sentiments for the debutante. When he justified 
himself, and swoi'e by all the gods that ho had never loved this 
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young girl, save as a brother should love, he told the truth, 
and there was so much coniideneo in his manner that Oorilla’s 
jealousy was overcome. At length the great day approached, 
and the cabal w^as annihilated. Corilla, on her part, thence¬ 
forth wont on in a diflbrent direction, fully persuaded that the 
timid and inexperienced (llonsuelo would not succeed, and that 
Anzoleto would owe her an infinite obligation for having con¬ 
tributed iiolhing to hor downfall. Besides, he had the address 
to embroil her with her firm(»st champions, pretending to ho 
jealous, and obliging her to dismiss them rather rMely. 

W liilst lie thus laboured in secret to blast the hopes of a 
wfiman whom he jiretcnded to love, the cunning Venetian 
played another game with the count and Consuelo. He 
boasted to of having disarmed this most formidable 

enemy by dexterous manageiiient, interested visits, and bold 
falsehoods. Tlie count, frivolous and somewhat of a gossip, 
w as exti’emely amused by the stories of his protege. His self- 
love was flattered at the regi’ot w'hich Corilla was said to ex- 
perioiieo (in account of their quarrel, and he urged on this young 
man, with the levity which one w'itiicsscs in affairs o5P love 
and gallantry, to the commission of cow^ardly peihdy. Con- 
siielo w'iis ritonished and distressed. “ Vou would <fo better,” 
said she, “ to exeriaso your vciice and study your part. You 
think yclU have done much in propitiating the enemy, but a 
single false note, a movement badlv exiiressed, would do more 
against you witli the impartial public tliau the silence of the 
envious. It is of this public that you should think, and 1 see 
with paifi that you uie thinking nothing about it.” 

"Be culm, little Corisueh^” said he; “j'our error is to 
believe a public at once impartial and enlightened. Those heat 
acquainted with the matter are hardly ever in earnest, and 
tliose w’ho are in earnest Jenow so littlo about it, that it only 
requires boldness to dazzle and letid them away.” 

CllAPTEK XVIII. 

liv the midst of tlic anxieties awakened by the desire of success 
and by the ardour of Corilla, the jealousy of Anz<|leto with re¬ 
gard to the count slumbered. Happily Consuelo ^ not need a 
more watchful or more moral protector. Secure innocence, 
she avoided the advances of Zustiniani, and koi>t him at a 
distance precisely by caring notliinlg about it. At the end of a 
fortnight this Venetian libeiiino acknowledged that shohadnone 
of tiiosc w’^orldly passions whiclj lead to corruption, though ho 
spared no p 9 <in s to make them spring up. But even in thi s respect 
ho had advanced no farther than the urst day, and lie feared to ’ 
ruin his liopes by pressing them too openly. Had Anzoleto 
annoyed him by kecpihg watch, anger might have caused him 
to prncipifate matters; but Anzoleto loft him at perfect liberty. 
Consuelo distrusted nothing, and ho only tried to make him¬ 
self agj'eeablo, ho]>ing in time to become ui'cossary to her. 
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There was no sort of tlelicuie attentions, or refined gallantries, 
that he omitted. C'Onsuelo placed them nil to the account of 
the liberal and elegant manners of his class, united with a love 
for art and a natural goodness of disposition. She displayed 
towards him an unfeigned regard, a sacred gratitude, while 
he, happj*^ and yet dissutisfi('d with this pui'o-heai’ted unreserve, 
began to grow uneasy at the sentiin('nt which he inspired until 
suwi period as he might wish to break the ice. 

'VVhilo he gave himself up with tear, and yet not without sa¬ 
tisfaction, to this new feeling—consoling himself a little for his 
want of success by the opinion which all Venice onteitained of 
his ti'iumph—(lorilla experiimcod llie samt‘ transformation in 
herself. *She love<l with ai’dour, if riot with devotion; and lu;j' 
irritable and imperious soul bent beneath the yoke of her young 
Adonis. It was truly the <iueeii of beauty iu love with the 
beautiful hunter, ainl for the first time humble and timid be¬ 
fore the mortal of her choice. f:5ho alibeted, with a s(»rt of 
delight, virtues which she did not possess. So true it is that 
the extinction of self-idolatry in favour of another, tends to raise 
and ennoble, were it but for an instant, lieai’ts the l<*ast suscep¬ 
tible of pin’e emotions. 

The entotioii which'‘she experienced reacted oii,h(’r tiilcnts, 
and it was remarked at the theatre that she p(‘rfoi’ined pa¬ 
thetic parts more naturally and with greater scnsihilkjy. Jiut 
as her character and tlie essence of hci* nature were tlnis as it 
seemed invoi*t«id, as it re(|uij'ed a sort of internal convulsion to 
effect this change, her l)0(illv strength gave way in the combat, 
and each day they observi'd—somo M iih malicious .j(*y, otliers 
with serious alarm—the failure of her powers. Her brilliant 
execution was impeded by shortness of breath and false intona¬ 
tions. The annoyance aiid tciTor ^\ hich sh(i expei'i('nce<l, \v(;ak- 
ened her still further, and at the^reprcserAlatioii which took 
place previous to (lObiit of O>nsu(?lo, she sang so false, and 
failed iu so many hrilliaiit passages, that her iriends api)lau(leil 
faintly, and w’ere soon re«liicod to silence and constornatifui by 
the murmurs of her f»pponents. 

At length the great day ari ivcd: tin* house was filled to suf¬ 
focation. Corilhi, ai.tii’ed iu Mack, pahi, agitated, luoic dead 
than alive, divided between the fe.ar of seeing her lover eou- 
demnod and her rival triumph, was sesated in the recess of lier 
little box in the theati'e. Crowds of tin* aristocracy and beauty 
of Venice, tier above tier, v,iMdo a, brilliant display. The fops 
were crowded behind the scene.*;, aiid even in the front of tl»e 
stage. The lady of the doge t<»ok lier place along with the 
great dignitaries of the repuhlk*. I’orpora directed the oj'ches- 
ti*a in person: and Count Zustiniaui w’aited at ^he door of 
Oon&uolo's apartment till she had concluded her toilet, while 
Anzoleto, dressed as an anti<iue wanioi*, with all the absurd 
and lavish ornament of the age, retired behind the scenes to 
swallow a draught of (Cyprus wine, in order to restore his 
courage. 
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Tho opera was imither oF tlio classic period nor yet the work 
of au innovator. It was tlio unknown production of a stranger. 
To escape the cabals which his 0 M^^ name or that of any otfier 
celebrated person would havi^ caused, Porpoi*a, above all things 
anxious for tho success of his pupil, had brought forward Iperm- 
ne.ttra, the lyrical j>roduction of a young German, who had 
enemies neither in Italy nor elsewhero, "and who was styled 
simply Christopher Gluck. 

NVhcii iizoleto appeared on the stage a murmur of admira* 
tioii burst forth. The tenor to whom he succeeded—an admira¬ 
ble singer, who liad had the imprudence to continue -on the 
boards till his voice became thin and ago had changed his looks 
—was little regretted by an ungrateful public; ana the fair sex, 
who listen oftener with their eves than with their ears, were 
delighted to find, in place‘of a fat elderly man, a fine youth of 
twenty-four, fresh as a rose, fair as Phmbus, and formed as if 
Phidias himself had been tho artist—a true son of thelagnnes, 
Bianco, crei^po, e ffrasaottot 

lie was too much agitated to sing his first air well, but his 
magnificent voice, his graceful attitudes, and some hapi>y turns, 
sufficed t<» propitiate the audience and satisfy the lauies. The 
debutant hid great resources; he was^app1audod lihreefold, 
and twice brought back before the scenes, according to tho 
custom Af Italy, and of Venice in particular. 

Success gave him courage, and when he re-appearcd with 
Iperiimestra, hi' was no longer afraid. But all the effect of 
this scene was for (Jonsuolo. Tliey only saw, only listened to 
her. They said to each other, “ Look at her—yes, it is she I" 
“Who?—the Spaniard?” “Yes—the debutante ,del 

Consuelo entered, self-possessed and serious. Casting hei* 
eyes around she received the plaudits of tiie spectators with a 
propriety of manucr c<iually devoid of humility and coquetry, 
and sang a recitative with so firm a voice, with accents so lofty, 
and a self-possession so victorious, that cries of adiAiration from 
the very first resounded from every jiart of the theatre. “Ah! 
the perfidious creature has docoivod me,” exclaimed Cor ilia, 
darting a terrible look towards Anzoleto, who coidd not resist 
raising his eyes to hers with an ill-disguised smiUy She tfiirew 
herself back upon her seat, and burst into tears. \ ^ 

Consuelo proceeded a little further; while old Lixti was heard 
iiiuttei'iiig with his cracked voice from his comer, ^ Amici miei, 
(/iiesto e un portentol" 

She sang a bi’avura, and was ten times interrupted. They 
shouted '* Eucore!” they rocalleil her to the stage seven times, 
amid thunders of applause. At length the furor of Venetian , 
dilettantism displayed itself in all its ridiculous and absurd ex¬ 
cess. “ Why do tliey cry out thus?” said Consuelo, as she re¬ 
tired behind the scenes only to be brought buck immediately 
by the vociferous applause of the pit. “ One would tliink that 
they wished to stone mo.” 
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From that moineut tlu\v jjaiil but a socondai'y uttention to 
Anzoloto. They received him very well indeed, because they 
were iii a happy vein; but tJie indulgence with which they 
passed over the passages in which he faile<l, without imme¬ 
diately applauding those in which ho succeeded, showed him 
very plainly, that however he might please the women, the 
noisy majority of mahvs hold him cheaply, and reserved their 
tempestuous applause f<»r the prirna donna. Not one among 
all those who had coino with hostile intentions, ventured a mur¬ 
mur, and in tiaith tliero were not three among them who could 
withstand the iiresistible inclination to applaud the wonder of 
the day. 

The piece had tho greatest success, although it was not 
listened to, and nobody was oc(;u])iod with the music in itself 
It was quite in tho Italian stylo—graceful, touching, and gave 
no indication of tho author of ALce^tes and Orpheuft. There 
wero not many striking beauties to astonish the audience. 
After the first act, the German maestro was called for, with 
Ansoleto, the debutante, and Clorinda, who, thanks to tho 
protection of Consuelo, liad sung through tho seermd part with 
a flat voice and an inferior tone, but whose beautiful arms pro¬ 
pitiated the spectator&»-Itosalha, wdiom she had replaced, Iniing 
very lean. 

In tho last act, Aiizoleto, who sccrotly watched CoV'illa and 
porcoiv’ed her increasing agitation, thought it prudent b) seek 
her in her box, in order to avert any explosion. So soon us 
she perceived him she tlirew herself upon him like a tigres.s, 
bestowed several vigorous cuffs, the least of which was^so smart 
as to draw blood, leaving a mark that red and white could not 
immediately cover. The angry tenor settled matters by a 
thrust on the breast, which threw tho singer gasping into the 
arms of her sister llosalba. “ Wretch!—traitor!”—she mur¬ 
mured in a choking voice, “your Cuiisuclo and you shall 
perish by my hand!” 

“If you make a step, a movement, a single gesture, I will 
stab you in the face of Venice,” replio<l Anzoleto, pale and 
with clenched tooth, while his faithful knife, which he knew 
how to use with all tho dexterity of a nuui of the lagunes, 
gleamed before her eyes. 

“Ho w'ould do as he says,” murmured the terrified Kosalba; 
“be silent—lot us leave this; we are here in danger of our 
lives." 4 

Although this tragi-comic scone had taken Tplacc after the 
manner or the Venetians, in a mysterious and rapid aotto voce, 
on^ seeing the debutant pass quickly lichind the scones to rv- 
his box, his cheek hidden in his hand, thej’ suspected 
some petty squabble. The hairdresser, who was called to 
ady^st tho curls of the Grecian prince and to plaster up his 
wound, related to the whole band of chorister's that an amorous 
cat had stmk her claw into the face of the hei'o, Tho afore¬ 
said barber was accustomed to this kind of wounds, and was 
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Ji(» confnlaiit of such udvontui’cs. Tho aiiocdoto made 
tliQ round of tlic fetage, T)(’noti‘at6(l, no one know how, into tlie 
body ol' the hcfasn, found its way into the orchestra, the 1 k)xo 8, 
and, with some additions, doscoudod to tho pit. They were 
not yet aware of the i>o,sition of Anzoleto with regard to (jorilla; 
but some had noticed his ajiparont tbjvotiori to Clorinda, and 
the gentu'al J'eport was, that the »econda donna, jealous of the 
jn'ima donna, had just blackened the eye and broken throe 
teeth of the handsuinnst of tenors. 

This was sad news for souk;, but an exquisite bit of scandal 
for tlni niajority. Tlu-y wondered if the representation would 
be put otf, or w'hcthcr the old tenor Stefauini should have to 
api»ear, roll in hand, b* iinisb tho part. The curtain rose, and 
everything was forgotten on seeing Consuelo appeal*, calm and 
sublitru' :is at the heginniag. Although her part M’as not ex¬ 
tremely tragicjil, she made it so liy the power of her acting 
and tho expression of her voice. She called forth tears, and 
when tho tenor ro-appeared, the slight scratch only excited a 
smile; hut this absurd iiici(/<mt prcvenbul his success from being 
so brilliant, and all the glory of the evening was reserved for 
Consuelo, m'Iio was applauded to tho last with frenzy. 

After the play, they w(3nt to sup at the Palace Zustiniani, 
and Anzoleto forgot Corilla, whom he had shut up in her box, 
and who \^'as foi'ced to bm*st it open in order to leave it. In 
llio tumult which always follows so successful a rcpres(>ntation, 
hei* retreat was not noticed; but thi3 next day, this broken door 
coincided so wtill with th<3 torn fac<? of Anzoleto, that the love 
atlair, hitherto so carefully concealed, w'as made known, 

J lardly was h<.> sedated at the suiiifituous bancmet which the 
count gave in honour of Consuelo, and w'hile all tho Venetian 
dilettanti handed to the triumphant actress sonnets and madri¬ 
gals composed the evening b(dbro, when a valet slipped under 
his plate a little billet from Corilla, which ho read aside, and 
wliich was to the following effect:— 

“ If you do not (*ninc to me this In.itant, T shall go to seek you otKsily, were 
you even at tho end of the world—were you even at the feet of your Consuelo, 
tliriuc aocursed!” 

Anzoleto pretc!n<le<l to be seized with a fit of coughing, and 
retired to write an answer with a pencil on a pIIboo or ntled 
paper which he had tom in the anteohamher of tt^ count from 
a music-hook:— 

“ Come if yon will. Aly knife Is ready, and with it my scorn and hatred.” 

The despot was well aw'urc that with such a creature fear 
was tlie only restraint—that threats were the only expedient 
at the mot.lent; but in spite of himself he was gloomy and 
absent during tho repast, and as soon as it was over he 
hurried off to go to Corilla. 

lie found the unhappy girl in a ti*uly pitiable condition. 
Convulsions w^ere followed by torrents of tears. She was seated 
at the window, her hair dishevelled, her eyes swollen with 
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'Weeping, and her dress disordered. She sent away her •ster 
and maid, and in spite of herself, a ray of joy oversproad her 
features, at finding herself with him whom she had teared she 
might never see again. But Auzolotu know her too w^tll to 
seek to oomfort her. Ho knew that at the first appearance of 
pity or repentance he would see her fury revive, and seize upon 
revengo. He resolved to keep up the appearance of iuilexjhle 
harshness; and although he was moved with lie" despair, ho 
overwhelmed her with ci'uel repr<»ac}ies, declaring that ho w’as 
only come to bid her an eternal farewell. He suHorod her to 
throw herself at his feet, to cling by his knees oven to the door, 
and to imidore his pardon in the anguish of gri<‘f. When he 
had thus subdued and humbled her, ho protended to be some¬ 
what moved, and promising to return in the morning, he lol't 
her. 


ClUPTEli XIX. 

t 

WHEJ? Anzolcto awoke the following moiming, he experienced 
a reverse of the jealousy with which (Jount Zustiiiiani had in¬ 
spired him. A thousand opposing soiitimeiits divided his soul. 
First, thftt oth(!r jealousy wdiicli the genius and suw jcss of (J<m- 
suelo hiid awakened in his bosom. This sank the (lo(‘per in his 
breast in proportion as he measured the triumph (ff his he- 
ti'othed with what in his blighted ambition he was pleased to 
call his downfall. Again, the mortification of being supplanted 
ill reality, as he was already thought to be, with her, jiow so 
triumphant and powerful, and of whom the preceding evening 
he was so pleased to heJlieve hinjsolf the only lover. I’hese two 
feelings possessed liim by turns, and he knew not to which t(» 
give himself up, in order to extinguish the oth<*r. He ha<l to 
choose between two things, eitlie.r to remove Cousiudo freni 
the count and froih Venice, and along with her to seek liis 
fortune elsewhere, or to abandon her to his rival, and take his 
chance alone in some distant country with no drawback 
to his success. In this poignant uncertainty, in place of en¬ 
deavouring tp recover his calmness with his true friend, he 
returned to Gorilla and plunged back into the storm. tShe 
added fuel to the flame, by lowing him, in even stronger 
colours than he had imagined the preceding night, all the dis¬ 
advantages of his position. “No person,” said she, “ is a prophet 
in his own country. Thissis a bafl place for one who has been 
seen running about in rags, and wliero every otie may say— 
(and God knows the nobles are suilicioutly given t<> boast of 
the protection, even when it is* only imaginary, which they ac- 
coi-d to artists)—*! was liis]>rotector; I saw his hftlden talent; 
it was 1 who recommended and gave him a j^retereuce.’ You 
have lived foo much in public here, my poor Aiizok-to. '^^^ur 
charming fo.atui-es stmek those who knew not what was in ycm. 
You astonished peojile who have seen you in their gondolas 
singing tlio stanzas of Tasso, or doing their orrauds to gain the 
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of support. The plain Oonsuelo, leading; a retired life, 
appears here as a stran;;e wonder. Besides she is a Spaniaid, 

• and uses not the Veiiotian accent; and her agreeable, though 
somewhat singular pronunciation, would please them, even 
were it dotostablo. It is something of which their ears are not 
tired. Your good looks have <*ontributed mainly to the slight 
success you obtained in the first act, but now people are accus¬ 
tomed t<* you.'* 

" Do not i'orget to mention that the handsome scratch you 
gave mo beneath the eye, and for which 1 ought never to par¬ 
don you, will go far to Ifjssen the hist-meutionod trifling ad¬ 
vantage.” 

“ On the contraiy, it is a decided advantage in the eyes of 
women, bur. hivoleus in those of men. You will rcign in tlie 
saloons with the oik; part/; without the other you would fall 
at the theatre. But how «‘an you expect to occupy their atten¬ 
tion, w’-hon it is a wrmuin who disputes it with you—a woman 
whf) not only enthrals the, serious dilettanti, hut who intoxi¬ 
cates by her grace and the magic of her sex, all who are not 
(•onnoihscui’b m music. To struggle with me, how much talent 
did (Stetanini, Savario—all indeed who have appeared with 
me on the sfcigc iv<|uire.” • • 

” 111 that case, d<}ar ('orilla, I bliould run us much risk in 
appearing with you as with I'Oiisuolo. If I wero inclined to 
follow you to l'''raiic.o, you have given mo fair warning.” 

iiiose words which escaped from Anzoleto were as a ray of 
liglit to ('(;rilla. She saw that she had hit tho mark more 
nearly tliiiii she had supposed, for the thought of leaving Venice 
had already dawiieil in the iniiy[l of licrTover. The instant she 
conceived the idea «»r hearing him away with her, she spai'ed 
no pains to make him niisli the project. »She humbled herself 
as much as she could, and oven had the modesty to place herself 
below' her ri val. She lulmitted that she waS not a great singer, 
nor yet suflicieiitly beautiful to attract the public; and as all 
Uiis was even truer than she cared to think, and as Anzoloto 
was very well aw'are of it, having never been deceived as to 
the innriouso superiority of (lonsuelo, she had little trouble in 
persuading him. Their partnership and flight wmi'e almost de¬ 
termined upon at this interview, and Anzoleto thought seriously 
of it, although lie alw'ays k(‘pt a loop-hole for escape if neces- 
sary. 

Dorillu, seeing his unccidainty, surgiKl him to continue to 
appear, in hopes r>f bettor success; but quite sure that these im- 
lucky trials w'ould disgust him altogether with Venice and with 
Consaelo, • 

On leavifig his fair adviser, he went to seek his only real 
friend, (^onsmdo. lie felt an unconquerable desire to seo her 
again. It wa.s tho lirst time he ha«l begun and ended a day 
without receiving her cha.ste kiss upon his brow; but as, after 
what had passed with Corilla,he would have blushed for his own 
instability, ho [lersuaded himself that he only went to receive 
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assurance of her unfaithfulness, aii<l to undeceive liitnAf ai 
to his love for her. “ Doubtless,’’ SJiid ho, “ tne count has taken 
advantai^e of iny absence to urno liis suit, and vho can hdl 
how far he has been successful V’ This i<loa caused a cold per¬ 
spiration to stand upon his Ibrehead; and the thou^jht of (Joii- 
suelo’s perfidy so airechd him that he hastened his steps, think¬ 
ing? to find her bathed in tears. Then an inward voice, which 
drowned every other, told him that he wronged a being so pure and 
noble, and lie slackened his psee, reflecting on his own odious 
conduct, his 8<jlfish ambition, and the deceit and treachery with 
which ho had stored his life and conscience, and which must 
inevitably bear thi'ir bitter fruit. 

He found Consucio in her black dress sealed beside her 
table, pure, serene, and tranquil, as he had over beh<*ld her. 
She came forward to meet him with the same afl’ection as 
over, and questioned him with anxiety, but without distrust or 
reproach, as to the employment of his time during his absence. 

*‘1 have been .suffering,” said he, with the veiy deep despon¬ 
dency which his inward luuniliation had occashmed. “ J liurt 
my Head against a d(5e.oration, and although 1 told yfm it was 
nothing, it so Cfinfused me that T Avas obliged t(i leaY(; the 
Palazzo ;2ustiniaiii iKst night lest I should finut igmd have to 
keep my bed .all morning.” 

“Oh, Heavens!” said (Jonsuelo, kissing the wouii(> inflicted 
by her rival; “you have suffered, and still suffer.” 

“No, the rest has doiu? me good: do not think of it; hut tell 
me how you muiiaged to get homo all alone last night.” 

“Alone? Oh, no; the count brought iiu} in his goiwloha.” 

“Ah, 1 was 8ui*c oi it,” e.rjed Anzoleto, in a constrained 
voice. “ And of course, ho said a great many flattcn’ing things 
to you in this interview.” 

^ “ What could he say that he lias not alrr^ady said a hundred 
times? He woukPspoil me and make me vain were 1 not on 
my guai'd against him. Jli'sides, we were not alone; my good 
master accompanied mo—ah! my excollont fi i<‘nd and master.” 

“What master?—what excellent friend?” said Anzoleto, 
once more reassured, and already absent and thoughtful. 

“ Why, Porpora, to he sure. What are you thinking of?” 

“ I am thinking, de.-ir Consuelo, of your triumph yesterday 
evening: are you not thinking of it too?” 

“ lioss than of yours, 1 assure you.” 

“Mine! ah, do not jest^*dear friend; mi^^c was ho meagre 
that it rather resomhled a downfall.” 

Consuelo grow pale with surprise. Notwithstanding her 
remarkable solf-possi'ssion, sh^ had not the necessary coolness 
t<) appj'oeiate the difierent degree of applause beshivi^d on herself 
and her lover. There is in this sort of ovation an intoxication 
which the wisest artists cannot shun, and which deceives 
some so widely as to induce them to look upon the support of a 
cabal as a public triumph. Hut instead of exaggerating the 
delight of her audience, Consuelo, terrified by so frightful a 
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flois^had hai’clly understood it, and could not distin^ruiBh the 
preTorenct' awarded to her over An/oleto. Sho artlosaly chid 
• him for his unmasonablo expectations; and s(>ein^ that she 
could not persuade liim nor con(}uer his sadness, she f^ently 
reproached him with Iwinjy too desirous of glory, and with 
attaching too much value t(» the favour of the world. “ I havo 
always told you,” said she, “that you prefer the results of art 
to art itself. AVhen we do our best—when w'e feel that we 
havo done well—it seems to me that a little more or less of 
£i>pprobation can ncithei* add to nor diminish our inw^ard satis¬ 
faction. llecollect wiiat Porpora saitl to mo the first time I 
sang at the Zustiniani palace: ‘Whoever is penetrated with a 
true love of his art need fear nothing—’ ” 

“ You and your I*oi‘pora,” interrupted Anzoleto, with some 
heat, “can very easily satisfy yourselves with those fine 
maxims. Notliing is so <'asy as to philosophize on the evils of 
life w'hen you know' only its sweets. Porpora, although poor 
and oppresst'd, has an iflustrioiis name, lie has gathered so 
many laurels that his old head may whiten peaceably under 
their shade. Y^ou, w'ho leel yourself invincible, are inaccessible 
to fear. At the first leap you raise yourself to.tlie highest 
round of tli* ladder, jmd blame thos<; ^fho have n<f legs for 
tlnir dizziness. That is not only uncharitahle, (yonsuelo, but 
decidedljf unjust. And besides, your <irgument is not appli¬ 
cable to me; you say that w'e should despise tire approbation 
of the public when w’e have our ow'u; but if 1 possess not that 
inwanl testimony of having done well, w'hat then? can you 
not see that I am horribly dissatisfied with myself? Did you 
not hear that I was detestable "^ Did yf)U not hear that I sang 
miserably?” 

“No; for it was not so. You neither exceeded nor fell short 
e.f yourself. The emotion wdiicli you experienced hardly at all 
<liininisl)ed your pow'ors. Besides, it was*quickly dissipated, 
and those things w'hich you knew w'oll you expressed welL” 

“And those* which I did not know?” said Anzoleto, fixing 
upon her his large black eyes, rendered hollow by fatigue and 
anxit‘fy. 

Sh(? sighed and remained for an instant silent; then she 
said, embracing him—“ Those w'hich you do not know you 
must learn. If you had been only willing to study between 
the rehearsals, as I recommended—but this is not the time to 
reproach you; on the contrary, it*is the time to repair all. 
(Jome. I 't us take only two hours a day, and you will see how 
soon W'e shall triuinpH over the obstacles which oppose your 
8n'*cess.” • 

“ Will it fheii be the work of one day?” 

“ It will be the w^ork of some months at most.” 

“And I play to-morrow! 1 continue to appear before an 
audience whiefi Judges mo by my defects much more than by 
my good qualities.” 

'“ But^wbich will quickly perceive your progi'oss.” 
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“ Who knows? If they take an aversion to me?" 

They have proved the coutraiy.” 

“ So tnen you think they have hccii induljjent to me?” 

“Well, yes; they have, my friend. In those places where 
you were weak, they wew kind; where you were strong, they 
did you justice.” 

“ But, in the mean while, I shall have a miserable engage¬ 
ment.” 

“The count is magniijccnt in all his dealings, and does not 
spare money. Besides, has he not oHbred me more than 
enough to maintain us both in opulencoV" 

“Ah! there it is! I shall live by your success!” 

“ I have lived long enough by your favour.” 

“ But it is not money that 1 refer to. J f he docs engage me 
at a small salary, that is of little''consequence; but he will 
engage me for tlie second and third parts.” 

“He has no other primo uonio* at hand. For a long time 
past he has relied and depended upon you. Besides, he is all 
in your favour. You said he would bo opposed to our mav- 
liagc. Far from that, he seems to wish it, and often asks me 
when 1 will invite him to my wedding.” 

“ Ah, fery good! Vi&rygood, indeed! Many tliAnks, Signor 
Count.” 

“ What do you mean*by that?” 

“Nothing. Only, Coiisuelo, you were yeiy wrong not to 
prevent my appearance until my faults, with whicli you wei-e 
80 well acquainted, were <;orrc(jted by more mature study. 
For, I r^eat it, you l^iew my faults.” 

“Bid 1 not speak openly to you? Have I not often warned 
you? But you always told mo that the public did not und<n*- 
staud; and when I saw the success you had at the count’s 
palace the first time you sang there, I thought— 

“ That the peoplb of fashion knew no more than the vulgar 
public.” 

“I thought that your good qualities would bo more striking 
than your faults; and it has been so, it seems to me, with one 
as well as with the other.” 

“'In fact,” thought Anzolcto, “she speaks truly, and if 1 
could put off my engagement—but then 1 run the risk of seeing 
a tenor take iny place who would not give it back to me.” 

“Let me see,” said he, after taking several turns up and 
down the ^artmeut; “ whut ai’e ray faults?” 

“ What r have often told you: too much boldness, and not 
sufficient preparation; an energy more f^erish than sustained; 
dramatic effects, which are the work of the will rather than 
of emotion. You were not imbued with the feeling of your 
part as a whole. You learned it by fragments. You saw in it 
only a succession of pieces more or less brilliant, and you did 
not seize cither the gi-adation, oj’ the development, or the ag- 


* Ffnt mtin, «>, (>nma donna vijitst lad>/. 
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^I'egate. In your, anxietjr to display your fine voice and the 
facility which you possess in cci'tain respects, you exhibited the 
whole extent of your powers almost on your entrance upon the 
scone. On the slightest opportunity you endeavoured after 
ellbct, and all your effects were alike. At the end of the first 
act they knew you—ay, knew you by heart; but they did not 
know that that was all, and still expected something prodigious 
for the end. That something was not in you. Your emotion 
was expended, and your voice had no longer the same fresh¬ 
ness. You felt thisj^ you forced both the one and the other; 
the audience felt it likewise, and to your great surprise re¬ 
mained unmoved when you considered yourself most pathetic. 
The reason was, that at that moment they did not see the artist 
inspired by passion, but the actor labouring for success.” 

“ And how do others dc>?” ci-iod An/.oleto, stamping bis foot. 

“ Have I not heard them all—all who have been applauded at 
Venice during the last ten years ? 1 )id not old Stefanini sci’eam 
when his voice failed him ? And yet they applauded him with 
transport.” * 

“ It is true, and 1 do not understand how the people could 
b< ‘ so dcct.‘iv(Hl. Without doubt they recollected the time when 
he had more power, and did not wish t^ hurt his ijpelings in 
liis old age.* 

“ And*(Jorilla too, that idol whom you overthrew, did not she 
strain after effect 4id she not make efforts which were pain¬ 
ful to sec and to hear { Was she really excited when tliey ap- 
pliiudcd her to the skies?” 

“ It was because I cousid<u’ed her method factitious, her 
effects detestable, her playing as well «.s her singing destitute 
of taste and grantlcur, that I i>i’cscntcd myself so calmly upon 
the stage, persuaded, like you, tliat the public knew little 
about it.” 

“ All!” said Anzoleto, with a deep sigh, there you put your 
finger upon my wound, my poor Consuelo.” 

“ How is that, my well beloved?” 

“How is that? do you ask me? We deceived ourselves, 
C^onsuclo. Th(} public does know. Tho heart teaches^ what 
ignorancjo conceals. It is an overgrown child, who requires to 
he amused and (jxcited. It is contented with what is given it, 
hut show it something bettor, and then it compares ana under¬ 
stands. Corilla could charm it last week, although she sang 
false and wanted breath. You ^pcai', and Corilla is^ lost, 
effaced, buried. Let her reappear, and she would be hissed. 
If I had m.ade my <febnt after nor, I should have had complete 
success, as I had at the count’sathc first time I sang after her. 
But besido«yoa 1 was eclipsed. It ought to bo so, and it al¬ 
ways will be so. Tho public had a taste for tinsel—it mistook * 
paste for precious stones—it was dazzled by it. It is shown a 
diamond of the first water, and already it cannot understand 
how it could have been so grossly deceived. It can no longer 
enduro false diamonds, and horns them at their true value. 
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This is my misfortune, Consuelo, that I was brought in com¬ 
parison with you. liktj a piece of Venetian glass beside a pearl 
of the fathomless ocean.” 

Consuelo did not understand all the bitterness and truth 
contained in these observations. Sho placed them to the ac¬ 
count of h(}r hetrothed’s affection, and answered to what she 
considei'cd soft flatteries only hy smiles and caresses. She 
protended that he would surpass h»'r if he would only take 
pains, and I'aisod his c:>urago by persuading liiin that nothing 
was easier than to sing like her. In this she w'jis perfectly 
sincere, having never been retarded by any difficulty, and not 
knowing that labour itself is the first of obstacles for him who 
has not the love of it united with perseverance. 

OHAPTKK XX. 

Encouraokd by Consuelo’s frankness and by the faithless 
Gorilla’s perfidy, to present himself puce more in public, Aiizo- 
Icto began to work vigorously, so that at the second represen¬ 
tation of Ipermneitira he san^ much better. But as the success 
of Consuelo was proportionably greater, he was still dissatisfic<l, 
and began to feel dij. jouiviged by this confirmation of liis in¬ 
feriority. Everything from this moment wor<5 a sinister aspect. 
It appeared to him that they diil not listen to him—that the 
spectators w'ho wore neai’ him wore making humiliating obser¬ 
vations upon his singing—and that benevolent amateurs, who 
encouraged him behind the scenes, did so with an air of pity. 
Their praises seemed to have a double meaning, of which lie 
applied the less favour.'tble to himself. Gorilla, whom ho went 
to consult in her box between fhe acts, pretended to ask him 
with a friglitoned air if he were not ill. 

“Why?” said he, impatiently. 

“ Because your v^»icn is dull, and you st'om overcome. Dear 
Auzoleto, strive to regain your powers, which w'cre paralyzed 
by fear or discouragement.” 

“Did I not sing my first air av<>U?” 

“ Not half so well as on the first occasion. My heart sank 
so that I found myself on the point of fainting.” 

“ But the audience applauded me, nevertheless.” 

“Alas! what does it signify ? 1 was wrong to dispel your 
illusion. Continue then ; but endeavour to clear your voice.” 

“ Consuelo,” thought he... ” m(;ant to give mo good advice. 
Bhe acts from instinct, and succeo<ls. But could I gain 
the experience which w'ould enable me to restrain tlio unnily 
public ? In following her comlsel I lose my own natural ad- 
, vantages; and tlu’y reckon nothing on the improvement of my 
style. Come, let mo return to my early confidence. At my 
first appeara.uce at the count’s, 1 saw that I could dazzle those 
whom t failed to persuade. Did not old l*orpora tell me that 
I had the blemishes of genius. Come, then, let me bend this 
public to my dictation, and make it bow to tlio yoke.” 
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* He oxe"ted himself to the utmost, achieved vronders in the 
second act, and was listened to with surprise. 8oine clapped 
‘ their hands, others imposed silence, while the majority inquired 
whether it were sublime or detestable. 

A little more boldness, and An/.olcto mi(^ht perhaps have 
won the day; but this reverse aflected him so much that he 
became confused, and broke down shamefully in the remainder 
of his part. 

At tiie third representation he had resumed his confidence, 
and resolved to £fo on in his own way. Not heedinj>;tho advice 
of Consuelo, he hazarded the wildest caprices, the most daring 
absurdities. Cries of “ oh, shame I’’ mingled with hisses, once 
or twice interrupted the silence with which these desperate at¬ 
tempts were received. The good and geiiorfius public silenced 
the hisses, and began !ip])lau(l; but it was easy to perceive 
the kindness was tor the pcu'sori, the blame for the artist. 
Anzoleto tore his dress on re-entering his box, and scarcely 
had the repre.stuitation tevndnatod, than lie flew to Corilla, a 
prey to the deepest rage, and resolved to fly wdth her to the 
cuds of the earth. , 

Three days passed wdthoiit his seeing Consuelo. She inspired 
him neither with hatred nor coldness, l»t merely v«thteiTor; 
for in the depths of a soul piorccul witli remorse, ho still che¬ 
rished hRr image, and suttered cruelly from not seeing her. Ho 
felt the superiority of a being wdio overwhelmed him in public 
with her superiority, but who scujrctly held possession of his 
confidence and his good-will. In his agitation ho betrayed to 
Corilla how ti’uly he was bound to his noblo-heortcd betrothed, 
and what an empire she hold over Ris mind. Corilla was 
mortified, but knew how to coiiceal it. She pitied him, elicited 
a confession, and so soon as she had learned the secret of his 
jealousy, she struck a grand blow, by making /ustiniani awai’e 
of their mutual affection, thinking that tin? count would imme¬ 
diately acquaint Consuelo, and thus render a reconciliation 
impossible. 

Surprised to find another day pass aAvay in the solitude of 
her garret, Consuelo grew uneasy; and as still aaiother day of 
mortal anguish and vain expectation drew to its close, she 
wrapped herself in a thick mantle, for the famdus singer was 
no longer sheltered by her obscurity, and ran to^the house oc- 
cniiied for some weeks by Anzoleto, a more comfortable abode 
than what he had before enjoyed, and one of numerous houses 
which the count possessed in the city. She did not find him, 
aud learned that he was seldom there. 

This did not enlighten lier*as to his infidelity. She knew 
his wande?ing and poetic habits, and thought that, not feeling, 
at homo in these sumptuous abodes, he h>id returneil to his old 
quarters. She was about to continue her search, when, on re¬ 
turning to pass the door a second time, she found herself face 
to face with Porpora. 

“ Cqnsuelo,” said he in a low voice, “ it is useless to hide 
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from me your features. I have just heard your voice, and'* 
cannot be mistaken in it. What do you hero at this hour, my 
poor child, and whom do you seek in this house?” 

“ I seek iny betrothed,” replied Consuelo, while she passed 
her arm within that of her old master; “ and 1 do not know 
why I should blush to confess it to my best friend. I see very 
well that you disapprove of my attacliment, but I could not 
tell an untruth. 1 am unhappy; 1 have not seen Anzoleto 
since the day before yestciilay iit the theatre; he must bo un¬ 
well.” 

“ He unwell!” said the professor, shrugrgiiig his shoulders. 
“ Come, my poor girl, wc must talk over this matter; and 
since you have at last opened your heart to me, I must open 
mine also. Give mo your arm; we can converse as wo go 
along. Listen, Consuelo, and attend earnestly to what 1 say. 
You cannot—you ought not—to bo the wife of this young man. 
1 forbid you, in the name of God, who has inspired me mth 
the feelings of a father towards you.” 

“ Oh, my master,” replied Consuelo, mournfully, “ ask of me 
the sacrifice of my life,, but not that of my love.” 

“ I do not ask it—I command it,” said Poipora, firmly. 

The lover is accursed—he will prove your torment and your 
shame, if you do not forsweai* him for ever.” 

" Dear master,” ivplied she, with a sad and tender smile, 
“ you have told me so very often—I have endeavoured in vain to 
omyyaa. You dislike this poor youth; you do not know liim, 
and I am certain you will alter your mintl.” 

” Consuelo,” said the master, more decidedly, 1 have till 
now, I know, made vatn and useless objections. 1 spoke to 
vaa as an artist and as to an artist, as 1 only saw one in your 
betrothed. Now I speak to you as a man—speak to you of 
a man—and I address you as a woman. Tills woinams love 
is wasted ; the mair is unworthy of it, and he who tells you so 
knows he speaks the truth.” 

"Oh, Heavens! Anzoleto—^my only friend, my protector, my 
brother—^unworthy of my love! Ah, you do not know what 
he has done for mo; how he has cored for mo since I was left 
alone in the world. 1 must tell you all;” and Consuelo re¬ 
lated the history of her life and of her love, and it was one and 
the same history. 

Forpora was affected, but not shaken from his purpose. 

"In all this,” said ho, "Jf. see nothing butjrour innocence, 
your virtue, your fidelity. As to him, I seo very well that he 
has need of your society and your instructions, to which, what¬ 
ever you may think, he owes tlAj little that he knows and the 
^little ne is worth. It is not, however, the less tru<i, that this 
pure and upright lover is no better than a castaway—that he 
spends his time and money in low dissipation—and only thinks 
of taming you to the best account in forwarding his career.” 

" Take heed to what you say,” replied Consuelo, in sufifo- 
cating accents. “ I have always believed in you, O my master! 
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*aftcr God; but as to what concerns Anzolcto, 1 hare resolved 
to dose my heart and my ears. Ah, suffer me to leave you/’ 
she added, talcing her arm from the professor—it is death to 
listen to you.” 

“ Lot it be death then to your fatal passion, and through the 
truth let me restore you to life,” he said, pressing her arm to 
his generous and indignant breast. “ 1 know that 1 am rough* 
Uonsuelo—I cannot bo othenvise; and therefore it is that 1 
have put off as long as I could the blow which I am about to 
inflict. I had ho])ed that you would open your eyes, in order 
that you might comprehend what was going on around you. 
But in place of being enlightened by experience, you precipi¬ 
tate yourself blindly into the abyss. I will not suffer you to do 
so—you, the only one for whom I have cared for many years. 
Vou must not perish—no,* you must not perish.” 

“ But, my kind friend, I am in no danger. Do you believe 
that 1 tell an untruth when 1 assui’e you oy all tliat is sacred 
that I have respected my, mother’s wishes'? I am not Auzo- 
leto’a wife, but 1 am his betrothed.” 

” And you were seeking this evening the man who may not 
and cannot bo your husband.” 

” Who tqjd you so?” 

” Would Gorilla ever permit him?” 

“ GorMla!—wdiat has he to say to Gorilla?” 

” We are but a few paces from this girl’s abode. Do you 
seek your betrothed?—if you have courage you will find him 
there.’’ 

”Xo, no! a thousand times no!” said Gonsuelo, tottering 
as she wont, and leaning for support llgainst the wml. ” Let 
me live, my master—do not lAll me ere 1 have well begun to 
live. 1 told you that it was death to listen to you.” 

” You must drink of the cup,” said the inexorable old man; 

” 1 but fulfil your destiny. Having only fealized ingratitude, 
and consecpiently made the objects of my tenderness and at¬ 
tention unhappy, I must say tlio truth to those 1 love. It is 
the only thing a heart long withered and rendered callous 
by suffering and despair can do. I pity you, pomr girl, in that 
you have not a friend more gentle and humane to sustain you 
in such a crisis. But such as 1 am I must be; 1 must act 
upon others, if not as with the sun's genial hiat, with the 
lightning’s blasting power. So then, Gonsuelo, let there be no 
paltering betw'ccn us. Gome to this palace. You must sur¬ 
prise your faithless lover at the feet of the treacherous Gorilla. 
If you cannot walk, I must drag you along—^if you cannot 
stand, I shall carry you. Ah, bid Porpora is yet stremg, when 
the fire of Divine anger burns in his heart!” ' • 

“ Mercy, mercy I” exclaimed Gonsuelo, pale as death. “ Suf¬ 
fer me yet to doubt. Give me a day, were jt but a single day, 
to believe in him—I am not prepared for this infliction.” 

” No, not a day—^not a single hour,” replied he inflexibly. 

" Awaj! I shall not be able to recall the passing hour, to lay the 
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tnitll open to you; and tho faithless one will tako advanta^' 
of the day which you ask, to place you again under the domi¬ 
nion of falsehood. Come with me—1 command you—I insist 
on it.” 

" Well, I will go!” exclaimed Consuelo, regaining strength, 

- through a violent reaction of her love. “ I will go, were it only 
to demonstrate your injustice and the truth of my lover; tor 
you deceive yourself unworthily, as you would also deceive me. 
Gome, then/executiouer as you are, I shall follow, tor I do not 
fear you.” • 

Porpora took her at her word; and seizing her with a hand 
of iron, he conducted her to the mansion which he inhabited. 
Having passed through tho corridors and mounted the stairs, 
they reached at last a terrace whence they could distinguish 
over the roof of a lower building coiVi ilebdy uninhabited, the 

f ialaco of Gorilla, entirely darkened with the exception of one 
ighted window, which opened upon the sombre and silent 
front of tho deserte<l house. Any one at this window might 
suppose that no person could see them; for the balcony prevented 
any one from s<ieing up fi'om below. There was nothing level 
with it, and abovj^, nothing but the cornice of the house which 
Porpora idhabitedi^ and which was not filacod so as ts> command 
the palace of the singer. But Gorilla was ignorant that there 
was at the angle a projectibn covered with lead, a soft of re¬ 
cess concealed by a laigo cliimuey, wlioro tlie maestro with 
artistic caprice came every evening to gaze at the stars, shun 
his fellows, and dream of sacred or dramatic subjects. Ghanco 
had thus I'evealed to hirr^the intimacy of Anzoleto with Gorilla, 
and Consuelo had only to look m the direction pointed out, to 
discover her lover in a tender tete-a-tete with her rival. She 
instantly turned away; and Porpora, wlu> dreading the effects 
of the Bight upon her, had held her with superhuman strength, 
led her to a lower sfory into his apartmerils, shutting the door 
and window to conceal the explosion which he anticipated. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

But there was no explosion. Consuelo remained silent, and 
as it Were stunned. Porpora spoke to her. She made no 
reply, and signed to him not to question her. She then rose, 
and going to a large pitcher of iced water which stood on the 
harpsichord, swallowed great draughts of it, to(»k several turns 
up and dow’n the apartment, and sat down before her master 
without uttering a word. * 

• The austere old man^did not eomi>rehend the extremity of 
her sufierings. 

“Well,” said he, “did 1 deceive you? What do you think 
of doing?” 

A painful shudder shook her motionless figure—she jiassod 
her hand over her forehead. 
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‘ '‘1 can think of nothing/' said she, “till 1 understand what 
has* happened to me.” 

‘‘ And what remains to be understood?” 

“ Everytliing! because I understand nothing. I am seeking 
for the cause of my misfortune without tiuding anything to 
o'xplaiu it to nio. VVliat liave I done to Anzoieto tliat ho 
should cease to love me? What fault have I committed to 
rendor me unworthy in his eyes? You cannot tell me, for I 
st'areh into my own heart and can hud there no key to tho 
m> story. O! it is iiicoiiceivablo. My mother believed in the 
])ower (»f charms. Is CoriUa a magician ?” 

“ My p<ior child,” sai<l tlio maestro, “ there is indeed a ma¬ 
gician, but she is ealloii V'aiiity; there i.s indeed a poison, which 
is called Envy, (jorilla can dispen.se it, but it was not she 
who moulded the soul so*fitted for its reception. The venom 
alroad}’^ flowed in tho impure veins of Anzoloto. An extra 
dose has changed him IVoiu a knave into a traitor—faithless 
as well as ungrateful.” , 

“ What vanity, what envy?” 

“ Th<^ vanity of surpassing others. The desire to excel, and 
rage at being surpassed by you.” 

“ Is thaticrodiblo? Can a man be jealou^jf the advantages 
of a woman? <Jan a lover be displeased with tho success of 
his belc^t'd i Alas! tlnu’c are indeed many things w'hich 1 
neither know nor understand.” 

“ And Avill nevej- comi)r<'h(*nd, bht w'hich you will experience 
every hour of your existence. 1 ou wdll learn that a man can 
be jealous of the superiority of a woman, when this man is an 
ambitious ai'tist ,* and that a lover can^oatho the success of his 
beloved when tho tlieati'e is tlib arena of their eftbrts. It is be¬ 
cause ail actor is no longer a man, Coiisuelo—^lie is tamed into 
a woman. Ho lives but through the medium of his sickly 
vanity, which alone ho seeks to gratify, aifd for which alone he 
labours. The beauty of a woman he feels a grievance ; her 
talent extinguishes or competes with his own. A woman is 
his rival, or rather he is the riyal of a womatt; he has all 
the littleness, all the caprice, all the wants, all the ridiculous 
airs of a co<iuetto. This is the character of the greatest num¬ 
ber of persons belonging to the theatre. There are indeed 
grand exceptions, but they are so rare, so admirable, that one 
should bow before thorn and render them homage, as to the 
wisest and best. Anzolcto is no ^ceptiou; he is the vmnost 
of the vain. In that one word you nave the e:xplanatioa of 
his conduct.” 

“But what unintelligible ri^onge! "What poor and insub 
fleient mo^ns! How can Gorilla recompense him for his losses , 
with the i)ublic? Had he only spoken openly to me of his 
suffering (alas! it needed only a word for that), I should have 
understood him perhaps—at least I would have compassionated 
him, and retired to yield him the first place.” 

“ It is the peculiarity of envy to hate iieople in pi'opoi'tion to 
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the happiness of which it deprives them; just as it is the pe* 
culiarity of selfish love to hate in the object which wo love, the 
pleasures which we are not the moans of procuring him. Whilst 
your lover abhors the public which loads you wdth glory, do 
you not hate the rival wdio intoxicates him with her charms?’* 

“ My master, you have uttered a profound reficctioii, which 
I would fain ponder on.” 

“ It is true. While Anzoloto detests you for your hapnincss 
on tho stage, you hate him for his happiness in the boudoir of 
Corilla.” 

“It is not so. 1 could not hate him; and you have m.ade 
me feel that it would be <*owardly and disgraceful to hate my 
rival. As to tho passion with which she fills him, I shudder to 
think of it—why 1 know not. If it be involuntary on his part, 
Anzoleto is not guilty in hating my success.” 

'* ifoii are (juick to interpret matters, so as to excuse his con¬ 
duct and sentiments. Xo; Au/oloto is not innocent or estima¬ 
ble in his suffering like you. He deceives, ho disgraces you, 
whilst you endeavour to justify him.* However, I did not wish 
to inspire you vrith hatred anil resentment, but with calmness 
and indiflbroiicp. Tho character of this man influences his 
conduct. »Voa wi'J. iie^for change liim. Oc^cide, andthink only 
of yourself.” 

“ Of myself—of myself alone? Of myself, without hope or 
love?” 

Think of music, the divine art, Consiielo; you w'ould not 
dare to say that you love it only for Anzoleto?” 

“I have loved art for itself also; but I never separated in 
my thoughts these inseparable objects—iny life and that of 
Anzoleto. How shall I bo able bO love anything when the half 
of my existence is taken awayT’ 

“ Anzoleto was nothing mort‘ to you than an idea, and this 
idea impaired life. >You wdll replace it by one greater, purer, 
more elevating. Your soul, your genius, your entire being, will 
no longer be at tho meiry of a deceitful, fragile form; you shall 
contemplate the sublime" ideal stripped of its earthly covering; 
you shall mount hcavenw'ard, and live in holy unison with God 
himself.” 

“ Do you wish, as you once did, that I should become a nun?” 

“ No this were to confine the exercise of your artistic faculties 
to one direction, whereas you should embrace all. "Whatever 
you do, or wherever you are, in tho theatre or in the cloister, 
you may bo a saint, the bride of heaven.” 

“ What von say is full of suldimity, but shrouded in a mys¬ 
terious garb. I*ermit mo to I'ctire, dear master; I require time 
^^to collect my thoughts and <jucstion my heart.” 

“ You have said it, CJonsuclo; you need insight into yourself 
Hitherto in givi.i^up y<mr hem't and your prospects to one so 
much your inferior, you have not known yourself. You have 
mistaken your destiny, seeing that you were boi'n without an 
equal, and conseriuently without the possibility of an associate 
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I would not wish you husband, or lover, or family, or passions, 
or'bonds of any kind. It is thus I have conceived your exist¬ 
ence, and would direct your career. The day on which you 
give yourself away, you lose your divinity. Ah, if Mingotti 
and Moltini, my illustrious pupils, my powerful creations, had 
believed in me, they would nave live<i unrivalled on the earth. 
But woman is weak and curious; vanity blinds her, vain de¬ 
sires agitate, caprices hurry her away. In what do these dis¬ 
quietudes I'iisult:—what but in storms and weariness, in the loss, 
the destruction, or vitiation, of their genius. Would you not be 
more than they, Consiielo?—does not your ambition soar above 
the poor concerns of this life?—or would you not appease these 
vain desires, and seize the glorious crown of everlasting genius?” 

l*orpora contiiuiod to speak for a long time with an eloquence 
and energy to which I cannot do justice. Consuelo listened, 
her looks bout upon the ground. When he had finished, she 
said, ” My dear master, you ai’o profound; but I cannot follow 
you sufficiently throughout. It seems to me as if you out¬ 
raged human nature in ijroscribing its most noble passions— 
as if you would extinguish the instincts which God himself 
has implai]icd, for the purpose of <'levatfcig^ffl?it wfhild othei’- 
wise b(! a monstrous and aiiti-socinl impulse. Were I a better 
Christijfh, 1 should perhaps better understand you; I shall 
try to bfMjoino so, and that is ail 1 can promise.” 

She took her leave, apparently traiuiuil, but in reality deeply 
agitated. Tlie groat though austere artist conducted her home, 
ahvays preaching but never convincing. He nevertheless was 
of infinite service in opening to her*a vast field of serious 
thought and inquiry, wherein Aizolcto’s pailicular crime served 
l>ut as a painful and soloiiin introduction to thoughts of eter¬ 
nity. She passed long hours, praying, weeiiing, and reflecting ; 
then lay down to rest, vdih a virtuous au<f confiding hope in a 
inei’ciful and compassionate God. 

The next day Porpora announced to her that there would be 
a rehearsal of Jpermmstra for Stefaiiini, who was to take 
Anzoleto’s part. The latter was ill, confined to bed, and com¬ 
plained of a loss of voice. Cousuelo’s first impulse was to fly 
to him and nurse him. “ Spare yourself this trouble,” said the 

E rotessor, “he is perfectly well; the physician ef the theati'e 
as said so, and ho will be this evening with Corilla. But 
Count Zustiniani, who understands very well what all that 
means, and who consents without much regret liiat he should 
put off his appearance, has forbidden the physician to unmask 
the pretence, and has requested the good Stetanini to return 
to the thoittro for some days.” ^ 

“ But, good Heavens! what does Auzoleto mean to do? is he 
about to quit the theatn??” 

“ V'es—the theatre of San Samuel. In n month he is olf with 
Corilla for France. That surprises you? He flics from uie 
shado^ which you cast over Jiim. He has entrusted his fate 
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to a woman whom ho dreads less, and whom ho will betray so 
soon as he finds he no longer requires her.” 

Oonsuelo tunied pale, and pressed her hands convulsively on 
her bursting heart. Perhaps she had flattered herself with the 
idea of reclaiming Anzoleto, by reproaching him gently with 
his faults, and offering to put off her appearance fur a time. 
This news was a dagger stroke to her, and she could not be¬ 
lieve that she should no more see him whom she had so fondly 
loved. *‘Ah,’' said she, “ it is but an uneasy dream; 1 must go 
and seek him; he will explain everything. He cannot follow 
this woman; it would be his destruction. 1 cannot permit him 
to do so; I will keep him hack; 1 will make him aware of his 
true interests, if indeed he be any longer capable of compre¬ 
hending tliem. Come with me, dear master; hit us not forsake 
him thus.” * 

" I will abandon you,” said the angry Porpora, “ and for 
ever, if you commit any such folly. Entreat a wretch—dispute 
with Corilla? Ah, Santa Cocilial distrust your Bohemian 
origin, extinguish your blind and wandering instincts, (.'ome! 
they are waiting for you at i*chearsal. You will feel pleasure 
in singing with a master like Stefauini, a modest, generous, 
and well-it.fornlt?»l 'artist.” 

He led her to the theatre,"and then for the first time she felt 
an abhorrence of this artist life, chained to tlie wautk of the 
public, and obliged to I’epross ono's (»wn sentiments and emo¬ 
tions to obey those of otners. This very rehearsal, the subse¬ 
quent toilet, the performance of the evening, proved a frightful 
tonnent. Anzoleto was still absent. Next day there was to 
be an opera buffa of Galuppi’s —A rcifanfano Me de' Mntti. They 
had chosen this farce to please Stefanini, who was an excellent 
comic performer. Consuelo must now make those laugh whom 
she had formerly ma<le weep. She was brilliant, charming, 
pleasing to the last degree, though plunged at the same time 
m despair. Twice or thrice sobs that would force their way 
found vent in a constrained gaiety, which would have appeared 
frightful to those who understood it. On retiring to her box, 
she fell down insensible. The public would have her 1 ‘eturii 
to receive their applause. She did not appear; a dreadful up¬ 
roar took place, Iwnchos were broken, and peophj tried to gain 
the stage. Btefanini hastened to her box half di'esscd, liis hair 
dishevelled, and pale as a spectre. She allowed herself to be 
supported back upon the stege, where she was received with a 
shower of bouquets, and forced to stoop to pick up a laurel 
crown. ‘‘Ah, ine pitiless monsters!” she murmured as she re¬ 
tired behind the scenes. 

“ My sweet one,” said the old singer who gave hei his hand, 
‘‘you suffer gwatly; but these little things,” added ho, picking 
up a bunch of brilliant flowers, ‘‘ are a specific for all our woes: 
you will bow)mc used to it, and the time perhaps will arrive 
when you will only fool fatigue and uneasiness when they for¬ 
get to crown.” 
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“ Oh, how hollow and trifling they are!” thought poor Con- 
auelo. When she returned to her box, she fainted away, 
litffrally upon a bed ot flowers, which had been gathered on 
the stage and thrown peil*mell upon the sofa. The tire¬ 
woman left the box to call a physician. Count Ziistiniani 
remained for some instants alone by the side of his beautiful 
singer, who looked pale and broken as the beautiful jasmines 
which strewed her couch. Carried away by his admiration, 
Zustiniani lost his reason, and yielding to his foolish hopes, he 
seized her han<l and carried it to his lips. But his touch was 
odious to the pure-minded Consuelo. She roused herself to 
repel him as if it had been the bite of a serpent. Ah! far 
from me,” said she, excited into a sort of delirium; “far from 
me all love, all caresses, all honied words!—no love—-no hus¬ 
band—no lover—no family*for me! my dear master has said it— 
liberty, the ideal, solitude, glory!” an<l she burst into such an 
agony of tears that the count, terrified, threw himself upon 
liis knees before her and gtrovo to calm her. But he could 
say nothing healing to that wounded soul, and his passion, 
which at that moment reached its highest paroxysm, expressed 
itself in spite of him. He understood but too well in her emo¬ 
tion* the do^air of the betrayed lover. He expression to 
the enthusiasm of a hoiieful one. Consuelo appeared to hear 
him, and> w'ithdrow her hand from his with a vacant smile, 
which the count took for a slight encouragement. 

Some men, although possessing great tact and penetration 
ill the world, are absurd in such conjunctures. The physician 
arrived and administei'ed a sedative in the style which they 
calleil dropfi. Consuelo was then envclbped in her mantle and 
cju-ried to her gondola. The eftunt entered with her, support¬ 
ing her in his arms, and always talking of his love, even with a 
certain eloquence which it seemed to him must caiTy convic¬ 
tion. At the end of a quarter of an hour, obtaining no re¬ 
sponse, he implored a word, a look. 

“ To what then shall I answer?” said Consuelo, rousing 
herself as from a dream; “I have heard nothing.” 

Zustiniani, although at first discouraged, thought there 
could not be a botier opportunity, and that this afflicted soul 
would be more accessiole than after reflection and reason. 
He spoke again, but there was the same silence, t|ie same ab¬ 
straction, only that thero was a not-to-be-mi^taken eflbrt 
though without any angry domon^ration, to repxl his advan¬ 
ces. When the gondola touched the shore, he tried to detain 
Consuelo for an instant to obtain a word of onoouragement. 
“ Ah, signor,” said she, coldlj*, “ excuse my weak state. I 
have heard badly, but I understand. Oh yes, I understand 
perfectly. I ask this night, this one night, to reflect, to recover 
from my distress. To-moiTow, yes, to-morrow, 1 shall reply 
without fail.” 

“ To-morrow! dear Consuelo, oh, it is an age! But I shall 
B 4 hn»it—only allow me at least to hope for your fi-iondship,” 
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** 0h» yes, yeti I there is hope,” replied Consuelo, in a con¬ 
strained voice, placing her foot upon the bank; “butdo not 
folLovr me,” said she, as she motioned him with an imperious 
gesture back to the gondola; “ otherwise there will be no room 
for hope.” 

Shame and anger I'estored her strength, but it was a nervous, 
feverish strength, which found vent in hysteric laughter as she 
ascended the stairs. 

“ You are very happy, Consuelo,” said a voice in the dark¬ 
ness, which almost stunned her; “ 1 congratulate you on your 
gaieW.” 

“ Uh, yes,” she replied, while she seized Anzoleto’s arm vio¬ 
lently, and rapidly ascended with him to her cliamber. “ 1 
thank you, Anzolcto. You were right to congratulate me. I 
am truly happy—oh, so happy!” 

Anzoleto, who had been waiting for her, had already lighted 
the lamp, and when the bluish light fell upon their agitated 
features, they both started back in adright. 

“We are very happy, are w'o not, Anzoleto?” said she, with 
a choking voice, while her features were distorted with a smile 
that covered her cheeks with tears. “ What think you of our 
happiness'?” 

“I think, Consuelo,” ixiplied ho, with a calm and bitter 
smile, “that w'e have found it troublesome; but we fihall get 
on better by-and-by.” 

“ You seemed to mo to be much at home in Corilla’s 
boudoir.” 

“ And you, I find, very much at your ease in the gondola of 
the count.” 

“The count! You knew thou, Anzoleto, that the count 
wished to supplant you in my attections ?” 

“ And in order not to annoy you, my dear, 1 prudently kept 
in the background.*’ 

“Ah, yon knew it; and this is the time you have taken to 
abandon me.” 

“ Have 1 not douo well?—are you not content with your lot? 
The count is a generous lovei*, and the pf»or, condemned singer, 
would have no business, 1 fancy, to contend with him.” 

“ Porpora was right; you aTO tui infamous man. Leave my 
sight! You do not deserve that 1 should justify myself. It . 
would be a stain were I to regret you. J^eave me, 1 tell you; ' 
but first know, that you can come out at Venice and re-enter 
San Samuel with Corilla. Never shall my ipothcr’s daugiiter 
set toot upon the vile boards of a theatre again.” 

“ The daughter of your mother the zmgara will play the 
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“ U my mother! exclaimed Consuelo, turning towards the 
bed and falling,on her knees, as she buried her face in the 


countoipane w'hich had served as a shroud for the zingam. 
Anzoleto was terrified and afHicted by this energetic mo 


move- 
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ment, and the convulsive sobs which burst from the breast of 
CoQsuolo. Kemorse seized on his heart, and he approached 
his betrothed to raise her in his arms; but she rose of herself, 
and pushing him fnjm her with wild strength, thrust him to¬ 
wards the door, exclaiming, as she did so, “ Away—away! 
from my heart, fi-om my memory!—farewell for ever!” 

Anzoleto had come to seek her with a low and selfish desi^; 
nevertheless it ^vas the best thing he could have done, lae 
could not bear to leave her, and he had struck out a plan to 
reconcile matters. He intrant to inform her of the danger she 
ran from the designs of Zustiniani, and thus remove her firom 
the tiieatre. In this resolution he paid full homage to the 
pri<Ie aud purity of Consuelo. ITe knew her incapable of tam¬ 
pering Muth a doubtful position, or of accepting protection which 
ought to make her blush. •His guilty and corrupt soul still re- 
b'Mncd unshaken faith in the innocence of this young girl, 
whom ho was certain of finding as faithful and devoted as he 
had left her duys lieforo. , But how reconcile this devotion 
with tlio proconceiviid design of deceiving her, and, without a 
rupture with Corilla, of remaining still her betrothed, her 
frioiid? He wished to re-enter the theatre wit h th e latter, and 
could not thjyiik oi‘ s(‘parating at the very iwoujrtrTWheTl his suc¬ 
cess depended on her. This audacious and cowardly plan was 
iicvorth(d«ss formed in his mind, and he treated Consuelo as 
tile Itali.'iii women do those madonnas whose protection they 
implore in the hour of repentance, and whoso faces they veil in 
their erring moments. 

When he licheld her so brilliant and so gay, in her bnffa 
part at the theatre, he began to tear thiTt ho had lost too much 
time in maturing his desi'jn. When he saw her return in the 
gondola of the count, aud approach with a joyous burst of 
laughter, ho feared he M’as too late, and vexatidfi* seized 
him; but w'hen she rose above his insults,'2ind banished liim 
with scorn, respect returned with fear, and he wandered long 
’ on the stair and on tho quay, expecting her to recsdl him. He 
even ventured to knock and implore pardon through tlie door; 
but a deep silence reigned in that chamber, whose fiii’eshold he 
was never to cross with (/onsuelo again. He retired, confused 
and chagrined, determining to return on tho morrow, and 
llattenng himself that he should thiui prove more successftil. 

“ After all,” said he to himself, ‘‘ my project will imccoed; she 
knows the count’s love, and all thatjs requisito^ip^mlf done.” 

Overwhelmed with fatigue, ho slept: long inl^me afternoon 
he went to Corilla. 

“ Great news!” she exclaimed, running to meet him witfi^i 
outBtretched®arm8; “ Consuelo is off.” «? 

“Off! gracious Heaven!—whither, and with whom?” 

“ To Vienna, where Porpora has sent her, intending to Join 
her there himself. She has deceived us all, the little cheat*. 
She was engaged for the emperor’s theatre, where Porpera 
. purposes that ime should appear in his new opera,” 
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** Gcoie! gone witbout a woivl!” rxclniuio<l Auzolcto, rushing 
towards the door. 

** It is of no use seeking her in Venire,” sahl Corilla, witlx a 
sneering smile and a Iwk of triumph. “ She set out tor Pales¬ 
trina at daybreak, and is already far Irom this on tin* mainland. 
Zustiniani, who thought himself beloved, but who was only 
made a fool of, is furious, and confined to bis couch with fever; 
but he sent Porpora to me just now, to tiy and get me to sing 
this evening; and St(,‘fanini, who is tired of the stage), ami 
anxious to enjoy the sweets of retirement in his cassino, is very 
desirous to see you resumo your ]ierformanoes. I’lierofore pi’e- 
jjare for appearing to-morrow in Jpermmstra. In the mean 
time, as they are waiting for me, J must l un away. If yon 
do not believe me, you can take a turn through the city, ami 
convince yourself tliat I havo tohl you the truth.” - 

“By all the furies!” exclaimed A uzoleto, “ you liave gained 
your point, but you have taken my life along with it.” 

And he swooned away on the‘Persian carpet of the false 
Corilla. 


,, - , CHAPTER XXL 

The person most embarrassed respecting the paj-t hi* lia^l to 
play after the flight of Consmdo, was (iount Z:,isLiuiaiii. 
After having allowed it to be said, and hd all Vonice to be¬ 
lieve, that the charming singer favoured his nd<lr»‘ssr.s, how 
could he explain, in a manner flattering to his self love, tin; 
faet that, at the first declaration, slio had abruptly ami inystei i- 
ously disappeared, utkI thus thwarted his wishes and Ins hope’s^ 
Many thought that, jealous oPhis treasure, he had Jiidden Inu* 
in one of his country houses. But wlnm they lioanl Porpora, 
with that blunt o]>enne8S wliicli iievcsr docejvtjrl, sny that lie 
had advised his pilpil to precede and wait lor him in (jlenminy, 
nothing remained but to search for the motives of so strange a 
resolution. The count, indeed, to put them olf the track, pre¬ 
tended to show neither vi'xation nor suiprise; but his disap¬ 
pointment betrayed itself in spite of him, and they ce.Tsed to 
attribute to him that goo<l fortune on which ho ha<l been so 
much congratulated. The greater portion of the truth became 
clear to all the world—^viz. : the infidelity of Anzoloto, the livali y 
of Corilla, and the despair of the p(M>r Spaniard, whom they 
pitied and sincerely regretted. AnzoJeto’s first impulse hail 
been to run to Porpora; but the latter repulsed him stenilv. 
“Cease to question me, ainbitious yonng•.man without heart 
and without truth,” the indignant master replied; ‘‘you never 
merited the affection of that noble girl, and yoisi shall never 
know from nte what has hocomo of lier. 1 W'ill take every care 
that yoa»8hall not find a trace of her; and il’ by chance you 
lllOttld one day meet with her, 1 hope that your image will be 
^4eed from her heart an<l memory as fully as 1 desire and 
labour to accomplish it.” 
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Fnm Poipora, Anzoloto went to the Cortc Minelli. Ho 
found Consuolo's iipartmcnt already surrtindered to a new oc¬ 
cupant, and eiicumbt'rod with the materials of his labour. lie 
w'as a worker in glass, long since installed in the house, and 
who transferred his workshop to her room with much gletj. 

“Ah, ha! it is you, my boy?” said lic to the young tenor; 
“you have come to sec me, in iny lujw shop? J shall do very 
w'ell lienj, and my wifi* is very glad that she can lodge all the 
children below’. \^'hiit are you looking for? Did little Con- 
siielo forgot anything? Look, my child, search; it will not 
annoy me.” 

“ NVlii're have they i)ut her furruturc?” said Anzolcto, agi- 
toted and struck with despair at not finding any vestige of 
(fonsuelo, in this place wincli had been consecrated to the 
purest enjoyments of ids lU'e. 

“ 'i’he luruiture is bolow’ in the court; she made a i^resont of 
it to mother Agatha, and sin* did wrell. Tho old w'oman is 
]>oor, and will make a little money out of it. Oh! Consuelo 
always liad a good iieai-t. *»She has not left a farthing of debt 
i'l the Corte, and she made a small preso,nt to everybody when 
she went away. fShe m<‘roly took her ci’ucifix witli her. But 
it. was very odd lu'r going off in the mi«ldl|; without 

telling any <flie! Master Porpora came this morning to arrange 
all her {flairs: it was like tho exec,uti(m of a W'ill. It grieved 
all the noigUhoiirs, hut they consf)led thomsolvos at last W’ith 
the thought that she is no doubt going to live in a line palace 
I D the canala//.o, now tliat she is rich and a great lady. As 
lor me, I ahvays said sho w'fuild make a fortune with her voice, 
slio worked so hard. And when will 4ho wedding be, Anzo- 
icto? 1 hope that you will bay something from me to make 
]n‘oscnts to all the young girls of the quaitor.” 

‘‘ Ves, y<'S,” re[dij;d Aiizoleto w'ildly. Jle fled with death in 
Ids s<uil, and saw in the court all the gossi]-* of the place Indd- 
iiig an auction of Ctmsuelo's bed and table—that bed on which 
lie had sei-n in a* slc;ep, that table at w'hich he had seen her 
work! “ Oh, Heavens! alrciuly nothing left of her!” cried he 
iuvolimtarily, w'ringiiig his hands. Jle felt almofft tempted to 
go and stab Corillri. 

After an interval of three days he reappeared on the stage 
with (Jorilla. They w’oi'e both outrageously Id^ed, and the 
cui’tain had t<i be low'cred before the piece W'as hnilhcd. Anzo- 
leto was furious, (Jorilla perfectly unconceraed. “This is 
w'liat your protection procures me,^ said he, in a threatening 
tone, as soon as he was alone with her. The jirima doima 
answered him with great coohu'Sii—“ You are alfected by triiics, 
my poor clyld; it is easily seen that you know little of the 
])ublic, and have nov(;r boi’iio tho brunt of its caprittes. f w'as 
so well pnipared for the reverse of this evening, that 1 did not 
even taKe the pains to look over my part; and if I did not tell 
you w’hat was to happeu, it w’as because I knew' very well you 
would not have had courage enough to enter upon tlie stage 
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with the certainty of being hisscid. Now, however, you must 
know what you have to expect. The next time wo shall be 
treated even worse. Three, fouj-, six, eight representations 
perhaps, will pass thus; hut during these storms an opposition 
will manifest itself in f)ur favour." Were we the most stupid 
blockheads in the world, the spirit of contradiction and inde¬ 
pendence would raise up partisans for us, w'ho will become 
more and more zealous. There are so many people who think 
to elevate themselves by abusing others, tiiat thert' aiHi not 
wanting those who think to do tlie same by jirotecting them. 
After a dozen trials, during which the theatre will bo a field of 
battle between the liissers and the applauders, our opjioueiits wil I 
1)6 fatigued, the refractory w'ill look sour, aiul we shall (‘nt(*r 
upon a new phase. That portion of tbo public which has sus¬ 
tained us without well knowing why, will hi'ar us coldly; it 
W'ill be like a now debut for us, and thou it will depend upon 
ourselves, thank Heaven I to subthie tho audience; and remain 
masters of them. I predict great ^success for you from that 
moment, dear Anzoleto; the spell which has hitherto weighed 
you dowm will be removed. You w'ill hreatht; an atmosplnTo 
of encourageinoiit and sweet praises, w'hich will restore' your 
jiowers. 'lileiueu-’ er 'thc eflcct w’hich you produced at /usti- 
iiiani’s tlio first time you were heard there. You had imt 
time to complete your conquest—a more hnlliant staricamc too 
soon to eclipse you; hut tliat star has allowed itself to sink 
below the horizon, and yon must ho jirepared to a.sceiid Avith 
me into the emi»yreaii.” 

Everything iiapponed as Corilhi had predicted. The two 
lovers had cei'tainly to*])ay dearly, during some days, fijr the 
loss the public had sustained id the person of (hmsiu'lo. llut 
their constancy in braving the tempest w'liaried out an anger 
Avhich Avas too excessive to be lasting. Ziistiiiiani encouraged 
Corilla’s ellbrts. 'As for Anzoleto, the count, after having 
made v'ain attempts to draw' a jmmo uomo to Venice* at so 
advanced a stvison, Avhen all tho cngagem(*iits Avere already 
made with the principal theatres in Euioik;, made up his 
mind, and accepted him for his champion in the struggle 
which was going on bctw'eeii the public and the administration 
of his theatre. That thcati'c had a reputation too brilliant to 
be perilled by the loss of ono performer. Notliing like this could 
overcome fixed habits. All tho boxes Avere let for tho season, 
and the ladies held tlieir levees there, and met as usual. Tlw* 
real dilettanti kept up their dissatisfac.tiou for a time, but 
they were too lew in number to be cared for. liosides, they 
were at last tired of their ow'n animosity, and one fine ov'cning, 
Corilla,' haA'ing sung As-ith power, Avas unanimously rccallcd. 
S^'teappoaved, leading with her Anzoleto, avIjo had not been 
cupfed fua', and who seemed to yield to a gentle violence witli a 
miORiest and timid air. He received Ids siiarc of the applauses, 
and waa re-engaged the next day. In short, before a month had 
passed^ Oonsuclo was as much forgotten as is the lightning 
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which shoots athwjirt a summer sky. (Jorilla excited enthusiasm 
as ibiTncrly, and perhaps merited it more; for emulation had 
given her inoi-o earnestness, and love sometimes inspired her 
with more feeling and expression. As for An:&oleto, tnoiigh he 
had not overcome his defects, he had succeeded in displaying his 
incoiitestible good qualities. They had become accustoms to 
the first and admired the last. His charming person fascinated 
the women, and ho m'us much sought after for the saloons, the 
more so because Gorilla’s jealousy increased tlio piquancy of 
coquetting with him. Clorinda also developed her powers 
upon the stage; that is to say, her heavy beauty and the easy 
nonchalance of unequalled auluess, which was not without 
its attraction for a i)ortiou of tlio spectators. Zustiniaui, partly 
to relieve his mind after Iws deep <lisappointmeiit, covered her 
with jewels, and jiushed her forward in the first parts, hoping 
to make her succeed Gorilla, who was positively engaged at 
Paris for the coming season. 

CJorilla saw witliout vex*ation this competition, from which 
she had nothing to fear cither present or future; she even took 
a malicious ph'asuro in bringing out that cool and impudent 
incapacity which recoiled hcfoiv', nothing. •t^RHi'^wo crea¬ 
tures lived Inerefbre in a good understanding and governed the 
adininistiijition imperiously. They put aside every serious 
piec(*, and revenged themselves upon Porpora by refusing 
his operas, to a**cept and bring forward those of his most 
unwtjilhy rivals. They agreed together to injure all who 
<lisplea8e(l them, and to jjrotect all who humbled themselves 
betbi'i' their power. During that sc'astfli, thanks to them, the 
l>uhlic applauderl the compositifftis of the decadenct^ and forgot 
that true and grand music had formerly flourished in Venice. 

In the mid.st of his success and prosperity (for the count 
had given him a v<Ty advantageous cmgrtgement) Anzolcto 
M'as overwhelmed M’ith profoun<l disgust, and drooped under 
the weight of a melancholy happiness. It was pitiful to see 
him drag himself to the rehearsals hanging on the arm of the 
triumphant < 'orilla, pale, languishing, liandsome as Apollo, but 
ridiculously foi)pish in his appearance, like a man wearied of 
admiration, crushed and destroyed unde.r the laurels and 
myrtles he hud so easily and so largely gathered. , Jiven at the 
performances, when upon the stage with C^orilla, he yielded to 
the necessity he felt of protesting qgainst her by his superb 
attitude anil liis impertinent languor. While she devoured 
him with her eyes, he seemed by his looks to say to the 
audience—“ Do not think that 1 respond to so much love? On 
the contrary, whoever will deliver me from it will do me a 
great service.” 

I'ho fact was that Anzoleto, s}>oiled and (!orruptcd by Gorilla, 
turned against her the instincts of selfishness and ingratitude 
which she had excited in his heart against the whole world. 
There remained to him but one sentiment which was true and 
pure in its nature: the imperishable love which, in spite of 
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his vices, he cherished for Cousuelo. He could divert his at¬ 
tention from it, thanks to his natural frivolity; hut he could 
not cure himself of it, and that love haunted him like remorse, 
like a torturti, in the midst of his most culpable excesses. 
In the midst of them all, a spectre seemed to doj; his steps; 
and deep-drawn sighs escaped from his breast when in the 
middle of the night he passed in his gondola along the dark 
buildings of the Coit^j Mmelli. Corilla, for a long time sub¬ 
dued by his bad treatment, and led, as all mean souls arc, to 
love only in proportion to the contempt and outrages she re¬ 
ceived, began at last to bo tired of this fatal passion. She had 
flattered herself that she could conquer and enchain his 
savd^e independence. She had worked for that end with a 
violent earnestness, and she had sacrificed everything to it. 
When she felt and acknowledged the impossibility of ever suc¬ 
ceeding, she began to hate him, and to search for disti-actions 
and revenge. Uiio night when Anzoleto was wandering in 
his gondola about Venice with Clorinda, he saw another gon¬ 
dola rapidly glide off*, M'hose extinguished lantern gave notice 
of some clandestine rendezvous, fie paid little attention to 
it; but (5Tofiudk‘,"''ill her fear f»f being discovered, was 
always on the look-out, said to him—“ Let us go more slowly. 
It is the count’s gondola; I n^cogniso the gondolier.'^' 

** In that case m'c will go more quickly,” replied Anzoleto; 

“ I wish to rejoin him, and” to know with whom ho is enjoying 
this fresh and balmy evening.” 

"No, no; let us rejiirn,” cried Clorinda. "His eye is so 
piercing and his ear so quick. Wo must be careful not to annoy 
him.” p 

“Row, T say!” cried Anzoleto to his gondolier; "I wish to 
overtake that bark which you see before us.” 

Notwithstanding C]orin<ia’s prayers and terror, this was the 
work of but an instant. The two barks grazed each other, 
and Anzoleto hoard a half-stitled burst of laughter proceed 
from the other gondola. “ Ha!” said lie, " this is fair play—it 
is Gorilla who is taking the air with the signor count.” So 
saying, Anzoleto leaped to the bow of his gondola, took the 
oar from the hands of the barcarole, and following the other 
gondola rapidly, overtook it and grazed it a second Jjme, ex¬ 
claiming aloud as he passed, “ Dear Clorinda, you are with¬ 
out contradiction the mc3t beautiful and the most beloved of 
all women.” 

I,.was just saying as much to Gorilla,” immediately re¬ 
plied^ the count, coming out cfl' liis cabin and approaching tho 
otjiei* bark with corisurnm.ate self-possession; "ahd now that 
o^r exfcursions on both sides are fmishod, I jiropose that we , 
an exchange of partners.” 

■M*' Tho signor count only does justice to my loyalty,” rcpilied 
Anzoleto in the stime tone, " If he permit mo, I will offer 
him my arm, that ho may himself escort the fair Clorinda* 
into his gondola.” 
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The count reached out his arm to rest upon Anzoleto’s; but 
tlie tenor, inflamed by h£Ltred, and transported with ra^, 
leaped with all his weight upon the count’s gondola and upset 
it, crying w’ith a savage voice—“ Signor count, gondola for 
oon/iola!” Then abandoning his victims to then* fate, and 
leaving Clorinda speechless with terror and trembling for the 
consequences of his frantic conduct, he gained the opposite 
bank by swimming, took his course through the dark and tor¬ 
tuous streets, entered his lodging, changed his clotties in a 
twinkling, gathcu'cd together all the money he had, left the 
house, throw himself into the first shallop which was getting 
under way for I’rieste, and snapped his fingers in triumph as 
bo saw, in the dawn of morning, the clock-towers and domes of 
Venice sink beneath the waves, 


CJIAPTKH XXIIT, 

Tn th<‘ w(‘stfTii range of* the Cai-pathian mountains, which 
,se}»arat<'.s llohcniia from J’avaria, and w'hich I’ceeives in these 
ei)iiiitri(',s tlie name of th(" Boelimo]* Wald, there was still stand¬ 
ing, ab<jutg. century ago, an old country safe»i*ft<HfiSlmens(< ox- 
tent, failed, in consoquenca of souk* forgotten tradition, the 
C!astlo c»f the Cliants. Though presenting at a distance soine- 
v.'hat the appearance of an aiicic'iit fortress, it w'as no more 
than a private residence, liirnisiie<l in the taste, then somewhat 
atiti()nat(‘d but always rich and sumptuous, of Louis XIV. 
Tin* teu<lal styh* of architecture had .also undergone various 
tasteful modifications in the parts of *1110 edifice occupied by 
th(* Lords of Tludolstadt, masters of this rich domtilfi. 

The family w;is of Bolicinian (srigin, hut had bedOftio natn- 
i-alized in (xermany on its members ebauging th$ir name, and 
ahjuring the in-inciplos of the llcforinatioi/* at tH* most trying 
jK'riod of the Thirty Years’ War. A noble and faliant anecs- 
lur, of inflexible Protestant principles, had beoii murdered on 
the mountain in tlu* neighbourhood of his castl^ by the fana¬ 
tic soldiery. Ills wddow, who was of a Saxon family, saved 
the fortune and the life of hoj* young children,by declaring 
liorsolf a Catholic, and entrusting to the Jesuits the education 
of the lioirs of Rudolstadt. After two geinu-atiolis had ptMtied 
awaj% Bohemia being silent and oppressed, the Austrian power 
pci-maneritly ostablislicd, and the {j^Lory and miswtunes of 
Brformation at last ajipai’ontly forgotten, the Xiords of 
dolstadt peacefully pnictisod the Christian virtues, 
the Romish faith, and dwelt oif their estates in 
state, like jfood aiistocrats and faithful servants pf 
resa. They had formerly displayed their brave)ty, '^{ne Ser¬ 
vice of their emperor Charles the Sixth; but strange 

that young Albert, the last of this illustrious andbj&worful racO, 
and the only son of Count Christian Rudplstaat, had never 
Wiie arms in the W ar of Succession, which had just teria^^af^; 
and tKat he had reached his thirtieth yeai* withottt'nilivilig 
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sought any other distinction than what he inherited from his 
hlr& and fortune. This unusual course had iiisjiired his sove¬ 
reign with suspicion of collusion with her enemies; but Count 
Christian, having had the honour to receive the empress in his 
castle, had given such reasons for the conduct of iiis sou as 
seemed to satisfy her. Nothing however Inid traii^ired of the 
conversation between Maria Theresa and Count Itudolstadt. 
A strange mystery reigned in the bosom of this devout and be¬ 
neficent family, which for ten years a neighbour had seldom 
visited; which no business, no pleasure, nc) political agitation, 
induced to leave their domains; which paid largely and with¬ 
out a murmur all the subsidies requij-ed for the war, displaying 
no uneasiness in the midst of public danger au<i misfortune; 
which in fine seemed not to live aftpr the same fashion as the 
other nobles,who viewed them Muth distrust, although knowing 
nothing of lliem hut their praiseworthy deeds and noble con¬ 
duct. At a loss to what to attribute this unsocial and ndired 
mode of life, they accused the Kudolstadts sometimes of ava¬ 
rice, sometimes of misanthropy; hut as their actions uniformly 
contradicted these imputations, their rnalignei’s were at length 
obliged their reproaches to thoii* ajtatbv and indil- 

fereuce. They assented that Count (Miristiaii did^not wish to 
expose the life of his son—the last of his race—in tlipse disas- 
ti’ous wars, and that the empress had, in exchange for his ser¬ 
vices, accepted a sum of money suftieient tf» ecpiip a reginif'iit 
of hussars. The ladies of i-ank who had maiTiageable daugh¬ 
ters admitted that Count ('hristian lia<l done well; but when 
they learned the determination that ho seemed to entertain of 
providing a wife for his son in Jiis own family, in tli<’ daughter 
of the Baron Frederick liis brother—when they understood 
that the young Baroness Amelia had just quitted the convent 
at Prague where riuJ had been e<lucated, to reside heiicefi>r- 
ward with her cousin in the ('ustlo of the (iiants -tlicse noble 
dames unanimously pronounced the family of Kiidol8ta<lt to 
be a den of wolves, each of whom was more rinsocial and savage 
than the others. A few devoted servants and faith ral friends 
alone knew the secret of the family, and kept it stririly. 

This noble family was assembled one GV(>cing round a table 
profusely loadi'd with game, and those substantial dj' lK^s with 
which our ancestors in Slavonic states still continued to regale 
themselves at tliis period, notwithstanding the reliuemeuts 
which the court of I^ouis XV. had introduced into the aristo¬ 
cratic customs of ii great jjart of Furopc. An immense hearth 
on which burned huge billets ofp^ak, diffused h(‘at thi'oughout tlio 
large and gloomy hall. C!ouut Christian in a loud vqic(' had just 
said grace, ^ vi’hicii the other members of the family listened 
standing. N ur.icrous aged and grave domestics, in the costume 
of the couutiy—viz. large mameluke trousers, and long rnusta- 
chiqll^l^itovea slowly to and fro in attendance on tiieir iionoui-cd 
mas’fjffi'^.The chaplain of the castle was seated on the right 
of tljiB young Baroness Amelia on his left —** ;rtext his 
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as he Avas wont to say with austere and paternal 
sfaUanti-y. The? Baron Frederick, his junior brother, whom he 
always called liis brother,” from his not being more 

than "sixty years old. was’seatcd opposite. The Oononess Wen- 
ccslawa of Budolstadt, his eldest sister, a venerable lady of 
scv'onty, aillictcd with an enormous hump and a frightful lean¬ 
ness, took her place at the upper end of the table; while Count 
Albert, the son of Count Christian, tlie betrothed of Amelia, 
find the last of the Budolstadts, came forward, pale and melan¬ 
choly, to seat hims(*Jf at the other end, opposite his noble aunt. 

(.if all thos(' silent personages, Albert was certainly the one 
least disposed afid least accustomed to iinpai't animation to the 
otlicrs, 'I’he chaplain was so duvoted to his masters, and so 
erential towards tlw' Jiead of tlic family in particular, that he 
never opened bis moutJi to speak unless encouraged to do so 
by ti look from Count (!hristian; and the latter was of so calm 
and reserved ;i disposition, that he seldom required to seek from 
others a relief from his owft thoughts. 

Baron Frederick was of a less thoughtful character and more 
activi! tcmjM'rameiit, but he was by no means remarkable for 
animation. Althougii mild and benevolei^ brother, 

hr had less flitelligtince and less enthusiasm, llis devotion was a 
matter oicustom and politeness, llis only pa.ssioa was a loA'e 
foi- the chase,-in Avhich he spent filmost all his time, going out 
rad) nioriiing and j’cturning each evening, ruddy with ox- 
i;reise, out of breath, fiinl hungry, lie ate for ten, drank for 
Lliirty, and rveji showed some Bjiarks oi'animation when relating 
how bis dog Sa])phiro had started the4iare, how Panther him 
unkouiKlhd thi* wolf, or how hiis falcon Attila had taken flight; 
;uid when the company had listi'ned to all this with inexhausti¬ 
ble p{itienc(‘, lu' do/ed over quietly near the fire in a great black 
leathcni ann-duiLr, and ciijoyeil his nap.until his daughter 
came to warn him that the hour for retiring was about to strike. 

The caiioncss was the most conversable of the pai’ty. She 
might even he called chatty, for she discus.sed wdth the chaplain, 
two or three times a week, for an hour at a streteh, sundry 
knotty points touching thegeneaUtgy of Ijoheiniarf, Hungarian, 
and *Saxon I’amilies, the mimes andbiographios of w'hoin, from 
kings down to simple gentlonien, she had on lior finger ends. 

A s fill- Count Albert, there was somethhig fopidling and 
solemn in liis extci ior, as if oadi of his gestures bfad been pro- 

g 'letie, each of his sentences oraeulfir to the rest of the family. 

y a singular peculiarity incxplhsablc to any one not acquainted 
with the secret of th(‘ mansion,soon as he opened his lips, 
which did yot happen once in twenty-four hours, the eyes of 
his friends and domestics were turned ujiou him; and there 
was apparent on every face a deep anxiety, a painful and af¬ 
fectionate solicUude; a I way s excojiting that of the young Amelia, 
who li.sti‘ned to him with a soil of ironical impatienco, and 
who alone ventured to reply, with the gay or sarcastic fami¬ 
liarity which her fancy prompted. 
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^ This young cirl, exquisitely fair, of a blooming complexion, 
lively, and welt formed, was a little jwarl of beauty; and when 
her waiting-maid told her so, in order to console her for her 
che^less mode of life, “ Alas!” the young girl would reply, “ T 
am a pearl shut up in an oyster of which this frightful Castle 
of the Giants is the shell.” This will serve to show the 
reader what sort of petulant bird was shut up in so gloomy 
a cage. 

On this evening the solemn silence which 'woighod down the 
family, particularly daring the first course (iVir the two old 
gentlemen, the canoness, and the chaplain, wer(‘ ]possessed of 
a solidity and regularity of appetite which never failed), was 
interraptc<i by Count Albert. 

“ What tiightful weather!” said he, with a i»rofound sigh. 

Everyone looked at him with surprise; for if the weather 
had become gloomy and threatening during the hour thev 
had been shut up in the interior of the eastJo, nobody could 
have perceived it, since the thick shiitters w'oro closed. Every¬ 
thing was calm without and within, and nothing announced 
an approaching tempest. 

Nobodyf*^^l«L”ei^ ventured to contradict ^ llx'rt; and 
Amelia contented herself witli shrugging her sbouMcrs, 
while the clatter of knives and forks, juid the reinofal (»f ilni 
dishes by the servants, proceeded, afkw a monfent’s interrup¬ 
tion, as before. 

“Do not you hear the wind roaring amid the pim's of the 
Boohmer Wald, and the voice) of the torj'ent sounding in your 
ears?’! continued Albfirt in a louder voice, and with a fixed 
gase at his father. • 

Count Christian vras silent. The baron, in his quiet way, 
Implied, without removing his eyes from his venison, whicli he 
hewed with athletkj hand as if it had boon a lump of grtaiiitc; 

“ yes, we had wind and rain together at sunset, and 1 should 
not be surprised were the weather to change to-morrow.” 

Albert smiled in his strange manner, and everything again 
became still; but five minutes had hardly elapsed when a 
furious blast shook the lofty casements, howle<l wihllv around 
the old walls, lashing the waters of the moat as with’ a whip, 
and died away on the mountain tops with a sound so plaintive, 
that every face, with the exception of Count Albert’s, who 
again smiled with the sarpe indefinable expression, grew pale. 

At this very instant,” said he, “ the storm drives a stranger 
towards our castle. You would do well. Sir Chaplain, to pray 
for those who travel benoatfii the tempest amid thostj nide 
mountains.” • 

“1 hourly pray from my very soul,” replied the trembling 
chaplain, ‘ for those who are cast on the rude paths of life 
amid the tempest of human passions.” 

not reply, Mr. Chaplain,” said Amelia, without regard¬ 
ing the roo^ or signs which ^varni'd her on every side not to . 
continue tad conversation. “You know very well*that my 
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cousin likes to torment people ivith his enigmas. For my 
])art I never think of finding them out.” 

Count Albert paid no more attention to the railleries of his 
cousin than she appeared to pay to his discourse. He leaned 
an elbow on his^ plate, which almost always remained empty 
and unused before him, and fixed his eyes on the damask 
table-cloth, as if making a calculation of the ornaments on 
pattern, though all the while absorbed in a reverie. 

CHAPTER XXIV. 

A Funious tempest raged daring the supper; which meal 
lasted just two hours, neither more nor less, even on fast-days, 
which wore religiously obseiwed but which never prevented 
the count from indulging his customary habits, no less sacred 
to him than the usages of the Komish Church. Storms were 
too frequent in those mountains, and the immense forests which 
then covered their sides impartc’d to the echoes a character too 
M'cll known to the inhabitants of the castle, to occasion them 
even a passing emotion. Nevertheless, the unusual agitation 
of Count .AJheii: communicated itself to family, 

and the baron, disturbed in 41ie usual current of his reflections, 
might hUve evinced some dissatisfaction, had it been possible 
for his imperturbable placidity to be for a moment ruffled. He 
contented himself with sighing deeply, when a frightful peal of 
thunder, occurring with the second remove, caused Hie carver 
to miss the choice morsel of a boar’s ham which he was just 
then engaged in detaching. • 

“ It cannot be helped,” saidPthc baron, directing a compas¬ 
sionating smile towards the poor carver, who was quite down¬ 
cast with his mishap. 

“Yes, uncle, you ai*e right,” exclaimed •Count Albert iu a 
loud voice and rising to his foot; ‘‘it cannot bo-hdpod. The 
Hussite is down; the lightning consumes it; Spring will i-e- 
visit its foliage no morel” 

” AVhat say you, my son?” asked tlio old couu^ in a melan¬ 
choly tone. “Do you speak of the huge oak of tfie Schrecken- 
steiil ?” * 

“Yes, father; I speak of the great oak to wKoso branches 
we hung up some twenty monks the other day.”* 

“He mistakes centuries for ^eks just ii<^,” said the 
canoness in a low voice, while she made the sigd of the cross. 
“ My dear child,’’ she continued, turning to hef nephew, “ if 
you have really seen what has* happened, or what is about to 
happen, iif adroam, as has more than once been the case, this 
miserable withered oak, considering the sad recollections asso¬ 
ciated with tlie rock it shaded, will be no great loss.” 

■‘As tor mo,” exclaimed Amelia, “I am delighted that the 
storm has rid us of that gibbet, with its long, rrigbtful skele> 

* “?»tone of Tarror,”—a natno not imfr&iuontljr ««cd in thejo regions. 
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ton arms, and its I'ed trunk which seemed to ooze out blood. 1 
never passed beneath it when the breeze of evening moved 
amid its foliage, without hearing sighs us if of agony, and com¬ 
mending my soul to God while I turned away and fled.’’ 

“ Amelia,” replied the count, who just now appean^d to heai* 
her words for the first time perhaps for days, you did well 
not to 1 ‘emmn beneath the Hussite ns I did for hours, and even 
entire nights. You would have seen and heard things which 
would have cliiUed you wdth tei’ror and never have left 
your memory.” 

“Pray, bo silent,” cried the young baroness, starting and 
moving from the tablo where Albert was leaning; ‘‘I cannot 
imagine what ]>leasure you take in terrifying others every time 
you your lil«.” 

” Would to Heaven, dear Amelia,” said the old baron, 
mildly, ” it were indeed but an amusement winch your cousin 
takes in uttering such things.” 

” No, my father; I speak in all seriousness. The oak of the 
Stone of Terror is overthrown, cleft in pieces. You may send 
the wood-cutters to-morrow to mnove it. I shall plant a 
cypress iiv.it.arfiJ9-Gp« whicli 1 shall name, not the Hussite, but 
the Penitent, and Uie Stone of Terror shall be called the Stone 
of Expiation.” 

“Enough, enough, my son!” exclaimed the agonized old 
man. “ Banish these melancholy imagiJS, and leave it to G<kI 
to judge the actions of men.” 

“ They have disappeared, father—annihilated, with the im¬ 
plements of torture which the breath of the storm and the fire 
of Heaven have scattered in Uie dust. In place of pendent 
skeletons, finiits and flowers rock themselves amid the zephyrs 
on the now branches; and in place of the man in black who 
nightly lit up the fl^iunes beside the stake, 1 see a pure celestial 
soul which hovers over my head and yours. The stonn is 
gone, the danger over; those who travelled are in shelter; 
my soul is in peace, the period of expiation draws nigh, and 
I am about to be born again.” 

” May what you say, U woll-bcloved child, prove true!” said 
Christian, with extreme tenderness; “and may you be freed 
fixun the phantoms which trouble your repose! Heaven grant 
me this blessing, and restore peace, and hope, and light to my 
son!” 

Before tho old man had finisln^d speakipg, Albert Icaiu^d 
forward, and appeared to tViil into a tranquil slumber. 

“What means this?” broke*iri tho young baroness; “what 
do 1 see?—Albert sleeping at table? Veiy gallant, truly!” 

“ This deep and sudden sleep,” said the chaplain, surveying 
the^ young man with intense interest, “ is a favourable crisis, 
which leads me to look forward to a happy change, for a tiino 
at least, ^ his situation.” 

“ Lot ^ one speak to him, or attempt to rouse him,” ex- 
olqiimed Count Clinstian. « 
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Merciful Heaven/’ prayed the canonesa, with clasped 
hands, realize this prediction, and let his thirtieth year be 
tliat'of his recovery!’^ 

“ Amen!” added the chaplain, devoutly. “ Let us raise our 
hearts with thanks to the wd of Morey for the food which he 
has given us, and entreat him to deliver this noble youth, the 
object of BO much solicitude.” 

They rose for grace, and <jvery one remained standing, ab¬ 
sorbed in prayer for the last of the Budolstadts. As ior the 
old count, tears streamed down his withered ch<‘eks. Ho then 
gave orders to his faithful servants to ooiiv(?y his son to his 
apartment, when Bai^n Frederick, considering how ho could 
best display his devotion towju’ds his nephew, observed with 
(diildish satisfaction; “ Dear brothisr, a good idea has occurred 
to me. If your sou awakens in the seclusion of his chamber, 
while digestion is going on, bud dreams may assail him. 
Bring him to the saloon, and place him in my large arm¬ 
chair. It is the best one for sleeping in in the whole house. He 
will be bettor thei-cj tlian iii'bed, and when he awakens he will 
find a good fire and fnends to cheer his heart.” 

You are right, brother;” replied Christian, “ lot us beai* 
him to the saloon and place him on the h^g^ 

” It is w^ng to sleep, lying after dinner,” continued the 
baron ; ‘‘J! believe, brothej', tliat 1 am aware of that from cx- 
jierience. Let him have my arm-chair—yes, my arm-chair is 
the thin^.” 

Cliristiaii v(*ry w<*ll knew that woi’e he to refuse his brother’s 
<jfFer, it would vex and annoy him: the young count was there¬ 
fore propped up in the hiiiiter^sleatheriFchair, but he remained 
quite insensible to the change, eo sound was his sleep.^ The 
baron placed himself on another seat, and warming his legs 
before a Are worthy of the times of old, smiled w^h a trium- 
pliant air whenever the chaplain observed tiiat Albert’s repose 
would assuredly have happy results. The goo<l sftul proposed 
to give up his iiap as well as his chair, and to joili the family 
in watching over the youth; but after some quartet of an hour, 
he was so much at ease that he began to snore after so lusty 
a fashion as to drown the last faint and now far instant gusts 
of tlie storm. . _ 

The castle bell, which only rang on extraordmo^ occasions, 
was now heard, and old Hans, the head domoltic, entered 
shortly afterwards with a letter which he prosent|ld to Count 
Christian without saying a word. * lie then retn’od into an 
adjoining apartment to await his master’s commands. Chris¬ 
tian opened the letter, cast hi% eyes on the signature, and 
handed the jiapcr to the young baroness, with u request that 
she would peAise the contents. Curious and excited, Amelia 
approached a candle, and read as follows:— 

“Ir.LUBTBIOUS AND Wei.L-IlKX.OVED LOBD COUNT, 

' “ Vour Exoelloney hasi conferred on me the favour of asking; a service ot my 
, liands. This, inde^ la to confer a grreater tavour than all those which X 
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taave already recelTed, and of which xny heart fondly cheruhes tlie remembrance. 

. Despite my anxiety to eYecnteycmr esteemed orders, I did not hope to And so 
promptly and sb suitably the individual that was required; but favourable oir- 
cumstandes ba^ng concurred to an unforeseen extent in aiding rnc to Ailfll the 
dedres of your Highness, 1 hasten to send a young person who realizes, at least 
In part, the retpiired conditions. 1 therefore Send her only provisionally, that 
your amiable and illustrious niece nuiy not too impatiently await a more satis¬ 
factory termination to my researches and proceedings. 

** The individual who has the honour to present this is my pupil, and in a 
measure my adopted child; she will prove, as the amiable baroness has desired, 
an agreeable and obliging cumpauioti, as well as a moAt. competent musical 
Instructress. In other respects, she does not possess the necessary information 
for a governess. Site sptiaks several languages, though hardly sufficiently ac- 
qualnhHl with them perhaps to teach them. Music she knows thoroughly, and 
she sings remarkably well. You will be pleased with her talents, her voice, her 
demeanour, and not less so with tbu sweetness and dignity of her character. 
Your Highness may admit her into your circle without risk of her infringing 
in any way on etiquette, or affording any evidence of low tastes. She wishes 
to remain free as regards your noble family, and therefore will accept no salary. 
In short, it is neither as a duenna nor as a ser^'ant, but as companion and friend to 
the amiable baroness, that slic appears: just as that lady did me the honour to 
mention in the gracious posfscriptuw which she added to your Excellency's 
communication. 

“ Signor bas been appointed ambassador to Austria, awaits the 

orders for his departure'! 'but tlicse he thinks will not arrive betbre two months. 
Signora Corner, his worthy s|H)U6e and my generous pupil, would ha\R me ac¬ 
company them to Vienna, whero ahe thinks 1 should enjoy a happier cai’eer. 
Without perhaps agreeing with her in this, I have acceded to her kin(\,offcrs, 
desirous ns 1 am to abandon Venice, where I have only ex|)eriiiccd annoyance, 
decei>tion, and reverses. I long to revisit the noble German land, wlicre I have 
seen so many happy days, and renew my intimacy with the venerable friends T 
left tlierc. Your Highness'holds the first place in this old, worn-out, yet not 
wholly chilled heart, since it is actuated by eternal affection and deepest grati¬ 
tude. To you, therefore, Illustrious signor, do I commend and confide my 
adoptive child, rciinestmg on her behalf hospitality, protection, and favour. 
Bho will repay your goqdncss by lu r zeal and attention to tiie jrpang-baroness. 
In three months I shall come for her, and offer in her plact' a teacher who may 
oontraot a more permanent engagement. 

Awaiting tho day on wliich 1 may once more press the hand of one of tlie 
best of men, 1 presume to declare myself, with respect and pride, the most 
humble and devoted of the friends and servants of your Highness, chiarisstma, 
atimatissiina, Ulmtrmima, 

" Nicolas ^oueou^, 

" Chapel Master, C'omposcr, and Professor of 
Vocal Music. 

Venice, tho —of- 17 —." 

Amelia sprang up Mdtli joy on perusing this letter, wliile the 
the old count, much affected, repeated—“ \^'orthy Porpora! 
respectable ipan! excellent Iricndr* , 

_ Certaidiy^ certainly,”exclaimed the Canonesf Wenceslawa, 
divided between the dread of deranging their family usages and 
the desire of displaying the duties of hospitality towards a 
stranger^ “ we must receive and l^eat her well, provided she 
do not weary of us here.” 
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r uncle, where is this precious mistress and future 

i|pieml?’^ exclaimed the young barouess, witiiout attoudiug to 
jlX aunt’s rofloctioas. “ Surely she will shortly bo We in per¬ 
son. 1 await her with impatienco.” 

Count Ohi istian rang. “ Hans,” said he, “ by whom was 
this delivered?” 

“ JJy a lady, most gracious lord and master.” 

“Here already!” exclaimed Amelia. “Where?—oh, 

where ?” 

“ In her post-carriage at the drawbridge.” 

“ And you have loft her to perish outside, instead of inti'o- 
(lucing her at once?” 

“ Yos, madam; I took the letter, but forbade the postillion 
to slacken rein or take fwt out of th(^ stirrup. I also raised thg 
bridge behind me until 1 slv)uld have delivered the letto to my 
inasror.” 

^ “ But it is unpardonable, absurd, to make guests wait out¬ 
side in such weather. Would not any one think wo were in a 
fortress, and that we take. Cvory one who comes for an enemy ? 
8peed away then, Hans.” 

Hans remained luotionloss as a statue. His eyes alone ex¬ 
pressed regret that he could not obey thojjdjshesLrfi^yiis young 
mistress; bj!ft a camiou-ball whizzing past nis ear would not 
have deranged by a hair’s breadth the impassive attitude with 
which he awaited the sovereign orders of his old master. 

“The faithful Hans, my child,” said the baron slowly, 
“ knows nothing but his duty and the M'ord of command. Now 
then, Hans, open the gates and lower the bridge. Let every 
oTK' light torclios, and bid the stranger welcome.” 

Hans evinced no suiprisc in being ordefbd to usher the un¬ 
known into a. house whore the nearest and best fiends w'ere 
only admitted aftei* tedious precautions. The eftnoness pro¬ 
ceeded to give directions lor supper. Ainelia would have sot 
out for the drawbridge*; but her uncle, holding hipiBelf bound 
in honour to meet his guest there, offered his arm to his ni^e, 
and the imiiaticnt baroness was obliged to proceed majes¬ 
tically to the castle gate, where the wandering fugitive C'on- 
suolo had already alighted. * 


CHAPTER XXV. 

OuiiiNG the three months that had*elapsed since:^e Bai’oness 
Amelia had taken it into her head to liave a coulpanion, less 
to instruct her than to solace h(«r weariness, she had in fancy 
pictured to herself a hundred times the form and features of her 
future friend. Aware of Porpora’s crusty humour, she feared 
he would send some severe and pedantic govemese. She hod 
therefore secretly written to him to say (as if her desires were 
not law to her doting relatives), that slie would receive no one 
past twenty-five, un reading Poipora’s answer she was so 
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transported with joy that she forthwith sketched in imagina¬ 
tion a complete portrait of the young musician—the adopted 
child of the pTOiessor, young, and a. Venetian—that is to say, 
in Amelia’s eyes, made expressly for herself, and after her o\ni 
im4ge. 

She was somewhat disconcerted, therefore, when, instead of 
the blooming, saucy girl that her fancy had drawn, she be¬ 
held a pale, melancholy, and embarrassed young person; for, 
in addition to the profound grief with which her poor heart was 
overwhelmed, and the fatigue of a long and rapid journey, a 
fearfol and almost fatal impression h(m been made; on (.!on- 
snelo’s mind by the vast pme forests tossed by the bunpest, 
the dark night illuminated at intervals by livid flashes of 
lightning, and, above all, by the aspect of tliis grim castle, to 
imich tho bowlings of the baron’s Kennel and tlu! light of the 
torches borne by tnc servants, lent a strange and ghastly cflect. 
What a contrast with the firmammto IvMdo of Marcello—^the 
harmonious sllouce of the nights at Venice—^the confiding 
liberty of her former life, passed in tho bosom of love and 
joyous poesy! When the cairijigo had slowdy ])ass(‘d over tins 
drawbndge, which sounded hollow under the horses’ feet, and 
the portcisJjl^'folhfiUh a startling clang, it seemed to h«rr as if 
she nad entered the portals the “ Inferno” of l)ante; and, 
seized with terror, she recommended her soul to Godr 

Her countenance therefore showed symptoms of extreme 
agitation when she presented herself before her hosts; and the 
aspect of Count Christian, his tall, wasted figure, w'orn at once 
by ago and vexation, and dressed in his ancient costume, com- 
- pleted her dismay. She‘Imagined sht* beheld the spectre of some 
ancient nobleman of the iniddls ages; and looking upon every¬ 
thing that surrounded her as a dream, she drew back, uttering 
an exclamation of terror. 


The old count, attributing her hesitation and paleness to the 

K of the carriage and the fatigue of tho journey, ofierc<l 
n to assist her in mounting tho steps, endenvouring at 
tho samo time to utter some kind and polite expressions. But 
the worthy man, on whom Nature had bestowed a cold and 
iwservod exterior, had become, during so long a period of abso¬ 
lute retirement, such a str.angor to the usages and conven¬ 
tional coartesios of the world, ttiat his timidity was redoubled; 
and under a grave and severe aspect he Concealed the hesi¬ 
tation and confusion of a child. The obligation which he 
considerod himself under speak Italian, a language which 
lie had formerly known tolerably well but which he ha<l almost 
forgotten, only added to hisc embarrassment; and ho could 
morely stanimer out a few words, which Consuelo. heard with 
ditBculty, and. which Mihe took for the unknown and mysterious 
language of the 8had6& 

Ameuia, who liad intended to throw herself upon Consuolo’s 
neck, and at once appropriate her to herself, had nothing to 
say—such iMhe reserve imparted, as if by contagioii, even to 
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yihe bolJf^st natures, when the timidity of others seoms to 
phun their advances. 

* Consuolo was introduced into the groat hall whore they had 
supped. The count, divided l)ctw(?eTi the wish to do her honour 
and the fear of letting her see his son while buriod in his 
morbid sloop, paused and hesitated; a.nd Consuelo, trembling 
.and feeling her kiujos give way under her, sank into the nearest 
scat. 

“ Uncle,” said Amelia, seeing the embarrassment of the 
count, “ I think it would he better to receive tho signora here. 
It is warmer than in tho groat s.ilonn, and she must be frozen 
by the M'intry wind of our mountains. 1 a,m grieved to see 
lii'i* so overcome with fatigue, and I am sure that she requires 
' .1 good supp('r and a sound, sleep mucli more than our cere¬ 
monies. Is it not true, iny dear signora?” added she, gaining 
cour.age enough to press g(?ntly witli her plump and pretty 
fingers the powerless arm of thinsuelo. 

Her ]iv(‘ly voice, aiid thef German accent with which she 
j)i-ononiicGd her Italian, rf'assured Goiisuolo. *Shc raised her 
eyes to the charming eoimtonanco of tho young baroness, and, 
looks once oxchaiigeil, reserve and timidity wftfo ali?;n.,h^nishcd. 
'fhe travel lei* understood immediately thattliis was her pupil, 
;iiul that tins enchanting face at least was not that of a spcctro. 
She gi'at(*fully recoivi'd all tho attentions olfered her by 
Amelia, appro.achcd the fire, allowed licr cloak to be taken 
olF, aceepteii the oiler of supper, .'il though she was not the least 
Jiuiigry; and more and more renssiired by tho kindness of her 
young iiosless, sh(i found at length the fncultios of seeing, hear¬ 
ing, and replying. , 

Whilst tho domestics served supper, tho toiiversation natu- 
r.'iUy turiM'd on Porpoi’a, .‘i,nd Consuolo was delighted to hear 
the oM count speak of him as his friend, hiaequal—almost as 
his superior. Thou they talked of Consuchj’s journey, tho 
route by which she had come, and the storm which must have 
tejrificd hei*. “ We are accustomed at Venice,” replied Con¬ 
suelo, “to tempests still more sudden and perilous; for in our 
'gondf)las, in passing from one part of the city to another, wo 
;ire often threatened with shipwreck ev’on at our ivery thres- 
hokl.s. Tho water which servos us instead of pared streets, 
swells and foams like tlio waves of tho sea, dashing our frail 
harks with such violence hgainst the walls, that they arc in dan¬ 
ger of destruction before wo have tinte to land. I^evertheless, 
although 1 have frequently witnessed such occurrences, and 
;iin noL naturally very timid, I was more terrified this evening 
than I havii^ever been liefore, by the fall of a huge tree, up¬ 
rooted by the tempest iu the mountains and crashing across our 
path. Tho horses reared upright, while the postillion in terror 
exclaimed—‘ It is tho Tree of Misfortune!—it is the Hussite 
whiidi has fallen!’ Can you explain what that moans, Signora 
Bavon€»m f" 

Neithiw the count nor Amelia attompto<l to reply to this 
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question; they trouihlcd while they looked at each otliei’. 
“My son was not deceived,” said the old man! “Sb-ange:.* 
strange in truth!” ' 

And excited by his solicitudu for Albert, he left the saloon 
to rejoin liim, while Amelia, clasping her hands, murmured— 

“ There is magic hero, and tlic devil in presence bodily.” 

These strange remarks reawakened the superstitious feeling 
which Consuclo had experienced on entering the castle of Jvudol- 
stadt. The sudden f<aloucss t»f Amelia, the solemn silence of 
the old sejwants in their red liveries—whose square bulky figures 
and whose Ijwk-lusb’e eyes, which thoir long servitude seemed 
to have deprived of all sense and exjjrossion, appeared each 
the coimtei 7 >ai‘t of his iioighbour’s—^ihe iinmcnse hidl wain- i; 
lotted w'ith black oak, whose gloom a ehandeli(‘r loaded with 
lighted caudles did not suffice lo dissipate; tlie cries of the 
Bcrcech-owi, which had recommenced its flight round the 
castle, the storm being over; even the familj' portraits and the 
huge heads of stags and boars carvt'd in i*eliof on tho wainscot- 
ting—all awakened emotions of a gloomy cast that she was 
unable to sh ake off. ^ The observations of tho young baroness 
were notvery dfn^Pring. “My dear signora,” guid sin,*, has¬ 
tening to assist her, y(»u must he prepared to ^Tieet liere 
things strange, inexplicable, often unpleusant, somotimes even 
frightful; true scenes of romance which no one would believe if 
you related them, and on which you must ]>lodge vour honoui* 
to be silent for ever.” 

While the baiouois w’aa thus speaking the dooi' opened 
slowlv, and the Cauon('Ss Wenceslawa, with her hump, her 
angular figure, and severe *attii*c, th(j effect of whicli was 
heightened by the decorations of her order which sh() never laid 
aside, entered the apartment with an air more ailubly majes¬ 
tic than she had ever worn since the ])oriod when tin* ihripi-css 
Maria Theresa, roturuiug from her expedition to lluiigaj'y, 
had confeired on the castle the unhearo-of honour of faking 
there a glass of hippocras and an hour’s r(;post‘. 8lie aU- 
viuiced towards Oon&uclo, and after a couple of courtesies and 
a harangno in German, W'hich she had api>arcutly learned by 
heart, proceeded to kiss her forehead. Tho poor‘gii*l, cold as 
marble, received what she considej'cd a death salute, and 
murmured some iiiaudihlo reply. 

When, ^he canoness hi».i returned to the saloon, for she saw' 
reat she rather frightened the stranger than othojwiso, Amelia 
burst jujtbJaughter long and loud. 

said bho to her comi>auion, “I dare swear 
you tlmght you saw the ghost of Queen LibusSfi; but calm 
yoursolf54t is my aunt, the best and most tiresome of women.”. _ 

Hardly had Consuelo recovered from this emotion when siie ~ 
hoard the creaking <if great Iluiigari.an boots behind her. A 
heavy atid measui-ed .step shook the lloor, and a man with a 
face so iq^sive, red, smd squai'e, that those of the servants up-* 
appeared pale and iU'istopratic beside it, travei-sed the hall in 
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pj*ofoun<l silence, and went out by tlie great door which the 
valets respectfully opened for him. Fresh agitation on the 
]>art of Consuelo, fresh laughter on that of Amelia. 

“ This," 6ai<l she, “ is Baron Kudolstadt, the greatest hunter, 
the most unparalleled sleeper, and tho best of fathers. His nap 
in the saloon is concluded. At nine he rises from his chair, 
without oil that account aM’^aking, walks across this hall 
without seeing or hearing anything, retires to rest, and wakes 
with the dawn, alert, active, vigorous as if he were still young, 
and bent on pursuing the chase anew with falcon, hound, 
and horse.” 

Hardly had she concluded when tho chaplain passed. He 
w'as stout, short, and palc^ as a <lropsical patient. A lifo of 
meditation does not suit the dull Wchivonian tcmjicrament, 
and the good man's obesity was no criterion of robust health. 
I Ic made a profound bow to the ladies, spoke in an under tone 
to a servant, and disappeared in tho track of the baron. 
I'orthwith old Hans and another of these automatons, whiph 
Consuelo could not distinguish, so closely did they resemble 
oach other, took their way to the saloon. Co jisuel^ upable any 
longer cvcn*to apjjear to oat, followed 'tnein with her eyes. 

I lardly had they passed the door, when a new apparition, more 
striking than all the rest, presented itself at the threshold. It 
was a youth of loi'ty stature and admirahlo proportions, but 
with a couiitouaiice of corpso-liko paleness. Ho was attired in 
black from head to loot, while a velvet cloak trimmed with 
sable and hold by tassels and clasps »f gold, hung from his 
shoulders. .Hair of chon hlackiiQSS fell in disorder over his pale 
cheeks, which were further concealed hy the curls of his glossy 
beard. Ho motioned away the si'i vants who advanced to meet 
him, with an imperative gesture*, before whiph they recoiled as 
if his gaze had fascinah'd tlu'in. Then he turped towards 
C!ount Christian who follovcd Jiim. 

' 1 assure ytm, father,” said he, in a sweet voice and winning 
accents, ‘‘that I liavo never felt so calm, likimething great 
is aceomplished in my destiny, and tlie peace of Heaven has 
descended on our house.*' 

“May God grant it, my child!” (fxcUiimcd the did man;, ex¬ 
tending his hand to bless him. • : ^ 

The youth bent his head reverently under thefliand of his 
father; then raising it with a mild'*and sweet expression, he 
advanced to the centre of tho hall, smiled faln^y* while he 
slightly touched tho hand which held o^ Q-nd 

looked earn^istly at Consuelo Ibr some seconds. 
involuntary rt'spect, Consuelo saluted him with doNvneast dyes; 

. hut ho did not I'oturii the salutation, and still continued to gaze 
on her. 

“ This is the young person,” said the canopesS in German, 

“whom-” liut the young man intciTupted her witli a 

'gesture which seemed to say, “i)o not speak to me, do not 
disturb my thoughts.” Then slowly turning away, without 
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testifying either surprise or interest, he deliberately retii’cd by 
the great door. 

You must excuse him, my dear young lady,” said the 
oanonoss; “he-” 

“I beg pardon, aunt, for interrupting you,” cxclaiinod 
Amelia; “ but you are speaking German, ■which the signora 
does not understand.” 

“Pardon me, dear signora,” replied Cnnsuelo, in Italian; “1 
have spoken many Languages in my childhood, for 1 have tra¬ 
velled a good deal. I remember enough ()f G(jrman to under¬ 
stand it perfectly. I dare not yet attempt to speak it, but if 
you will be so good as to give me some lessons, I nope to regain 
my knowledge of it in a few days.” 

*‘‘I feel just in tho same position.” r(>pliod the canoncss, in 
German. “I comprehend all tho young lady says, yet could 
not speak her language. Since silo understands me, I may 
tell her* that I hope she will pardon my iiophew the ruden<iss 
of ■which he has been guilty in not s.aluting Iier, when I infenn 
her that this young man has l)C(>n s(.']-iously ill, and that afL<‘r 
his fainting ht ho is so weak that probably he did not sec 
her. Is n(ot this-^V brother?” asked tho goo<l AVonccslawa, 
trembling at the Talsohoods she had uttered, and’sei'king her 
X>ardon in the eyes of Count.Ohristian. 

“My deal' sister,” replied the old man, “ it is generous in yon 
to excuse my son. 'J'lic signora, I trust, will not be too much 
surprised oii learning certain paiticiilars which wo shall com¬ 
municate to her to-morrow with all tho coufidenco which we 
ought to f<*el for a child of I’oi'iiora, and 1 hope I may soon 
add, a friend of the family.” ^ 

It was now the hour for retiring, and the habits of the 
establishment were so uiiifonn, that if the two young girls had 
remained much lunger at table, tho servants would doubtless 
have removed the chairs and extinguished the lights, just as 
if they had not been there. I Iodides, Coiisnolo longed to 
retire, and tho baroness conducttnl her to tho elegant and 
comfortable apartment which had boon set apart for her 
accommodation. 

“ I should like to have an liour’s chat with you,” said she, as 
soon as tho canoness, who head done the honoui's of the a^iart- 
ilH^ent, had left the room. “ I long to make you acquainted 
with matters here, so as to enable you to put uj) with our ec- 
centiicities. But you are to tired that you must certainly "wish, 
in nreforeiice, to repose. 

‘^Bo let that prevent , you, signora,” replic;d Consuolo; 

“ I am iW^gued, it is true, but 1 foel so excited that I am sure 
1 shall not close my eyes during the night. Therefore talk to 
mo as much as you iileasc, with this stipulation only, that it, 
.shall be in German. It will serve as a lesson for me; for 1 
percoiye that the Signor Count and tho canoness as well, an! 
not familiar .with Italian.” 

“ Let ue midee a bargain,” said Amelia. “Yon shall go to 
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1)0(1 to rest yourself a little, whib I throw on adi'essing-^own 
and dismiss my waiting-maid. I shall then return, seat myself 
by your bedside, and speak German so long as we can keep 
awake. Is it agreed?” 

“ With all my heart,” replied Consuelo. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

“ Know, then, my dear,” said Amelia, when she had settled 
herself as aforesaid—“ but, now that I think of it, I do not 
know your name,” she added, smiling. “ It is time, however, to 
banish all ceremony between us; you will call me Amelia, 
while I shall call you-” 

“ 1 have a singular name, somewhat dilhcult to pronounce,” 
I’oplied Consuelo. “ The excellent Pojpora, when he sent mo 
hither, requested me to assume his name, according to tho 
('ustom which prevails amopg inastc'ra towards their mvourite 
pupils. 1 share this privilege, therefore, with the great Huber, 
sui'named Porporino; but, in place of Porporina, please to call 
me simply Nina.” 

“Let it Nina, then, between oursc^s,” Said Amelia. 
“Now, listen, for I have a long story to tell you; and if I do 
nut go bfAik a little into the histoi'y of the past, you will never 
understand what took place in this house to-day.” 

“ ] am all attention,” replied tlie now Porpoi’ina. 

“ Of course, my dear Nina,” said tho young baroness, “ you 
know suinclhing of the history of Bohemia.” 

“ Alas!” replied Consuelo, “ as my Inaster must have in- 
fbi’mcd you, I am ve^ deficient in information. I know some¬ 
what of the history of music, indexed; but as to that of Bohemia 
or any other country, i know nothing.” 

“ In that case,” replied Amelia, “ 1 must^tell you enough of 
it to render my stoiy intelligible. Some three hundred years 
ago, the people among whom you now find yourself, were great, 
heroic, and unconquerable. They had, indeed, Btrange mas¬ 
ters, .and a religion which they did not very well understand, 
but which their rulers wished to imjio.se by force. They were 
oppressed, by hordes of monks, while a cruel and abandoned 
king insulted their dignity, and crushed theiif sympathies. 
But a secret fury and deep-seated hatred femq^ted beloj^; 
tho storm broke out; the sti'angers \|iore expelledf religion was 
reformed; convents were pillaged and rased to; tho ground, 
while tlic drunken Wenceslas was cast into prison, and deprived 
of his crown. The signal of thc^’cvolt ha(l been tlio‘Execution 
of John lluss and Jerome of Prague, two wise and courageous 
Bohemians, who wished to examine and tlirow light upon the 
mysteries of Catholicism, and whom a council cited, con¬ 
demned, and burned, after having promised them safe conduct 
and freedom of discussion. This infamous treason was sc) 
. grating to national honour, that a bloody war ravaged Bohe*- 
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extci'niinating war was called tho w^ar of tlio Hussites. Innu¬ 
merable and dreadful erimos wero committed on both sides. 
The manners of the times wore ftorco and cruel over the whole ' 
earth. Party spirit and religious fanaticism rendered them 
still more dreadful; and Bohemia was tho terror of Europe. 1 
shall not shock y()ur imuginc'ition, already unfavourably im¬ 
pressed by the appearauije of this savage country, by reciting 
tlio horrible scenes which then took pl«c(\ On the one si<le, 
it was nothing but murder, burnings, destructions; churches 
profaned, and monks and nuns mutilated, hung, and thrown 
into boiling pitch. On the other side, villages were destroyed, 
whole districts desolated, treasons, falsehoods, crindtios, abound¬ 
ed on every side. Hussites were cast by thousands into tho 
mines, filling .abysses with their dead bodies, and strewing tho. 
eailh with their own bones and thoSo of their enemies. These 
terrible Hussites wore for a long time invincible; even yet 
their Uiime is not mentioned without terror: .and yet their pa- 
tnotism, their intrepid cdnstancy, ajid iinsredible exploits, have 
^qiieatlied to us a secret teoling of pride an<l admiration, 
which young minds, such as mine, find it somewhat difficult to 
conceal.” ^ 

“ And Avhy confflifl it?" asked (Jonsuclo, 8impl.>-(s 

** It is because Bohemia has fiilNsii back, afttu* many strug¬ 
gles, under the yoke of slavery. Bohemia is no mor6, my poor 
Nina. Our masters were wtjll a^\'are that tho religious libei'ty 
of our country was also its political freedom; therefore they 
have stilled both." 

“ See,” j-eplied Coi^^uelo, " how ignorant I am! I never 
heard of these things before, .‘mkI 1 did not dre.am th;it men 
could bo so unhappy and so wicked.” 

“A hundred ;years .after .John Iluss, .anotlier wise man, a 
now sectarian, a ])pf)r monk called JSlartin Luther, .‘'})raug ufi 
to avaaken tho national spirit, .md to iiis]>ire Bohemia, and ;dl 
the indejieudeut provinces ol'Oermany. with hatrcil of a foroi«gn 
yol^e and revolt against pojuxloui. The most ])owerf]3l kings 
remained catholics", not so much for love of religion, as for love 
of absolute p<»w(,T. Austria united with tliem in order to ovt'r- 
whehn us, and a new war, calh'il the I'hirty Years’ 'W’ar, came 
to shak^'and destroy our national indopendcnco. Ei*om the 
cflpimenconient of this war, Bohemia w.ia the prey of the 
B^ijgest; Austria twiatxd iis as conquered; took fi’oin us our 
faitlji; our liberty, our lamuage, and even our name. Our fa¬ 
thers resisted courageoutJy, but tho impnj’ia/4 yoke lias weighed 
murc«q.nd mei*e heavily upoq us. For the fast hundi'od au(l 
twenty year^our nobility, ruined and decimated by exactions, 
wars, and tpifAiBAts, liuvo been foired to expatriate tlicmsolves. 
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Wo ;m o blit a proviiico of the empire, and you hear Geiman 
upokcu in a SolaTonic state; that is saying enough.” 

“ And you now suiTer and blush for this slavery? I under¬ 
stand you, and I already hate Austi'ia with all my heart.*' 

“ Oh! speak low,” exclaimed the young baroness. ” No one 
nan, without danger, speak thus under the black sky of ^o-. 
honiia; and in this castle there is but one person, my dear 
Nina, who would have the boldness or the fully to say what 
you have just said: that is my cousin Albert.” 

“ Is this, then, the cause of the sorrow which is imprinted on 
lus countenance ? I ielt an involuntary sensation of respect 
on looking at him.” 

“ Ah, my fair lioness of Saint Mark,” said Amelia, surprised 
at the generous animation w'hich suddenly lighted up the pale 
features of her companion: “ you take matters too seriously. I 
fear that in a few days my pooj* cousin will inspii'e you rather 
with pity than with respect.” 

“ The one n^'ed not prevent the other,” replied Consuolo, 

‘‘ but explaiu yourself, iny^dcar baroness.” 

“ Lishm,” said Amelia; “ vre ai'e a strictly Catholic family, 
faithful to church and state. We bear a Saxon name, and our 
ancestors, on the Saxon side, were always rigidly orthodox. 
Should my^unt, the canoiiess, some dayjiwdertake to relate, 
unhappily for you, the services which the counts and German 
barons hSive rendered to the holy cause, you will find that, ac¬ 
cording to her, there is not the slightest stain of heresy on our 
escutcheon. Even when Saxony was protestaiit, the Kudol- 
stadts preferi’ed to abandon their Protestant electors, rather 
than tlie communion of the Romish church. But my aunt 
takes care never to dilate on these thiiigs in presence of Count 
Albert; if it M'ore not for tliaff, you should hear the most as¬ 
tonishing things that ever human ears have listened to.” 

‘‘ You excite my curif^sity without gratifying it. I under¬ 
stand thus much, that I should not appoaf, before your noble 
relatives, to share your sympathy and that of Count Albert 
ti)r old Bohemia. You may trust to my pffudence, dear 
baroness: besides, I belong to a Catholic county, and the re¬ 
spect which I entertain for my religion, as well as that which 
I owe your family, would ensure my silence on etery occasion.” 

“ It will bo wise; for 1 >varn you once again that waare ter¬ 
ribly rigid upon that point. As to myself^ deaip Nini^ Fam a 
hotter compound—neither Protestant nor Catholic. I 
educated by nuns, whose prayers ar^i paternosters wearied JBie. 
The samewciariness pursues mo here, .and myaucitW 0 nQec|a^a, 
ill lier own pei'son, represents the pedantiy andisupergm^ of 
a whole community. But I iflrn too much iil!lfou©ct'^*^W.the 
spirit of the age, to thniw myself, through coli^iradfo^n, into 
tho not less presumptuous controversies of the^\£ftitheraiis: as 
for the Hussites, their history is so ancient tha.tF|^ve no more 
relish for it than for the glory of the Greeks and Komans. The 
French way of thinking is to my mind; and I do not believe 
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there can be any other reason, philosophy, or civilization, than 
that which is practised in chunning and delightful France, 
the writings of which I sometimes have a pe<n) at in secret, 
and whose liberty, happiness, and pleasures, 1 Dchold from a 
distance, as in a di-eam, through the bai's of my prison.” 

** You each moment suiprise me more,” said Consuelo, inno¬ 
cently. “ How does it como that just now you appeared full of 
heraism, in recalling the exploits of your ancient Bohemians? 
I belier^ you a Bcmemian, and somewliat of a heretic.” 

“I am inora than heretic, and more than Bohemian,” ro- 

! >lied Amelia, laimhing; am the least thing in life incredu- 

ous altogether; ihate and denounce every kiud of despotism, 
spirita^ or temporal; in particular I protest against Austria, 
which of all old duennas is the most wrongheaded mid 
devout.” 

“And is Count Albert likewise incredulous? Is ho also im¬ 
bued with French principles? In that case, you should suit 
each other wonderfully ?” 

*'Oh, we ai'O the farthest in the world from suiting each 
other, and now, after all these necessary preambles, is the 
proper time to speak of him. 

“ Count Cliristijm^ my uncle, was childless by his first wife. 
Married again at the age of forty, ho had five ^irls, who as 
well as their mother all died young, stricken witli ilhe same 
malady—a continual pain, and a species of slow brain lever. 
This second wife was of pure Jloheinian blood, and had be¬ 
sides great beauty and intelligence. I did not know her. 
will see her portrait in the grand saloon, where she apjjcars 
dressed in a bodice of precious stones and scarlet mantle. 
Albert resembles her wonderfully, lie is the sixtli and lust of 
her children, the only one who has attained tluj age of thirty; 
and tliis not without difficulty: ibr without apparently being 
ill, he has nxperieueed rudo sfiocks and strange symptoms of 
disease of the brain, which still cause fear and dread as I'cgards 
his life. Between ourselves, 1 do not think that he will long 
outlive this fatal period which his mother could not escape. 
Althouifh born of a father already advanced m years, Albert 
is gifted with a strong constitution, but, as he himself says, the 
mmady is in his soul, and has ever been increasing. From his 
earliest infancy, his mind was filled with strange and super- 
Bti^ouB notions. When he was four years old, lie frequently 
fancied he saw his mother beside his cradle, although she was 
dead, and he had seen hlir buried. In thg night he used 
to awake and converse with her, which terrified my aunt 
Wcncoslawa^'niuch that sku always made several women 
sleep ill his cjlii^bor near the child, whilst the chiiplaiu used 
1 do not kuo^ bow much holy water, imd said masses by the 
dozen, to oblige the a^ctro to keep quiet. But it was of no 
avail, for the wthough ho had not spoken of his appa¬ 
ritions for a long declared one day in confidence to nis 
nurse, that he law his own dear mother; hut he would not 
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tell, because Mr. Chaplain had said wicked words iu the chain- 
boi‘ to prevent her coining back. 

He was a silent and serious child. They tried to amuse 
him; they overwhelmed him with* toys and playthings, but 
these only sei'ved for a long time to make him more s^. At 
last they resolved not to oppose the taste which he displayed 
for study, and in effect this passion being satisfied, imparted 
mure animation to him, but only served to change his calm 
and languishing melancholy into a strange excitement, mingled 
with paroxyms of grief, the cause of which it was impossible 
to foresee oi* avert, b'or example, when he saw the poor, he 
melted into tears, stripped himself of his little wealth, even 
I’eproaching himself that he had not more to bestow. If he 
saw a child beaten, or a peasant ill-used, he became so indig¬ 
nant tliat ho would swofm away, or fall into convulsions for 
hours together. All this displayed a noble disposition and a 
generous heart; hut tlie best qualities, pushed to extremes be¬ 
come defective or absurd, licason was not developed in young 
Albert in proportion to feeling and imagination. The study 
of history excited without enlightening him. When ho learned 
the crimes and injustice of men, ho felt au emotion like that 
of the barbarian monai'ch, who, listcuiivi^ to the history of 
Chiist’s passion and death, exclaimed while he brandishea his 
weapon,* Ah! had I been there, 1 should have cut the wicked 
Jews into a thousand pieces!’ 

“ ^Vlbert could not deal with men as they have been and arc. 
lie thought Heaven unjust in not having cimted them all kind 
and compassioiiato like himself; he did not perceive that from 
an excess of tcndci’ncss and viilue, he Vas on the point of be¬ 
coming impious and misanthroijic. He did not understand what 
he felt, and at eighteen was as unfit to live among men, and 
hold the place which his position demanded in society, as ho 
was at six months old. If any person expivssed in his pre¬ 
sence a selfish thought, such as our poor worldn-bounds with, 
and without wdiicli it could not exist, r<‘gardless of the rank of the 
person, or the feelings of the family towui-ds hiim he displayed 
immediately an invincible dislike to him, and iiotning could in¬ 
duce him to inak(i the least advance. He cliche his^ society 
from among the most humble, and those most in disfavour 
with fortune and even natui^e. In the plays^of his child¬ 
hood ho only amused himself with the children of poor, 
' and especially with those w*hosc stjipidity or infirmities had 
inspired all others with disgust or w’cariness. This strange 
inclination, as you will soon perceive, has not abandoned him. 

“ A s in tlio midst of these ecceiftiiciticB he displayed much in- 
tolligeuce, <‘b good memory, and a taste for the fine arts, and his 
father and his good aunt Wenceslawa, who tenderly cherished 
him, had no cause to blush for him in society. They asciibed 
his peculiarities to his I'ustic liabits; and when he was inclined 
to go too far, they took care to hide them under some pretext 
, or other from those who might bo offended by them. But in 
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spite of his admii'ahlo qualities and Inappydibpositions, the count 
and the canoness saw with t^^rror this independent, and in 
many respects insensible nature, reject more and more the laws 
of Doiite society and the amenities and usages of the world.” 

“ But as far as you hare gone,” interruph^d Consuelo, “ I 
see nothing of the xinreasonablenesa of which you speak.” 

** Oh,” replied Amelia, “ that is because you arc yourself, so 
for as I can see, of an oi)en and generous disposition. But 
perhaps you are tired of my chattor, anti would wish to sl(*ep?” 

“'Not at all, my dear Baroness,” replied Consuelo. “ 1 en¬ 
treat you to continue.” * 

Amelia resumed her narrative In these words. 

CHAPTER XXVII. 

”You say, dear Nina, that hitherto you discover nothing 
extravagant in the actions or manner of my poor cousin. I 
am about to give you better pi’oofs of it. Aly uncle and aunt 
are without doubt the best Christians and the most charitable 
souls in the world. They liberally dispense alms to all around 
them, and it would be impossible to display less pomp or pride 
in the use of riches than do those worthy relatives of mine. 
"Well, my cousin made the discovery that their manner of 
living was altogetllc'. opposed to the spirit of the C-ospel. Ho 
wished that, after the example of the early Christians, they 
should sell all they had and become beggars, after haVing dis¬ 
tributed the proceeds among the poor. If, restrained by the 
respect and love which he bore them, ho did not exactly use 
words to this effect, he showed plainly what ho thought, in 
bitterly deploring the l^t of the poor, w'ho aro only born to toil 
and suffer, whilst the nch live in luxury and idleness. AVlieii 
he liad given away in charity all his pocket-money, it was in 
his estimation but as a drop of water in the sea, and he de-- 
manded yet larger sums, which they dared not njfuse him, and 
which flowed thro&gh his liands as water. Ho has given so 
much, that you will no longer see a poor person in all the 
country which surrounds us, and I must add that wo And oUi 

S osition nothing the better for it; inasmuch as the wants and 
emands of the loM'cr ordoivs increase in proportiem to the con¬ 
cessions made to them, and our good peasants, formerly so 
mild and humble, begin to give themselves airs, thanks to the 
prodigality and fine speeches of thoir young master. If m-o 
had not the power of the imperial government to rely upon, 
which affords us protcctior on one hand, while it oppi*esses us 
on the oUier, I believe that, more especially since the succession 
of the !Btnperf)r Charles, our estates and castles might have been 
pillaged twenty times over b/tlui bands of war-famished pea¬ 
sants which the inexhaustible benevolence of Albei’t, celebrated 
for -thirty leagues round, has brought upon our backs. 

” "When Coufit Christian attempted to remonstrate with 
young Albert, telling him that to give all in one day was to 
deprjte of the means of giving anything the next, ‘ Why, 
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luy bf-loved father,’ lie replied, ‘have we not a roof to shelter 
us which will last longer than ourselves, wdiilst thousands of 
unfortunates have only the cold and inclement sky above their 
heads ? Have we not each more clothes than would suffice 
for one of these ragged and shivering families? Do I not see 
daily upon our table more meats and good Hungarian wine 
than would suffice to i-efresh and comfort these poor beggars, 
exhausted with fatigue and hunger? Have wo a right to re¬ 
fuse M’hen we have so much more than we require ? Are we 
even permitted to use what is necessary whilst otliei*s are in 
want? Has the law of Christ changijd?’ 

“ What I’eply could the count, the canoness, and the chaplain, 
who had educated this young man in the austere principles of 
religion, make to tliese fine words ? They w'ore accordingly 
embarrassed when they found him take matters thus literally, 
and hold no terms with those existing an'angcments on which, 
as it appears to me, is founded the whole structure of society. 

“It was another affa-ir as regarded political matters. In 
Albert’s eyes, tho social ;jiri-angements which permitted sove- 
n'igns, in conformity with their pride and vainglory, to destroy 
millions of men and ruin entire countries, were nothing less 
than monstrous. This intolei'ance in those respects might 
Iiave eritamd dangerous consequences, sc^iat his relatives no 
longer ventured to bring him tt» Vienna, Prague, oj* any other . 
city wh<h'e his virtuous fanaticism might have proved tatal to 
him. They were not even certain as to his religious views; 
hut tli(jy knew that there was quite enough in nis exaltecl 
notions to bring a heretic to tlio stake. He hated popes, in¬ 
asmuch as those ai^ostlcs of Ji'sns 0|jp‘ist leagued themselves 
with kings against the pe;M?c and majesty of the people. Ho 
blamed tho luxury, worldly i?lnrit, and ambition of bishops, 
abbes, and churchmen generally. Ho j’epeatod seimons of 
Luther aud John lluss to tlie poor chaplain, and in the mean 
time passed Jiours togethin- prosti’ato oil tho chapel lloor, 
plunged in ecstasies woi’tliy of a saint. Ho <>bsorved fasts 
■oeyond the rigid pi-cscriptions of the church; itVas ovou said 
ho M'ore a liaii’cloth shij't: aud it required all his fatlier’s in- 
Ihionce a,nd his aunt's tenderness to induce him to renounce 
austeritii's which wei'o only calculated to turn his head. 

“ AVlion these 'W'ise aud alfectionah? parents saw that he was 
in ;i fair way to dissipate his patrimony in a £(|w years, and 
perhaps bo thrown into prison as a rebel to the holy church 
and empire, tliey at last decided on maki^ him travel, 
hoping that, by seeing men and the laws of nations, which ai'e 
nearly tho saine all over tho civilized wwld, ho would become 
accustomed to live like tlumi aifd with them. They therefore 
confided him to the care of a tutor, a subtle Jesuit, a man of 
the w'orld and of tact, if there ever was one, who understood 
liis part at once, and pledged himself in his conscience to un¬ 
dertake all that which they did not even dare to ask of him. 
To speak plainly, it was thought desirable to corrui>t and 
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blunt this untamed soul, and to form it to the social yoke, by iu< 
fusing drop by drop the sweet and necessary poisons of am¬ 
bition, of vanity, of religious, ^litical, and socim indifference. 
Do not knit your brows, dear Porporina. My worthy uncle is 
a simple and upright man, who from his youth has taken all 
these things as he has found them, and without hypocrisy and 
without examination, has learned howto reconcile tolerance and 
religion, the duties of a Christian and those of a noble. In a 
\roi7d and in an age where, for millions like ourselves, one man 
like Albert is found, ho who keeps with the age and wdtli the 
world, is a wise man, and be who wishes to go back two thou< 
sand yeai's into the past, is a fool, who gives offence to his 
neight^urs and converts nobody. 

“ AJbert travelled tor eight years, lie visited Italy, France, 
England, Prussia, Poland, Kussiti, and even the Turks, and 
returned through Hungary, Southern Germany, and Bavai'ia. 
He conducted iiimself must prudently during these long ex¬ 
cursions, spending no more than th^ handsome income which 
his parents allowed him, writing to them numerous and affec¬ 
tionate letters, in which he spoke meroly of what ho saw, 
without making any pi'ofouud observations upon any subject 
whatever, and w'ltliMt giving his tutor any cause fo|- complaint 
or ingratitude. Having rctumed here about the beginning of 
last year, after the first salutations were over, he retired, as I 
was mibrmed, to the chamber which his mother had formerly 
occupied, remained shut up thei'e several hours, and came out 
very pale to wander alone upon the mountain. 

“During this time the abb6 spoke confidentially with the 
(]!anoncss Wcnceslawa and the chaplain, who had requested 
him to give tlieni full particulai’s rospecting the physical and 
moral condition of the young count. ‘ Count Albert,’ said he, 
‘ whether the effects of travel have produced a complete change 
in his character, orVhother, from w'hat your lordships had re¬ 
lated to me of his childhood, 1 had foiTnod a false idea of him, 
has shown himself to me, from the first day of our connection, 
ust the same as you have seen him to-day—gentle, calm, for- 
learing, patient, and exquisitely polite. This amiable conduct 
las never varied for a single instant, and 1 should be the most 
unjust of men if I advanced a single complaint against him. 
Nf^hing of what I feared as to his extravagant expenses, his 
abruptness, his declamations, or his exalted asceticism, has 
happened. He has not qyen once requested to manage for 
himself the little foilune you confided to me, and has never 
expressed the least dissatisfaction w'ith my guardianship. It 
is true that I always anticiphted his wishes, and that when¬ 
ever I saw a poor man approach our carriage, I hastened to 
send him away satis^l, before lie had even time to extend his 
hand. This methodnf proceeding succeeded coin])letely; and 
I may observe, that as the spectacle of misery and infirmity 
has never saddened his lordship’s sight, he has not once seemw 
to remember his old prepossessions on this point, 1 have never 
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heard him find fault with an^ one, blame any custom, or ex¬ 
press an iinfaTourablo opinion respecting any institution. 
That ardent devotion, the excess of which you feared, has ap¬ 
parently given way to a regularity of conduct every way be¬ 
coming a man of the world. lie lias soon tho most brilliant 
courts and the highest society of Europe, without appearing 
either intoxicated or offended at anything which met his eye. 
Everywhere he has be(m remark^ jSt>r his beauty, his noble 
bearing, his unobtrusivo politeness, and the good taste that 
distinguished his conversation, which was .always well timed 
and appropriate, if is habits ha.vn remained as pure as those 
of a well-educated young girl, and this without showing any 
prudery or bad taste, lie has seen theatres, museums, and 
inonuiiKjnts: he has conyersod calmly and judiciously upon 
the arts. In fact, 1 cannot in any way understand uie un¬ 
easiness he has caused your lordships, having for my part 
never seen a more r(*asonabl(5 man. It there bo anything ex¬ 
traordinary about him, it is his prudence, his steadiness, ana the 
eiitiivi absence of strong desires and passions, which I have 
never met with in a young man so advantageously endowed 
by nature, biilh, and f?>rtune.’ 

“All tins was in fact only .a confirmation of the frequent 
letters ^hich the abbO had Avntten to the family; but they had 
ahvays fearcjd some c'xaggcratioii on his part, and were only 
re.ally easy when they found that he could assort the moral 
restoration of mv cousin, without fear of being conti'adicted by 
liis conduct unffer tho eyes of his parents. They loaded the 
abbe with pi'esouts and cai’osses, and 'waited with impatience 
for Albert’s return from his wi\lk. It lasted a long time, how¬ 
ever; and when at I.’ist he arrived at supper hour, they wore 
struck by his paleness and the gravity or his expression. In 
the first joyful monionts of their meeting, his features had ex¬ 
pressed ii sweet and herirtfidt satisfaction which were no longer 
to be found in them. They were astonished, imd spoke of it 
anxiously in a low voice to the abbe. He looked at Albc-rt, and 
turning with surprise to those who questioned him, ‘ I see nothing 
extr.aordinary in the count’s face,’ said ho; ‘he has the calm 
and dignified expression which I have always observed during 
the eight years 1 have had the honour to accom|i.any him.’ ^ 

“ Count Christian was satisfied with this ansm'cr. ‘ITem 
ns still adorned with the roses of youth,’ said he to his sister, 
‘and often, alas! the victim of a sfirt f)f internal fever, which 
gave stren^h to his voice and brilliancy to his appearance; he 
returns onmrowned by the sun of southern countries, somewhat 
worn by fatigue perhaps, and with that gravity of manner 
which becomes a full-grown man. Ho you not think, my 4ear 
sister, that it is better so?’ 

“ ‘ I think, with all this gravity, he looks very sad,’ replied 
my good aunt; ‘ iind I have never seen a young man of twenty- 
eight so phlegmatic, and with so little to say. He answers ns 
merely jn monosyllables.’ 
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“ * The count has always been very sparing of his words,’ 
replied tilie abb6. 

* He was not so formerly,’ said the canoness. ‘ If lie spent 
weeks togetlier in silence and meditation, ho had also his <iays 
of gaiety and even of eloquence.’ 

“ ‘ I have never,’ returned the abb6, * scon him depart from 
the reserve which your ladyship remarks at this moment.’ 

“ ‘ Were you better pleased when he talked too much, and 
said things which made us troinblo V said Count Christian to 
his alarmed sister. ‘ That is just the way with women.’ 

“ ‘He was at least alive then,’ said she, ‘ and now ho looks 
like an inhabitant of tho other world, who takes no part in 
the affairs of this one.’ 

“ * That is the iinvaiying character of thf* count,’ r<*pliod tiie 
ahbe*; ‘ ho is reserved; hois a mnn who ncA^er communicates 
his impressions to others, and who, if I must speak the whole 
of what I think, is not much iinprosLcd by any external objects. 
Slouch is the case with cold, sensible, and reflective persons. 
He is BO constituted; and I should fear that in seokiug to excite 
him, tho result would ho to unhinge a mind so inimical to all 
action, and to all dangerous undertakings.' 

“*Oh! I am certain such is not his true character!’ cried 
the canoness. 

“ ‘Madam, I am sure, will overcome the prejudices she’has 
formed against so rare an advantage.’ 

" ‘ In fact, dear sister,’ said the count, ‘ 1 think that the 
abbe speaks very wisely. Has he not by his care and atteiition 
produced the iiesalt w'c so much; desired 'i Has he not turned 
aside the misfortunes which we fe.‘ircd? Albert tlireatcned to 
l»o a prodigy, a hair-brained enthusiast. lie rotuius to us 
such as he should he, to merit the esteem, the confidence, and 
the consideration of his fellow-men.’ 

“ * But as senseless as a musty volume,’ said tho canoness; 
‘ or perhaps prejudiced against all things, and disdaining M’hat- 
over does not agree witii his soerot instincts. Ho docs not even 
seem hajipy to see us, who expected him Avith so much im- 
]>atience.’ 

“ ‘ The count was very impatient to return.’ answered the 
aTOu; ‘ I could plainly perceive it, although he did not manifest 
it openly. Uc is so timid and reserved!’ 

“ ‘ He is not naturally reserved,’ replied she quickly. * Ho 
Avas sometimes violent, and sometimes tender to excess. Ho 
often vexed me; but immediately Avheri that A^'as the case, he 
threw^ himself upon my bosom and I was 'disarino<^.’ 

“ ‘ With me,’ said the abb6, ‘ he has never hiul any fault to 
repair.’ 

“ ‘ Belieit) me, sister, it is much better so,’ said my uncle. 

“ * Alas,’ said tlv? canoness, ‘ then he Avill always have that 
expression which terrifies mo and oppresses my heart!' 

“ ‘It is the dignified and noble countenance which becomes 
a man of his rank,’ replied the abb6, 
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‘It is a coiintouaiK'o of stotK)!’ cried the canoness. ‘H© 
^ is the very image of ray mother, not as I knew her, sensihle 
and.benevulent, but as she is painted, motionless and frozen 
iu her frame of oak.’ 

“ ‘ I j‘e])eat to your ladyshij),’ said the abb6, ‘ that this has 
been Count Albert’s habitual expression for eight years.’ 

“ ‘ Alas! then, there have been eight mortal years during 
M'hich he has not smiled on any one,’ said the good aunt, the 
tears flowing doAvn her cheeks; * for during the last two hours 
that I have fixtjd^ my eyt's upon him, I have not seen the 
slightest smile animate his closed and colourless lips!’ Ah! 1 
am almost tempted to rush towards him, and press him to my 
heart, reproaching him with his indifference, and scolding him, 
as 1 used to do, to see if he will not as of old throw himself 
upon my neck with sobs.’ 

“ ‘ Beware of any such impi-udenco, my dear sister,’ said 
Count Christian, compclliijg her to turn aw'ay from Albert, 
whom she still looked at Avith moistened eyes. ‘ Do not hearken 
to the w'eakiiess of your loving heart: wo have proved suffi¬ 
ciently tli.at excessive sensibility was the bane both of the life 
and strong reason o‘f (mr chiUl. By distn^cting his thoughts, 
by removing him from every emotion, the abb6, conformably 
to our advice and that of the physicians, has succeeded in 
calming that agitated soul: do not now destroy his work, from 
the caprices of childish tenderness.’ 

“ The canoness yielded to these reasons, and tried to accus¬ 
tom liersclf to Albertis frigid f‘xterior.,but she could not suc¬ 
ceed, and fn;qucntly said to her brother privately, ‘ You may 
say what you please, Christian, but I fear he has been stupi- 
fiod, by treating him not like a man, but like a sick child.’ 

“ W hen about to separate in the evening, they embraced each 
other. Albert received his fatlu'r’s blessing respectfully, and 
when the canoness pressed him to her heart, ho perceived that 
she trembled, and that her voice faltcrc’d. fie began to tremble 
also, and tore himself quickly from her anns, ^ if a sharp 
bcnso of suffering had beeii awak(!ued within him. 

“‘You see, sister,’ said the count, iu a Ioav voice,-'he has 
long been accustomed to those emotions, and yo^3^ have caused 
him pain.’ At the same time, uneasy and agita^ himselfsho 
Ibllowod his son with his eyes, to see if, in his m^ner toAvards 
the nbL£, ho could perceive any exclusive prefe^nce to that 
j»er&on. But Albert saluted his tutor with cold j^litcness. 

“*My son,’said the count, ‘I believe I have-only fulfilled 
your intentions and satisfied your Avishes by requesting the 
iibbo not to leaA'e you, as be had ali’eady proposed, and 
by obtaining from him a promise to remain with us as long 
as iiOBsiblc. I did not Avisii that the happiness of finding our 
family circU*, ouc(i more reassembled, should be poisoned by 
any regret on your pjii’t, and 1 hope that your respected friend 
Aviil aid^ us in securing that happiness to you w'ithout any draw¬ 
back.’ , ,,, 
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“ Albert answered only by a low' bow, and at the same time 
a strange smile t)asBed over his lips. 

“ ‘ Alas!' said the canoness, as- soon as he had loft the room, 

* Is that the smile lie giA’'es now?’ 

CII.VPTER XXVITT. 

“ Duking Albert’s absence, the count and tho canoness had 
formed innumerable projects for the futiii’e welfare of their dear 
child among which, that of marrying him occupied a promi¬ 
nent place. With liis fine person, his illustrious name, and 
his still' considerable fortune, Albert could have aspii'cd to a 
connexion with tho noblest fiimilics in the kingdom. But in 
case his indolence and shy n'tirinj; disposition should make 
him unwilling to bring himself forwarfl and push his fortune in 
the world, they kept in reserve f<»r him a young jjerson of 
equally high birth with himself, since she w;is his cousin-ger- 
main, and boro tho same name; slie was not so rich, indeed, 
hiit was young, handsome, mid an only daughter. This young 
])er8on was Amelia, baronet of Rudolstadt, your hiimblo ser¬ 
vant and new friend. « 

“ ‘ She,’ said they, when conversing together b^’^the fii'e.side, 

* has as yet seen nobody. Brought up in a convent, she will 
bo only too happy to eichangn the cloi.ster for a hushrind. She 
(‘.annot hope for a better match; and as to the eccentricities of 
her cousin, the old associations of their childhood, the ties of 
relationship, and a few months’ intimacy with us, will go far 
to overcome her repugnance to them, and bring her round to 
tolerate, were it only for the sake of family feeling, what might 
bo unendurable to a stranger.’'' They were sun* (>f the consent 
of my father, who never had any will but that of his elder 
brother and his sister WenceslaAva; and avIio, to say the truth, 
has never had a Avfll of his own. 

“ When, after a fortnight’s careful f»bsorvation of his man¬ 
ners, the constant melancholy and reserve, which appeared to 
be the confirmed character of my cousin, became evident tf> 
them, my uncle and aunt concluded, that the last scion of their 
race was not destined to win renown by great or noble deeds, 
lie displayed no inclination for a bright career in arms, diplo¬ 
macy, or ci^ affairs. To every proposal he mildly replied 
that he should obey the wishes of his relations, hut that for his 
own part hu^desired neither luxury nor glory. After all, this 
indolent dii^o<sltion was but an exaggerated copy of his father’s, 
a dlfisuch calm and easy temperament, that his imper¬ 
turbability borders on apathy, and his modesty is a kind of 
solf-donial. What gives to my uncle’s character if tone which 
is wanting in his son’s, is his strong sense, dev(*id of jiride, of 
the duties he om'es to society. Albert seemed formerly to un¬ 
derstand domcbtic duties, but public ones, as tliey wore rc- 

{ yarded others, coni^eriied him no more than in his child- 
lOfid. His father and mine had followed the career of arms, 
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under Montec uculli, against Torenne. Thej had borne with 
them into the war a kind of religions enthusiasm, inspired by 
the example of the Emperor. A blind obedience to their su¬ 
periors -was considered the duty of their time. This more en¬ 
lightened age, however, stnps the monarch of his false, halo, 
and tho rising generation believe no more in the divine right 
of the ci'OM'n than in that of the tiara. When my nncle en¬ 
deavoured to stir up in his son’s bosom the flame of ancient 
chivalric ardour, ho soon perceived that his argumwts had no 
meaning for a reasoner who looked on such ^ings with con¬ 
tempt. 

“ ‘ SiiictJ it is thus,’ my undo observed to my aunt, ‘ we wiU 
not thwart him. Lot us not counteract this melancholy ro- 
iiiody, which has at least restored to us a passionless, in place 
of ail i mpotiious man. Let his life, in accordance wilb his desire, 
bo tranquil, and ho may become studious and philosophic as 
wore many of his ancestors, an ardent lover of the chase 
like our brother Frederick, or a just and beneficent master, as 
we ourselves try to be. Lei him load from henceforward the 
untr4>ublod and inoffensive life of an old man: he will bo 
the first Rudolstadt whose life shall have known no youth. 
Ilut us he n^at not be the last of his race, let us mArry him, 
so that the heirs of our name may fill up this blank in tho 
glory of dur house. Who knows but it may bo the will of 
iVovidcnce that the generous blood of his ancestors now sleeps 
ill his veins only to reawaken with a fresh impulse in those ot 
his descendants?' 

“ So it was decided that they should break the ice on this 
d<‘licato subject to my cousin Albert. * 

“ They at first approached it gently; but as they found this 
proposal quite as unpalatable as all previous ones nad been, it 
became necessary to reason seriously with him. He pleaded 
bashfulnoBs, timidity, and awkwai^lness in female society. 

“ ‘ Certainly,’ said my aunt, ‘ in my young days I would 
nave considered a lover so grave as Albert more repulsive than 
otherwise; and I would not have exchanged m^^ hump for his 
conversation.’ 

“ ‘ We must then,’ said my uncle, ‘ fall back^pon our last 
resource, and persuade him to marry Amelia. He has known 
her from infancy, looks upon her as a sister, Om will be less 
timid with her; and, as to firmness of character Jhe unij^ ani¬ 
mation and cheerfulness, she will by^er good hi&our dismpato 
those gloomy moods into which he so frequently relapses.’ 

"Albert aid not condemn tliis project, and, jpithout openW 
saying so, consented to see and bicome acquaintw with ine. It 
was agreed 4:hat 1 should not be informed of the plim, in order 
to save me fbe mortification of being rejected, which was aL 
ways possible on his part. They wrote to my father, and .as 
soon as they had secured his consent, they took, steps to obtain 
the dispensation from tho Pope which our oonsan^inity ron- 
f}ere4 ijpcfBsa-iy, At th.e sajne time my father took mo fre^ 
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the convent, and one fine inorniii" we jirrived at tlio Castle of 
the vwy well pleased to breathe tho fresh air, and 

impatient to see my betrothed; my good father full of hope, 
and fancying that he had ingeniously concealed from me a 
project which he had unconsciously betrayed in every sonteiice 
he uttered in tho course of the journey. ^ 

“The first thing which sti’uck me in Albert was his fine 
figure and noble air. I confess, dear Nina, that my heart beat 
amiQSt audibly when be kissed my hand, and that for some 
days T was charmed by his look, and delighted by the most 
trifling word that fell from his lips. 1 lis serious, thoughtful 
manner was not displeasing to me. lie seemed to feel no con- 
stmint in my society: on the contrary, he was unreserved as 
in the days of our childhood; and when, from a dread of failing 
in politeness, ho wished to restraiif iiis attention, our parents 
urged him to continue his ancient familiarity with mo. My 
cheerfulness sometimes caused him to smile involuntarily, and 
my good aunt, transported with joy„attributod to me the honour 
of this improvement, which she believed vi'oiild ho jiernia- 
nent. At length he came to treat me with the mildness and 
gentlenei^ one displays towards a child, and I was content— 
satisfied that ho would shortly pay more attentionrto my little 
animated countenance, and to the handsome dressc:s by which 
1 studied to ploase him. Hut 1 had soon the moi'tificatir)!! to 
discover that ho cared littlo for the one, and that he did not 
even appearto see tho other. Ono day my good aunt wished 
to direct his attention to a beautiful blue dress, which suited 
my figure admirably. Would you Ivdieve it?—he declared 
its colour to he a bright red! Ilis tutor, the abh6, who had 
honied compliments ever readf on his lips, and wlio wished to 
give his pupil a lesson in gallantiw, insinuated that he could 
easily guess wliy Ooimt Albert could not distinguish tho colour 
of my dress. Herft was a capital opportunity for Albert to 
address to me some ilattering remarks on tlie roses of my 
cheeks or the golden hue of my hair. He contented himself, 
however, with drily telling the abbe that ho was as capable of 
ihstinmiishing colours as he was, and with repeating his asser¬ 
tion that my robe was red as blood. I do not know why this 
rudeness of manner and ocoentricity of expression made me 
shudder. I looked at Albert, and his gmnee terrified mo, 
f^'rom that day I began to fear him more than I loved him. 
In a short time I ceased t(% lovo him at all, and now I neither 
love nor fear him; I merely pity him. You will by degrees 
understand why. 

“ The next day we were to go* to Tauss, the nearest village, to 
mjake some purchases. I had promised myself mubh pleasure 
from this excursion as Albert was to acoompanv me on horse¬ 
back, ; When i eady to set out, I of course expected that he would 
offer Btf his arm. The carriages were in the court, but ho did 
not make his appearance, although his servant said that ho had 
knocked at his door at tke usual hour, They gent again 
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see if he were pfettiiipf ready. Albert always di-essed by him¬ 
self, and never permitted a servant to enter his chamb^ nntil 
he had quitted it. They knocked in vain; there was no reply. 
His father, becoming uneasy at this continued- silence, went 
himself to the room, hut he could neither open tiie door, which 
was bolto<l inside, nor obtain a reply to his questions. They 
began to be frighten(*d, •when the abb6 observed, in his usual 
placid manner, tliat Count Albeiii was subject to long fits of 
sleep, which might almost be termed trances, and if suddenly 
awakened, he was agitated, and apparently suifered tor many 
days, as if from a shock. * But that is a disease,' said the 
canoness, anxiously. 

*‘ ‘I do not think so,’ said the abb6. He has never com- 
])lained of anything. The physicians whom I brought to see 
him when he lay in this state, found no feverish symptoms, 
and attributed his condition to excess of application or study; 
and they oaniestly advised that this apparently necessai’y repose 
and entire forgetfulness should not be counteracted by any 
mode of treatment, 

“ ‘And is it frequent?’ asked my uncle. 

“ ‘ I have observed it cuily five or six times during eight years; 
and not havang annoyed him by my attentions, 1 have never 
found any^npleasant consequence.s,’ 

‘‘ ‘ And does it hist long?’ 1 demanded in my turn, veiy im- 
}»atiently. 

“ ‘ Longer or shorter, according to the want of rest which 
precedes <»r occasions these attacks ; but no one can know, for 
the count cither does not himself rocollqpt the cause, or does 
not wish to toll it. Ho is extremely studious, and conceals it 
with unusual inoclesty.’ • 

“ ‘ He is very leamed then?’ I replied. 

“ ‘ Extremely learned.’ 

“ ‘ j\nd he never displays it?’ 

“ * He makes a secret of it—nay, does not himself susiiectit.” 

“ ‘ Of what use is it, in that case?’ v ^ 

“ * Gkinius is like beauty,’ replied this Jesuit courtier, casting 
a soft look upon me; * both are favours of Heaven which occa- 
sion neither pride nor agitation to those who enjoy them.’ 

“ I understooil the lesson, and only felt the mone tmnoyed, as 
you may suppose. They resolved to defer the drive t^til my cousin 
should awake; but when at the end of two hoursl saw that he 
rlid not stir, I laid aside my rich riding-dress, aip eommcnced 
to my embroidery, not without spoiling a good dtel of silk and 
missing many stitches. I was indignant at me neglect of 
Albert, who over his books in the evening had forgottau his 
promised ridd with me, and who had now left ma^ to wait, in no 
very pleasant humour, while he quietly enjo^red bis sleep. The 
day wore on, and we were obliged to give up o’lr proposed ex¬ 
cursion, My falser, confiding in the assurance of ihe abb6, 
took his gun, and strolled out to kill a few bares. My aunt, 
y/ho had Jess faith in the good man’s opinion, went up 
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more tliaii twenty times to listen at her nephew’s door, but 
without being able to hear the faintest breathing. The poor 
woman was in an agony of distress. As I'or my uncle, be took 
a book of devotion, to try its eflect in calming his inquietude, 
and began to read in a corner of the saloon with a resignation 
so provoking that it half tempted me to leap out of the window 
with chagrin. At length towards evening, my aunt, overjoyed, 
came to inform us that she had heard Albert rise and dress 
himself. The abb6 advised us to appear neither surprised nor 
uneasy, not to ask the count any questions, and to eiid(‘avour 
to divert his mind and his thoughts, if he evinced any signs of 
mortification at what had occuiT(*d. 

“ ‘ But if my cousin be not ill, he is mad!’ exclaimed I, with 
some degree of irritation. 

“ 1 observed my uncle change counhniaucc at this harsh ex¬ 
pression, and 1 was struck with sudden remorse. But when 
Albert entered without apologizing to any one, and without 
even appearing to be aware of our. disappointment, 1 confess 1 
was excessively piqued and gave him a very cold ret-cptlnn, f)f 
which however, absorbed as ho M’'a8 in thought, he took not the 
slightest notice. 

“ In the evening, my father fancied that a littlcrmusic would 
raise his spirits. I had not yet sung lieforc Albert, as iny harj) 
had only arrived the preceding evening. 1 must not, accom¬ 
plished Porporina, boast of my musical acquirements betbn* 
you; but you will admit that 1 have a good voice, and do not 
want natural tast(\ i allowed them to press me, for 1 liad at 
the moment morn inclination to cry than to sing, but A IberL 
oifered not a M'ord to draw me out. At last 1 yielded, but I 
sang badly, and Albert, as in had tortured^his oars, had tho 
rudeness to leave the room after I had gone through a lew btirs. 
I was compelled to summon all my pride to my assistance to 
prevent me from bursting into tears, and to enable mo to finish 
the air without breaking tlie .strings of my liarp. My aunt fol¬ 
lowed her nephew; my hither was asleep; my uncle waited near 
the door till his sister should return, to tell him something of 
his son. ^The abb6 alone remained to pay me compliments, 
which irritated me yet more tlia.n the indifleronco of the others. 

’ It seems,’ said I to him, ‘ that my cousin does not like musi<‘.’ 

“ ‘ On the contrary, he likes it very much,’ replied he, ‘ but 
it is according-’ 

"* According to the manner in which one performs,’ said I, 
interrupting him. 

“ ‘ y es,’ j-eplied he, in no wi^o disconcerted,- ‘ and to tho state of 
his mind. Sometimes music does him good, sometimes hann. 
You have, I am certain, agitated him so much that he tcared 
he should not be able to restrain his emotion. Tliis reti'ca.t is 
more tlattering to you than tho most elaborate praise.’ 

^ “ The iH)inpiinients oi’ this desuit had in thorn something so 
sinister and sarcastic that it made me detest him. But 1 Was 
fcooq from Ids minoyaiice. as you sbaU pj-e.seutU letiru, ' 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

On the following day my aunt, who never speaks unless 
when stivmgly moved, took it into her head to begin a conver- 
s.'ition with the abbe and the chaplain, and as, witti the ex- 
co|>tion of her family affections which entirely absorb her, she 
is incapable of conversing on any- topic but that of family 
honour, she was ore long deep in a dissertation on her favourite 
subject, genealogy, and labouring to convince the two priests 
that f>ur race vras the purest and the most illusti'ious, as well 
as th(! most nohlo, of all the families of Gcunany, on the female 
side particularly. The abb6 listened with patience, the chap¬ 
lain witli profound respect, when Albert, who apparently h^ 
taken no interest in tlio oldrlady’s d)S(j[uisition, all at once inter¬ 
rupted her— 

“ ‘ Itwould 8('cm, my dear aunt,* said he, ‘that you are labour¬ 
ing under some hallucination as to the superiority of our family. 
It is true that their titles and nobility are of Bufheient antiquity, 
but a family which loses its name, abjures it in some sort iii 
order to assume that of a woman of foreign race and religion, 
gives up itsjpght to bo considered ancient in virtue and faithful 
to the glory of its <*.ountry.’ 

“ This Tomark scniiewhat disconcerted the canoness, but as 
the uhl)6 had appeared to lend profound attention to it, she 
thouglit it incumbent on her to I'eply. 

“ ‘ 1 am not of your opinion, my dear child,’ said she; ‘ wo 
have often seen ilLustiious houses render themselves still more 
BO, and with reason, by uniting to their dame that of a maternal 
branch, in order not to deprive their heirs of the honour of be¬ 
ing descended from a woman so illustriously connected.’ 

“ ‘ But this is a case to which that rule does not apply, 
answered Albert, with a pertinacity for w-hich he was not re- 
mai’kable. “ T can conceive tlie alliance of two illustrious 
names. It is quite right that a woman Bhould«trausmit to her 
children her own name joined with that of her husband; hut 
the complete extinction of the latter would appear to mo an 
insult on the part of her who would exact and an act of 
baseness on tlie part of liim who would submit |o it,’ 

“‘You speak of matters of very remote dali^, AlberV said 
the canoness with a profound sign, ‘ and arc c^ven less happy 
than 1 in the application of the ruljj^. Our gefd abb6 might 
from your Avords suppose that some onq^qf ou^ ancestors had 
been capable of such meanness. And since you appear to he 
so well informed on subjects of wliich I simposed you compara¬ 
tively ignorant, you should not have nntde a reflection of this 
kind relative to political events, now, thank God, long passed 
away!’ , , 

“ ‘ If my observation disturb you, 1 shall detail the ^ts, in 
oi*der to clear the memory of our ancestor Withold, the last 
Count of BudolstiuU, of every imputation injurious to it. It 
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appears to interest iii.y cousin,’ lie adiled, seeing tluit iny at¬ 
tention had become riveted upon him, astuuishud us I was to 
see him engage in a discussion so contiary to his philosopiiical 
ideas and silent habits. ‘ Know, then, Amelia, that our 
great-great-grandfather, Wratislaw, was only four years old 
when Ills mother, Ulrica of Itudolstadt, took it into her head 
to inflict upon him the insult of supplanting his true name— 
the name of his fathers, which was Podiebrad—by this Snxoii 
name which you and 1 bear to-day—you without blushing for 
it, and 1 without beirg proud of it.’ 

“ ‘ It is useless, to say the least of it,’ said my uncle, who 
seemed ill at oas<.‘, ‘to recall evimts so distant from the time in 
which we live.’ 

“*lta]>pears to mo,’ said Albert, ‘that iny aunt has gone 
much farther back, in relating tlici high deeiis of the Kudol- 
stadts, and 1 do not know why one of us, when he recollects by 
chance that he is of Bohemian and not of Saxon origin—that 
he is called Podiebrad, and not Bu^olstadt—should be guilty of 
ill-breeding in speaking of events which occurred not more 
than twtu> ty-five years ago.’ 

“‘I know very well,’ replied the abl)6, wdio had listened to 
Albert with eonsiderablo interest, ‘that your illusirious family 
was allied in past times to the royal line'of Gc'orgo I’odiehrad; 
but I was not. awai-c that it had descended in so direct a line 
as to bear the name.’ 

“‘It ib because my aunt, who knows how to draw out genea¬ 
logical trees, has thought lit to forget the auciout and v(‘nor- 
able one from which w^; have sprang. But a genealogical tree, 
upon which our glorious hut dark history has been written 
in characters of blood, stanvls yet upon the neighbouring 
mountains.’ 

“ As Albert became very aiiimatt'd in speaking thus, and 
my uncle’s countenance appeared to darken, the abb6, much 
as his curiosity was excited, endeavoured to g^^ the conver¬ 
sation a different turn. But mine wouhi not suffer me to re¬ 
main silent when so fair an opportunity presented itself for 
satisfying it. ‘What do you mean, Albert?’ I exclaimed, ap¬ 
proaching him. 

“ ‘ I moan that which a Podiebrad should not be ignorant of,’ 
he replied; ‘that the old oak of tho Stone of Terror, which you 
see every day from your wdndow, Amelia, and under which 
you should never sit dowi without raising j'our soul to God, 
bore, some thrtie hundred years ago, fruit father heavier than 
the dried acorns it produces tg-day.’ 

“* It is a shocking story,’ said the chaplain, tmiTor-struck, 
‘and T do not know who could have informed the* count of it.’ 

‘“The tr'idition of the country, and perhaps fcomethiiig more 
certmn still,' replied Albert. ‘You have in vaiit buriiod tho 
archives of the family, and the records of history. Mf. Cliiip- 
lain; hk vain have you brought up children in ignorance of the 
past; in vain imposed silence on the simple by sophistry, on the 
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weak by threats: neither tlic dreacl of despotic power, howeter 
great, nor even that of hell itself^ enn stiflo the thousand voices 
of the past which iiwal^n on every side. No, no! they speak 
too loudly, theso tcrnlnc voices, for that of a priest to hash 
them! I'hey speak to our souls in sleep, in the whisperings of 
spirits from the dead; they appeal to us in every sound wo 
hoar in the external world; they issuo even from the trunks 
of the titles, like the getds of the olden time, to tell us of the 
crimes, the misfortunes, and tlio noble deeds of our an- 
ocstois!’ 

‘“And why, my poor child,’ said the eaiiouess, ‘why cherish 
in your miud such hitter thoughts—such dreadful reeol- 
Icctions'^’ 

‘“It is yr.ur genealogies, dear aunt—it is your recurrence to 
the times that aro gone—which have pictured to my mind 
those fifteen monks hung to tluj hraiichos of the oak by the 
haml of onn of my ancestors—the groatost, the most terrible, 
the most jx'i'spvc'riug—he wJjjio was surnnmed the Terrible—the 
bliinl, the iiiviticihlo .hjlin Zisku of the (Jhalico!’ 

“ 'J'lio exalted yet ablionvd name of the chief of the Tabor- 
ites, a snet which iliiriiig the war of the Hussites surpassed all 
other religicwists in their energy, their bravery, and theii* cruelty, 
fell like thunderbolt on the ears of the abb6 and the chap¬ 
lain. The lattcw crossed himself, and my aunt drew back her 
ohair, which was close to that of Albert. ‘ Good Heaven!’ she 
exclaimed, ‘of what and of whom does this child speak? JJo 
not lieod him, Mr. Abb6! Never—no, never—was our family 
connected by any t’cs, e,ither of kindred or friendship, with the 
odious reprobate whoso name hiis just been mentioned!’ 

‘“Speak for yourself, aunt,’ said Albert with energy; ‘you 
are a Itudolstadt to tho heart’s core, although in reality a Ponie- 
brad. As tor myself, J have more 13oh(3niian blood in my 
veins—all tho i)ur(o’ t(»o for its having less foreign admixture. 
My mother hud neither Saxons, Bavarians, nor Prussians, 
in hor genealogical tree; she was of pure Sclavonic origin. 
And since you ajjpear to cai-e little for nobility, 1, who am 
l»roud of my descent, shall inform you of it, if you are ignorant, 
that John Ziska left a daughter wlu) married the lora of Pra- 
chalitz, and that my mother herself, being a Prachalitz, de¬ 
scends in a direct lino from John Zi.sku, just aS you yourself, 
my auni, descend from tho Iludolstadts.’ 

‘“It is a dream, a delusion, Albert'.’ , 

‘“Not so, dear aunt; T appeal to the chapdaiii, who is a 
God fearing man and will speak the truth. He has liadin his 
hands tho paj'chments which prove what I linve assorted.’ 

*“!?’ oxchiimed the chaplain, pale as deatli. 

“ ‘ You may confess it without blushing before tho abb6,” 
replied Albert with cutting irony, ‘ since yon only did your 
duty as an Aiistrian subject and a good Catholic in hurn- 
hig them the d.ay after my mother’s death.’ 

“ ‘ Tii^it deed, which my conscience approved, was witnessed 
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by God alone,’ falterin<y]y replied the chaplain, terror-strickoii 
at the disclosure of a societ of which he considered himself the 
sole human repository. * Who, Coiin<pAlhwt, could have re¬ 
vealed it to you?’ 

* I have ah’eady told you, Mr. Chaplain—a voice which 
sX>eaks louder than that of a priest.’ 

‘ What voice, Alhei’t?’ I exclaimed, with emotion. 

** ‘ The voice which speaks in sleep,’ replied Albert. 

“ ‘ But that explains nothing, my sou,’ said Count Christian, 
sighing. 

“ ‘It is the voice of blood, my father,’ said Albert, in a tone 
BO sepulchral that it made us shudder. 

“‘Alas!’ said my uncle, clasping his hands, ‘these are the 
same reveries, the same phantoms of the imagination, which 
haunted his poor mother. She mtist have siwken of it to our 
child in her last illness,’ ho added, turning to my aunt,‘and 
such a story was well calculated to make a lively impression 
on his memory.’ * 

“‘Impossible, brother!’ replied the canfmess. ‘Albert was 
not tliree years old whtm he lost liis mother!’ 

“ ‘ It is more likely,’ said the chaplain in a low voice, ‘ that 
there must have remained in the house so)ne c,]]e of those 
cursed lieretical writings, fdled with lies and impieties, which 
she had preserved from family pride, but which ncvortheless 
she had the courage and virtue to surrendcj’ to me in her last 
moments.’ 

“ ‘No, not one remained,’ replied Albert, who had not lost a 
single word of what thf, chaplain said, althfuigh he had spoken 
in a low voice, and although he was walking about, much 
agitated, at that moment at the other end of the sidoon. ‘ You 
know very well, sir, that you destroyed thorn all; and more¬ 
over, that the day after her death you searched and ransacked 
eveiy corner of her chamlier.’ 

“‘Who has thus aided, or rather misled,* your memory, 
Albert?’ asked Count Christian in a severe tone; * what faith¬ 
less or imprudent S('rvaiit has dared to disturb your young 
mind by an exaggerated account of these domestic events ?' 

“ ‘ No one, my father; I swear it to you by my religion and 
my conscience!’ 

“ ‘ The enemy of the human race has had a hand in it,’ said 
the terrified chaplain. 

“ ‘ It would probably hf{. nearer the truth,’ observed the abb6, 
‘and more Christian, to conclude that Count Albert is en¬ 
dowed with un cxtraoi^inary memory, and tliht occurrences, tho 
recital of which does not usutllly strike a child of tender years, 
Haro I’oinained engraved upon his mind. What I have soon of 
his’ rare intelligence, induces me readily to believe that his 
reason must have had a wonderfully precocious development; 
•and as to his faculty of i-eraeniberiiig events, I know that it is 
in fact prodigious.’ 

“ * It seems prodigious you, only because you ar^ entirely 
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devoid of it/ replied Albert, drily. *For example, you cannot 
recollect wliat you did in 1610, after Withold Podiobrad the 
l^rolestant, the yaliaz^ the faithful (your p’andfathcr, my 
dear aunt), and the la&t who bore our name, had dyed with hia 
blood the Stone of Terror. You liavo turgottcii your conduct 
umier those circumstances, I would wager, Mr, Abb6.’ 

“ ‘ I confess I have entirely forgotten it,* replied the abbe 
with a sai'castic smi’o, which was not in very good taste at a 
inonumt wdien it Avas evident to us all that Albert's mind was 
Meandering, 

“ ‘ Well, I M'ill remind you,’ returned Albert, without being 
at all disconeoited. ‘ You immediately v'ent and advised those 
ioldiors of the Empire who had struck the blow’, to fly or hide, 
liecause the labouroj's of Pilsen, Avho had tho courage to avow 
themselves Protestants, and who adored Withold, u erc hasten¬ 
ing to avenge their master’s death, and Avoiihl assuredly have 
cut them iii pieces. Then you came to find my ancc’stress Ulrica, 
^Yithold’s terrified and trembling M'idoAv, and promised to 
make lier peace with the iSniperor Ferdinand II. and preserve 
lier estate, her title, her liberty, and the lives of her children, 
if she M'ould follow youi* advice, and purcluisc your services at 
the price o£ ijold. 81ie consented: her materniil lovo pi-oinpted 
that act of M'oakness. Hlus forg<it tho martyrdom of her 
noble hitsbaud. She w'as born a Catholic, and liad ahjuj’cd 
that faith only from love for him. She knew not how to en¬ 
dure misery, prosciiption, and persccuticai, in order tt) preserve 
to Ihu' cltildi'cn a tWli which Withold had sealed M'ith his 
blood, and a name which ho had ix*nderod more illusti-ions 
than even those of his ancestors, wholhad 1)1*611 Jlusailest, Ca- 
lixtinSf TahoriteSt OrpJiana, Jiivihren of the Unions and Luther¬ 
ans.’ (All these names, my dear Porporina, are those of dif¬ 
ferent sects, Avhich united the heresy of John Huss to that of 
Luther, and wliich the branch of tho Podiebrads from M'hich 
wo descend hAd probably folloAved.) ‘ In fine,* continued Al¬ 
bert, ‘the Saxon woman was afraid, and yielded. You took 
possession of the chateau, you turned aside the hnpcrial troops, 
you caused our lauds to be I’espected, and yon made an im¬ 
mense auto-da-fe of our titles and our archives. That is why 
my aunt, happuy for her, has not been able to^'e-establish the 
genealogical tree of the Poiliebrads, and ha% lesorted to the 
less indigestible pasture of tho Rudolstodts. Asa I'eward foi* 
your services you were made rich, very rich. ■ Three months 
afterwards Ufrica was permitted to go a{^ embrace the 
empenor’s knees at Vienna, and graciously alviwcd by him to 
denationalize her children, tef have them educated by you in 
the Romish i-eligion, and to enrol them afterwards under the 
standard against M’^bicli their father and their ancestors had 
BO valiantly fought. AVe were incorporated, my sons and I, in 
tho ranks of Austrian tyranny.’ 

‘ Your sons and you!’ said my aunt in despair, seeing that 
he M’andered more and more. 
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‘“Yei^ my sons Sigismond and Kodolph,’ replied Albert, 
very acrlously. 

“ ‘ Those are the naiiios of my fathei; and uncle!’ said CJount 
Christian. ‘ Albert, where arc your senses? llecall thorn, niy 
Bon. More than a century separates us from those sad occur¬ 
rences, which took j»laec by the order of Providence.’ 

“Albert would not desist, lie was fully persuaded, and 
wished to persuade us, that ho was the same as Wratislarv, 
the son of Withold, nud the iirst of the Podiebrads who had 
borne the matenial uaino of lludolstadt. lie gave us an ac¬ 
count of his childhood, of the distinct recollection he had ol' 
Count Withold's execution (the odium of which he attributed 
to the Jesuit Ditlimai’, W'ho, according to him, was no other 
than the abbe, his tutor), the profound hatred wiiich during 
his childhood he had ielt for this IKtIimar, for Austria, for’ tire 
Imperialists, for the (^’atholics. A ftor this his recollections ap¬ 
peared confused, and he added a thousand incomprehensible 
things about the (itenial and perpcitual life, about the reappear¬ 
ance of men upon the earth, supporting himself upon that 
article of the Hussite creed "which deelai'cd that Jonir Huss 
was to return to Jiohemia one hundred years after his death, 
and complete his work—a pr*e(licttoii which it appeared had 
becit accomplished, since, according to him, Luther was John 
lluss resuscitated. In Ano, his rliscour'se was a nirxtun! of 
heresy, of supor'stition, of obscuro metaphysics, and of pf>etlo 
frenzy; and it was all uttcr-ed with such arr appear-anco ol‘con¬ 
viction, with recollections, so rninnte, so precise, an<l so inter¬ 
esting, of what he pretended U* have seen, not only in the 
)crsoh of 'Wratislaw, lilrt also in that of ,lolm Ziska, and X 
enow not of how many other dtad persons, who he rnuiiitained 
lad been his own appearances in tire past, that we ivnufiirind 
isteuing to him with open mouths, and without tlie power of 
interrupting or contradicting him. My uncle aird aunt who 
wer’e dreadfully nfllict'd at this insanity, which bcerned to 
them impious, endeavoured to discover its origin; for this was 
the first time that it displayed itself openly, and it was neces¬ 
sary to know its source in order to be able to combat it. The 
abAs tried to turn it all off us a jest, and to make us believe 
that Count Albert had a very witty and sarcastic disposition, 
aird took pleasure in mystifying us with his apiazing learning. 
‘He has read so much,’ said he, ‘that lie could in the same 
manner relate the history, of all ages, chaiiter by chapter, 
with such details and such precision as to make us* believe, if 
we wer'c ever .so little iirclttied to the marvellous, that he had 
in fact been pr'esent at the sc^Vies he rx)lttt(‘s.’ I^he canoness, 
who in her ardent devotion is ru>t many degress removed from 
superstition, and w'ho began to believe her nephew on the faith 
of his recital, received the abbe’s insinuations very badly,-and 
advised him to keep his jests for u more fitting occasion; tlien 
she ma4d a atvong etfoi’t to induce Albert to r'ctr acfc the errors 
with wliioh he was imbued. ‘ Take care, aunt,’ cried Albert 
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impati(‘ntly, ‘that 1 do not tell you who you are. Hitherto 1 
have not wished to know, but something warns me at this mo* 
inoiit that tho Saxon Ulrica is near.’ 

“‘What! my poor child!’ replied she; ‘that prudent and 
devout ancestress, who knew how to preserve for her children 
their lives, and for her descendants the independence, the for¬ 
tune, and tho honours they now enjoy? Do you tiiink she 
lives again in mo ? Well, Albert, so deatly do I love you, that 
I would do oven more for you than she did; I would even sa¬ 
crifice my life, if by so doing T could calm your troubled soul.’ 

“Albert looked at her a moment with an expression at once 
severe and teiidhr. ‘No, no,’ said he at last, aproaching her 
and kneeling at her feet, ‘you are an angel, and you used to 
receive tho communion in tho wooden cup of the Hussites. 
But the Saxou woman isf hero, nevertheless, and her voice 
has reached ray ear several times to-day.’ 

‘“Allow her to be me, Albert,’ said I, exerting myself to 
cheer him, ‘ and do not think too ill of me for not having de¬ 
livered you up to the executioners in 1619.’ 

“‘You my inothorl’ said he, looking at me with flaming 
<\ves; ‘do not say that, for if so 1 cannot forgive you. God 
cause<l inoato be born again in the bosom of a stronger 
M'onian; he retempered mu in the blood of Ziska—in my own 
substance, which had been misled, I know not how. Amelia, 
do not k>ok at me! above all, do not s{)euk to me! It is your 
voice, Ulrica, w'hich has caused mo all the aullerings I endure 
to-<lay.’ 

“ On snying this, Albert hastily left the room, and wo re¬ 
mained overpowered by the sad discovery we had made of the 
alienation of his mind. • 

“It was then two o’clock in the afternoon; wo had dined 
quietly, and Albert had drunk only water. There was nothing 
therefore which could lead us to suppose that this frenzy 
could be occasioned by iiiti>xication. The chaplain and tpy 
aunt immediately rose to follow and nurse him$ thinking him 
seriously ill. But, inconceivable as it n»ay seam, Albert liad 
already disoppeared, ns if by enchantment. 'Hioy could not 
find him in his own apartment, nor in his mother’s whew he 
frequently used to shut himself up, nor in any- comer of tho 
clijitean. They searched for him in the garden^in the warren, 
in the surrounding woods, and among the mountains. No one 
had seen him, far or near. No t);aco of his stops was any¬ 
where to be found. Tlic rest of tho day and the succeeding 
night were spout iu the same manner. No one went to bed in 
thehrmsu; our people wore on foot until dawn, and searching 
for him Avith torches. 

“All the family retired to pray. The next <lay and the 
following night were passed in tlio same consternation. 1 
cannot describe the tei'i’or I felt—I, Avho had never suffered 
any unoasiuess, who loxd never experienced in my life domestic 
events yf such importance. £ seriously believed that Albert 
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had either killed himself or fled for over, I was seized with 
convulsions, and finally with a malignant fever. I still felt for 
him some remains of love, in the midst of the tfjrror with which 
so fatal and s<j strange a character inspired me. JVly father 
had strength enough to pursue his usual spetrt of hunting, 
thinking that in his distant excursions he might possibly hap¬ 
pen on Albert in the midst of the woods. My poor aunt, a prey 
to anguish, but still'active and courageous, nursed mo, and 
tried to comfort everybody. JMy uncle prayed night and day. 
When 1 saw his faith and his pious submission to the will of 
Heaven, T regretted that 1 was not devout. 

“The abbe feigned some concern, but affected to feci no 
apprehension. It was true, he said, that Albert had never thus 
disappeared from his presence, but he required seasons of soli- 
tiide and reflection. His conclusion was that the f»nly mnedy 
for thes<i singuhuities was never to thwart them, and not to 
appear to remark them much. The fact is, that this intriguing 
and profoundly selfish underling cared for nothing but the 
large salary attached to his situation of tutor, wdiich he had 
ms^e to last as long as possible by deceiving the family re¬ 
specting the result of his good offices. Occupied by his own 
aflairs and liis own pleasures, ho had abcandonqfi Albert to 
his exti’avagant inclinations. Possibly he had often seen him 
ill and frequently excited, and had, witliout doubt, allowed fre'‘ 
scope to his fancies. Certain it is that he had bad the tact to 
conceal them from every one w’ho couhl have given us notice; 
for in all the letters which my uncle receivtid respecting his son, 
there vras nothing but eulogiums upon his appearance and 
congratulations upon t'ho beauty of his person. Albert had 
nowhere left the impression that lie was ill or devoid of sense. 
However this may have been, his mental life during those 
eight years of absence has always remained an impenetrable 
mystery to us. The abbe, after three days had elajised, seeing 
that ho did not make his appearance, and fearing that his own 
position had been injurcil oy this accident, departed, with the 
intention as he said of seeking for him at Prague, whither the 
desire of seai'ching for some rare book might, according to 
him, have drawn him. ‘He is,’ said he, ‘like those leained 
‘ men who bury themselves in their studies, and forget the whole 
world when engaged in their harmless pursuits.’ Thei'e.upon 
the abbe departed, and did not return. 

“ After seven days of mortal anguish, when wo began at last 
to despair, my aunt, in passing one evening before Albert's 
chamber, saw the door open, and Albert seated in his arm¬ 
chair, caressing his dog who hhd followed him in his mysterious 
journey. His gannents were neither soiled nor twn; only the 
gold ornaments belonging to them were somewliat blackened, 
as, if he had come frcpi a damp place or had passed the nights 
in the open air. His shoes did not appear as if he had walked 
much; but hif beard and hair bore evidence to a long neglect 
of the oarc of his person. Since that day he has constantly 
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refused to shave himself, or to wear powder like other men, 
and that is why ho had to you the appearance of a ghost. 

“ My aunt rushed towfirds him with a loud cry. ‘ What is 
the uiattei’, my dcai* aunt?’ said he, kissing her hand. * Ono 
M'ould imagine you liad not seen mo for ages.’ 

“ ‘ Unhappy chiM!’ cried she, ‘ it is now seven days since you 
left us without saying a word; seven long, weary days, seven 
dreadful nights, during which wo have searched for you, wept 
for you, and prayed for you.’ 

“ ‘ Seven days?’ said Albert, looking at her with sui’prise. 
‘ You must mean to say seven hours, my dear aunt, for I wont 
out this morning to walk, and I have come back in time to 
suj> with you. How can I have occasioned you so mmdi 
anxiety hy so short an absence?’ 

“ ‘ I must have made a slip of the tongue,’ said she, fearing 
to a.g.jrravate his disease by mentioning it; * I meant to say 
8(^ven hours. 1 was anxious because you arc not accustomed 
to take such lung walks, ancl besides I hfui an unpleasant dream 
last night; I was foolish!’ 

“‘Good, excellent aunt!’ said Albert, covering her hands 
with kisses, “ you love mo as if I were still a little child. 1 
hope my f^icr has not shared your anxiety.’ 

‘ Not^at all; ho is expecting you at supper. You must bu 
very hungry.’ 

“ ‘ Not very. I dined well.’ 

“ * Where and when, Albert?’ 

“ ‘ Here, this morning, witli you, my good aunt; you have 
not yet recovered your senses, 1 perceive. Oh, I am very un- 
hap])y at having caused you such a fright! How c»>uld I 
foresee it?’ • 

“ ‘ You know that such is my character. But allow mo to 
ask you then where you have eaten and slept since you left us V 

“ ilow coul<l 1 have had any iindination either to eat or sleep 
since this morning?’ 

“ ‘ Do you not feel ill?’ 

“ ‘ Xot the least in the world.* 

“ ‘ Nor wearied? You must no doubt have walked a great 
deal, and scaling the moimtaiiis is so fatiguing. Where nave 
you been?’ 

“ Albert put his hand to his forehead, as if to 1*60011601, but 
he could not tell. 

‘* ‘ 1 confess to you,’ said ho, ‘ thu^ 1 know nothing about it. 
1 was much preoccupied. 1 must have walked without seeing, 
as [ used to do in my childhood; you know I never could 
answer you when you ipicstioned me,’ 

“ ‘ And dflriug your travels, did you pay any more attention 
to what you saw?* 

“ ‘ ISoinotimes, but not ahvays. I observed many things, 
but I have forgotten many others, thank God.’ 

“‘And why tluznk iknU* 

‘“Because there are liornWe things to seep ojj the 
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face of the earth!’ replied he, risin.a; with a gloomy expression 
which my aunt had not yet observed in him. She s.w that it 
would not do to miike him talk any more, and she ran to 
announce to my uncle that his son was found. No one yet 
knew it in the house; no on(i had seen him enter, llis mturn 
had loft no more trace than his th'pnrtiire. 

My poor uncle, who had sliowm so mueli courage in enduring 
misfortune, had none in the first moments of joy,' lie swooned 
away; and when Albert reappeared before him, his face was 
more agitated than his son’s. Albert, who since his l<mg 
journey had not seemed to notice any emotion in those around 
him, appeiirod entirely renewed and dilieront from what he had 
been before. Jle lavished a thousand caresses on his father, 
was troubled at seeing him so changed, and wished to know 
the cause. But when they ventured to ncf{uaint him with it, 
he never could compn'hend it, and all his answei's were given 
with a good faith and earnestness, wliich proved his complete 
ignorance of where he had been duilng the seven days lie had 
disappeared.” 

“ What you have told me seems like a dream, my dear 
baroness,” said Consnelo, “and has set me thinking rather 
than sleeping. How could a man live seven days wl*iiout being 
conscious of any tiling 

“ That is nothing c.oinjiared to wliat I have yet to relate; and 
until you have seen for yourself, that, far from exaggerating, I 
soften matters in order to abridge iny tali', you will, I ean 
eonceive, have somedilticulty in lielieving me. * As forme, who 
am relating to you wliat 1 havi' seen, I still ask myself some¬ 
times if Albert is a sorcerer, or if ho makes fools of us. But it 
is late, and 1 really fe;ir that I have imposed upon your ])a- 
tieiiee.” 

“ It is I wlio impose upon yours,” roplii'd Oonsuelo; “ you 
must he tired of talking. Lei us ])ut <»n tilllo-morrow c\cu¬ 
ing, if you please, the continuation of this incredible history.” 

“ Till to-morrow” then,” said the young baroness, embracing 
her.” 


(’HAPTEU XXX. 

The incredible history wliich she had j ust hoard, kept (jonsuclo, 
in fapt, long aw'ake. ^ The dark, rainy, .and tempestuous night 
also contilhiited to fill her vlth suiierstitious fancies wliich she 
had never before experienced. “ Is thei e then %ome incompre- 
hciisihle fatality,” said she to;^ hersi'lf, “Avhich impends over 
certain individuals? AVhat crime a,gainst God could that 
young girl have committed, who was telling me so^rankly just 
now of her wounded self-love and the vanishing of her fiiiresi 
dreams? "What evil h4ive I myself done, that the sole affection 
of my heairt should he torn from my bleeding bosom? But, 
alas! what fiault has this savage Alliert of Itudolstadt been 
guilty Qf, should thus lose his eonsniousness and tliQ 
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1 »owcr of govcrninji; his life ? What hiatred has Providence cou- 
ceivQii for Anzoleto, thus to abandon him, as it has done, to 
^viokod and perverse inclinations?” 

Clvorcomc at last by fatigue, she slept, and lost herself in a 
succession of dreams without connexion and without end. 
'I'wo or thr(;e times sh<‘ awoke a.n<l fell asle<;p again, without 
being able to understand where she was, and thinking she was 
still travelling. J’orpora, Anzoleto, Count Zustiniani, Corilla, 
allpassc'd in turn before her eyes, saying sad and strange things 
to her, and reproaching her with some unknown crime, tor 
which she was obliged to undergo punishment, without being 
able to remember that she had ever committed it. But all 
lliose visions disappeared b>give place to that of Count Albert, 
who passed continually before luu* with his black beard, his 
tixod and motionless eyes, find his suit of mourning trimmed 
with gold, and sometimes sprinkled with t(*ars like a funereal 
pall. 

On opening her eyes in tijp morning, fully awaked she found 
Amelia already dressed vkith elegance, fresh and smiling, beside 
licp bed. 

“ I )o you know,my dear Poiiwrina,” said the young baroness, 
as she iinpri»tod a kiss upon her brow, “ that there is something 
strange a|/out you? 1 must bo d«!stincd to live with oxtraordi- 
naj-y beings, for you also an' certainly one. I have been look¬ 
ing at you asleeji for the laatquartorof an hour, to see by day¬ 
light if you are handsomer than 1 a,tu. 1 confess to you that 
this matter is of some consequence to mt*, and that notwith¬ 
standing I have entirely abjured iny lo^ for Albert, I should 
hc' soinoAvliat piqued i^^he looked upon you with interest. Bo 
you think that strange, ? The reimori is, he is the only man here, 
and hithertf) 1 have been the only Avoman. Noav we are two, 
and we shall pull caps if you extinguish me completely.” 

“ \'ou are pleased to jest,” replied fJonsuelo, “and it is not 
genenjus on your jiart. But will you leave aside your raillery, 
and tell me what there is extraordinsii'y in my aijpoarance? 
Perhaps all my ugliness has come back. Indeed that must 
be the case.” 

“ 1 will tell you the truth, Nina. At the first glimpse 1 caught 
of you this moniing, your paleness," your largo eyes only half 
closed aud rathei- fixed than asleep, and your thjn arm^ which 
lay stretched on the coverlet, gave me a momebt’s triumph. 
And thf!n, looking at you longer, T w«.s almost teiVified by your 
immobility and jWr truly regal attitude. Your arm I will 
maintain is that of a queen, and your calmness has in it somo- 
tliing commanding and overpowering, for which I cannot 
account. N«nv, 1 think you are fearfully beautiful, and y<jt 
there is a sweetness in your countenance. Tell me who you 
arc. You attract and intimidate me. 1 feel ashamed of the 
follies I related of myself last night. You have not yet told 
me anything of yourself, and yet you ar^ aoouainted witl^ 
'nearly aU my detects,” 
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“ If I have the air of a queen, of which I never was aware,” 
replied Ccmeuelo, smiling sadly, ** it must bo the piteous air of 
a dethroned one. As to my beauty, it has always seemed to 
me very problematical; ana as to the opinion J have of you, 
dear Baroness Amelia, it is all in favour of your frankness and 
good nature.” 

“ 1 am indeed frank—^but are you so, Nina ? Yes, you have 
an air of grandeur and royalty. But are you confiding? I do 
not believe that you are.” 

“ It was not my place to be so first—that you will allow. It 
was for you, protectress and mistress of my destiny as you are 
at this moment, to make the first advanced” 

“ You ai'e right. But your steong 8ens<; terrifies me. If I 
seem a scatter-brain, you will not lecture me too much, Avill 
you?” . ’’ 

1 have no right to do so. I am your mistress in music, and 
ill nothing else. Besides, a poor daughter of the people, like 
me, will alftrays know how to keep,,her place.” 

** You a daughter of the people, high-spirited Porporina! 
Oh! you deceive me; it is impossible. I should sooner believe 
you tlie mysterious otfspring of some family of princes. What 
was your mother?” -i- 

“ She sang, as 1 do.” 

” And your father?” 

Oonsuelo was sti'uck dumb. She had not prepared all her 
answers to the rather indiscreet questions of the little baroness. 
In truth she had never heard her father spoken of, and had 
never even thought of^jiskiiigif she had one. 

** Come,” said Amelia, bursting into a laugh, '* 1 was sure 
I was right; your father is seme grandee of Sriain, or some 
doge of Venice.” 

This stylo of speaking seemed to Oonsuelo trifling and ofieu- 
sive. 

” So,” said she, with some displeasure, “ an honest mechanic 
or a poor artist has no right to transmit a natural distinction 
terhis child? Is it absolutely necessary tliat the children of 
common people should bo coarse and misshapen?” 

“That last word is an epigi'am for my aunt Wenceslawa,” 
replied the baroness, laughing still more loudly. “ Oome, my 
dear, forgive me if 1 do plague you a little, and permit me to 
fashion in my own brain a moro attractive romance about you. 
But dress yourself quickly, my child; for the bell will soon 
ring, and my aunt would let the family die t>f hunger rather 
than have breakfast served without you. 1 will help you to 
opeu your trunks: give me tKe kcjys. 1 am sure that you haVo 
brought the prettiest diHjsses from Venice, and I«.am dying to 
see all the new fashions—1 have lived so long in this country 
of savages.” 

Oonsuelo, ill a hurry to arrange her hair, gn-ve the k<‘ys, 
Avithout hearing what had been said, and Amelia hastened to 
opi?n ft trunk which she imagined was ftlH of t<j 
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her groat surprise she found only a mass of old music, printed 
rolls worn out by long use, and apparently illegible manu¬ 
scripts. 

“Ah! what is all this?’’ cried she, hastily shaking the dust 
from her pi*ettv fingers. “ You have a droll wardrobe there, 
iny dear child.^’ 

“ I’hey ai*o treasures; treat them with respect, my dear Ba- 
r(jn(;.ss,” replied Oonsuelo. “ There are among them tlic auto¬ 
graphs of the greatest masters, and I would rather lose my voice 
Till an not return them saftdy to Porpora, who has confided them 
to mo.” Amelia optmed a second trunk, and found it full of 
ruled p;iper, treatises on music, and other books on composi- 
tifui, harmony, and counterpoint. 

“ Ah! 1 understand,” said she, laughing; “ this is your 
jewel-box.” • 

“ I have no othe*r,” rei)licd Consuelo, “and I hope you will 
use it often.” 

“ Very well: 1 see you are a s(;vere mistress. But may one 
ask, witliout ofi'eiidiug you, Iny di‘ar Nina, where you have put 
your dresses 

“ At the bottom of this little box,” r(*plicd Consuelo, opening 
it, and sho\!|^iig the baroness a little dress of black silk, carc- 
jiilly and ti'eshly fehlod. 

“ Is tIiS.t all?” said Amelia. 

“ That is all,” replied Consuelo, “ with my travelling dross. 
In a few days I shall make a second bljwk dress, for a change.” 

“ Ah! my de;u* child, then you are in mourning?” 

“ 1 *erhaps so, signora,” replied Consuelo, gravtdy. 

“ 111 that cast^ forgive mo. I ought tifhavo known frtmi your 
mamier that you had some sorj.'ow at your heart, and 1 shall 
love you quite as well for it. We shall sympathize even 
hoonej’; for 1 also have many causes of sadness, and might evtsii 
now wear mourning for my intended husband. Ah! my dear 
Nina, do not bn provoked at my gaiety; it is often merely an 
effort to con(5eal the deepest suffering.” They kissed each 
other, and ivont down to bi*eakfast, where they tbuud the family 
waiting for them. 

Consuelo saiv, at the first glauce, that her modest black dress 
and her white neckerchief, closed even to the chin by a pin of 
jot, gavr‘ the canoness a very favourable opinion of her. Old 
Christian was a little? less embarrassed and quite as affable to¬ 
wards licr as the evening before. Baron Frederick, who 
through courtesy had refrained ttiat day fi'om going to the 
chase, could not find a word to say, nlthough he had prepared 
a thousand lino speeches to thiftik her for tlie attentions she 
would pay Jiis daughter. But ho took a seat beside her at 
the table, an<l set himself to help her with an importunity so 
child-like and minute, that he had no time to satisfy his own 
appetite. The chaiilaiu asked her in what order the patriarch 
arranged the procession at Vonioe, and questioned her upon 
jh<,* iipyearance and ornaments of the churches. He by 
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her answers that she had visited them frequently; and when 
he knew that she had learned to sing in the divine service, he 
testified the utmost icspoct for her. 

As fqr Count Albert, Consuelo Iiardly dared to raise her eyes 
to him, precisely because he was the only one w'ho inspired her 
with a lively fi'eling of curiosity. She did not even know what 
sort of a reception ho had given her. Onco only she looked at 
him in a mirror as she crossed the salof»ii, and saw that ho was 
drassed ■w'ith some ca.rf', although still in black. But although 
possessing all the distinguished appearance of a man of high 
oirth, his nntriminod beard and hair, and pallid complexion, 
gave him rather the pensive and n('glecto<l air of a handsome 
fisherman of the Adriatic, than that of a German noble. 

Still, the harmony of bis voice, wliicli pleased the musical ear 
of Consuelo, gave her c.ouragc by <jlegrecs to look at him, and 
she was surjn’ised to find in him the air land manners of a very 
sensible man. Ho spoke little, hut judicifmsly; and wlicn she 
rose from the table, he oflered her his hand, without looking at 
her it is true (he had not <lonc her that honour since the clay 
before), hut with much case and politeness. She trembled in 
every limb on placing her hand in that of the fantastic hero of 
the tales and dreams of the preceding evening, and expected to 
find it cold as that of a corpse. But it Avas soil and w'arm as 
that of a healthy man. Consuelo could hardly ctnccal her 
amazement. Her emotion gave her a sort of vertigo; and tho 
glances of Amelia, w’ho followed Ikt cv(‘ry motion, w^ould have 
completed her emharrassmciit, if she had not called all her 
powers to her aid, in order to preserve, her dignity in presence 
of the mischievous young girl. She returned Count Albert the 
profound boAv which he made after conducting hei- to a chair; 
but not a Avord, not a look, was exchanged betAA't'Cii thorn. 

‘']^o you know, perfidious Borporina,” said Amelia to her 
companion, beating herself near her in or<ler to Avhisper 1V»«'y 
in her ear, “that you haY<‘. pj’oduccd a Avorulcrful cilect u; on 
my cousin?” 

“I have not perceiA'od much of it yet,” replied Consuelo. 

“That is ])ecau.‘<e you liaAv not deigra'd to notice his manner 
towards me. For a Avholo yo*ar ho has not once oll'erod ino his 
hand to lead me to oi* from the table, and now lu! conducts 
himself towards you with the most marked attention. It is 
true that he is in one of his most lucid moments, and one 
might say that you have bniught him hciiltli and reason. But 
do not trust to uppeara.nces, INina. Tt AviK h(‘ the same Aidth 
you as it was with me: after thi'ee days of cordiality ho Avill 
not even remember your existcnc(\” 

“ I SCO that I must accustom myself to your j^'sting,” said 
Consuelo. 

“ Is it*hot true, n*y dear aunt,” said Amelia, in a low A-oice, 
to the canoness, aa'Iio came forAvard and took a scat near her 
ail4.pon8uel<j, “ tliat my cousin is extremely amiable towai’ds 
Porporiua?” 
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“ 1 am not jesting, good aunt. Albert is perfectly well tbii 
tnorniiig, and t reioic() to see him as I have never l^fore seen 
him sinc<i I cainc hero. If he wci’e shaved and powdered like 
other ])Cople, you would think ho hatl never boon ill.” 

“ His air of calmness and health strikes me very agreeably, 
in tj’uth,’' said the canouess; but 1 dare not flatter inyBclf that 
so liapny a state of things will last.” 

“'Vvliat a noble and benevolent expression he has!” said 
C/onsu('lo, wisliijig to touch the heart of the canoness in its 
most tender point. 

“Do you think so?” said Amelia, transfixing her witli a 
sauev and incredulous look. 

“ Yes, T do think so,” re})lied ronsuelo, firmly; “and as 1 
told you yestei-day evening, nev(T did a human face inspire me 
with more respect.” 

“ Ah! my dear daughter,” said the canoness, suddenly cast* 
ing olf her coiisti’aincd air, and pressing Consuelo’s hand ton- 
ilorly, “ good heaj’ts at once understand each other! I feared 
lest my ])oor child should tcu rify you. Tt is a source of great 
pain to mo read in the countenances of others the aversion 
inspired h,y such maladies. Dut you have great sensibility, I 
perceive, and have at once comprehendiid tliat in his wasted 
and disi‘aso<l fj’arne. dwells a snhliine soul, well worthy of ft 
happier Jot.” 

(yonsiielo was moved even to tears by the words of the 
excrilh'nt cauciiess, and kissed her hajjjd affei^onately. She 
aliviatly felt more confidence and sympathy with that old de- 
foi’inecl lady than with thti brilliant and frivolous Amelia. 

Th(!y were interrupted by Baron Frederick, who relying more 
upon his courage than his conversational powers, approached 
with the intention of asking a favour from the Simora Porro- 
rina. lilveu more awkward in the presence of ladies than liis 
elder brother, (this awkwardness was, it would ^^ein, a family 
complaint, whicli one need not bo much astoniiUicd to find de¬ 
veloped, even to boorishness, in Albert,) he itainmi^d out 
some woi’ds, which Amelia undertook to comprehend and trans¬ 
late to Consuolo. . « „ t 1 . 

“ My lather asks you,” said she, ‘ if you feel aourage enough 
to think of music after so painful a journey, and if it would not 
be an imposition on your good natpre, to reiiueBt you to hear 

my voice and judge of my style?” . . ,, , , 

With all my heart;” replied Oonsuelo, risihg immediately 


my heart ; repii 
the hariisichord. 

.A *a • * « « 


and oiHjning the har)isichord. , 

“ You wifreee,” said Amelia to her m a low voice, as she ar- 

? .a V _til A 1 la.^aaA 


Amelia had hardly played a few bars, when Albert row ana 
went out on tip-toe, hke a man who flatters himself that he is 
not pergeived. 
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'* It is astonishing,'’ said Amelia, still talking in a Ioav voice 
while she played out of time, “ tliat he did not slam the door 
fiirtously aner him, as he sometimes docs when 1 sing. Ue is 
quite amiable, one might almost say gallant, to-day.” 

The chaplain, thiiming to cover Albert’s departure, ap¬ 
proached the harpsichord and pretended to list('n attentively. 
The rest of the family formed a half chcle at a little distance, 
waiting respectfully for the judgment which Consuelo should 
pronounce upon h(‘r pupil. 

Amelia courageoudy chose an air from the Ackille in Scyro 
of Porgolese, and sang it with assurance from beginning to 
end in a shrill, piercing voice, accompanied by so comical a 
German accent, that Consuelo, who had never heard anything 
of the kind, was scarcely able to keep from smiling at every 
word. It was hardly necessary to hear four bars, to be con¬ 
vinced that the young baroness had no true idea and no know¬ 
ledge whatever of jnusic. 8he had u flexible voice, and per¬ 
haps had received good instruction: but licr chai'acter was too 
fnvolous to allow her to study anything conscientiously. For 
the same reason she did not inisti’ust her own powers, and, with 
German sana froidf attempted tlie boldest and most diillcult 
passages. Bne failed in all, and thought to covet; her uuskil- 
iulness by forcing her intonation and thundering the accompa¬ 
niment, eking out the measure as she best could, by adding time 
to the bars wmch followed those in which she had diminished it, 
and changing the character of tlic music to such an extent, 
that Consuelo could hardly rccogniso what she heard, although 
the pages wore before her i;yos. 

Yet Count Christiah, who was a perfect coimoissi'ur, but 
who attributed to his niece all the timidity ho would have felt 
in her place, exclaimtsd from time to time to encourage' her:— 
“ Very wdl, Amelia, very well indeed! btuiutiful music!” The 
canoness, who did not know much about it, looked anxiously 
into the eyes of Consuelo, in order to anticipate her opinion; 
and tho baron, who loved no other music than the flourishes of 
the hunting-horn, believing that his daughter saug too well fui* 
him to understand, waited in coiiAdence for the expression of 
the judge’s satisfaction. The chaplain aloiu' was charmed by 
these gatyouUlades, which ho had never heard before Amelia’s 
arrivai at the chateau. 

Consuelo very cleai'ly saw that to tell the plain truth would 
distress the whole family, llesolving to enlighten her pupil in 
private upon all those matters which she had to foiget before 
she could learn anything, she praised her voice, asked about 
her studies, approved the ch6ice of masters whose works she 
had been ina<lo to study, and thus r<;lieved lier;.r‘lf tVom tlie 
necessity of declaring that she had studied them incor¬ 
rectly. 

The family separated, well i)leasod with a trial which had 
been painful ouly to Consuelo, Hhe was obliged to go and 
shut herself up in her apai-tiuent with the music she had just 
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heard profaned, and r»‘ad it with her eyes, singing it mentally, 
in order to olfaco the disagreeable impression she had received. 


CHAPTER XXXLj 

AVnEN the family reassembled towards evening, Oonsnelo, feel¬ 
ing more at ease with all these people whom sna now began to 
got aeqiiainted with, replied witij less reserve and brevity to the 

a uestions, which on their paii; they felt more courage to ad- 
ress to her, respecting her country, her art, and her travels. 
She carefully avoidetl, as she hnd determined, speaking of 
herself, and she related the events in the midst of which she 
had lived, without ever mentioning the part she had token in 
them, lu vain did the curious Amelia strive to lead her to 
enlarge on her personal adventures. Consuolo did not fall 
into the snare, nor for an instant hetray the incognito she had 
I’esolved to maintain. It would be difficult to say precisely why 
this mystery had a peculiar charm for'her. Many reasons in¬ 
duced her to observe it. In the first place, she had promised, 
even swoi7i to T*oi'pora, to keep herself so completely hidden 
and coiiceal?d in every rnannci', that it would be impossible for 
Anzoleta to discover her route, if he should attcunpt to pursue 
her—a very useless precaution, for Auzoleto, at this time after 
.1 few (luicicly siuothored wishes of the kind, was occupied only 
with his debuts and his success at Venice. 

in the second place, Consuolo, wishing to couciliate the 
esteem and aflbetion of the family wh(^ gave her a temporary 
refuge in her friendless and melancholy situation, understood 
very well that they would muclf more readily receive her as a 
simple musician, a pupil of l^orpora, and teacher <}f vocal music, 
than as prima donna, a perfbimcr on the stage, and a cele¬ 
brated cantatrice. !Shc knew' that among these unpretending 
and pious people, an avow'al of such a position would impose 
upon her a difficult part; and it is probable, that notwithstand¬ 
ing Poipora's recommendation, the arrival of Consuolo, the de¬ 
butante, and the wronderof San Samuel, would have somewhat 
startled them. But cvem if these powerful mirtives had not 
existed, Consuolo w'ould still have experienced tl^e necessity of 
silence, and of keeping secret the brilliancy and'the sufferings 
of her caieor. Eveiything was linked togethoi^ in her life— 
her power and her w'eakhess, her iglory and her love. She 
couhl not raise the smallest corner of the veil, without laying 
bare one of the w'ounds of hoc soul; and these wounds were 
.still too recent, too painful, too deep, to be healed by kindness 
or sympathy. She found relici’ only in the barrier which she 
had raised between the sorrowful memories of the past and 
the calm energy of her new existence. This change of coun¬ 
try, of scene, and of name, transported her at once into an 
unluiowii region, where, by assuming a new character, she 
hoiied to become a new being. 
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Thil raiiuiciatton of vanities, whioh might have solaced 
another woman, proved the salvation of this courageous being. 
In renonncing all compassion, as Avell as all human glory, she 
felt celestial strength come to her aid. “ I must regain some 
portion of my former happiness,” she said; “that wliich I so long 
enjoyed, and which consisted in loving and in being beloved. 
!{*hey moment 1 sought their admiration, they witlidrew their 
love, and I have payed too dear for the honours they bestowed 
in place of their goodwill. Let me begin again, o)>sciiro and 
insignificant, that I may be subjected neither to envy, nor in- 
gra^tude, nor enmity on the earth. The least token of synv 
pathy is sweet, and the highest testimony of admiration is 
mingled with bitterness. It there bo proud and strong hearts 
to whom praise suffices, and wlioi^ triuinpii consoles, I have 
crnelly experienced that mine is not of tho number. Alas! 
glory has torn my lover’s heart from mo; lot humility yield mo 
m 1‘otarn at least some friends.” 

^It was not thus that Porpora meant, hi removing Oonsuolo 
firom Venice, and from the dangers and agonii'S of her love, 
he only intended to procure her some repose before recalling 
her to the sceno of ambition, and launching hc>r ufrcish into 
the storms of artistic life, lie did not know his piifiil. He be¬ 
lieved her more of a woman—that is to say, more in>Y’vession- 
able than she was. In thinking of her he did not fancy hoi* 
as calm, alfcetionate, and busied with others, as she had al¬ 
ready been able to become, but plunged in tears and devoured 
with vain regret. But he thouglit at the same time that a 
reaction would take place, and that he should find her rured 
of her love, and anxious to recommence the exercise of lier 
powers, and enjoy the privilegljs of her genius. 

The pure and religious feeling conceived by Consuclo of the 
part she was toplay iii tho family of Jludolstadt, spread from 
this day a holy serenity over her words, her actions, and her 
ooontenancc. Those who had formerly seen her daz/ding with 
love and joy beneath the sun of Venice, could not easily have 
understood how she could become all at once calm and gentle 
in the midst of strangers, in tlie doptlis of gloomy forests, with 
her love blighted, both as regardetl tho past and the future. 
But goodness finds strength where pride only meets despair. 
Oonsuelo was glorious that evening, with a beauty which she 
had not hitherto displayed, ft was not the half developed im¬ 
pulse of sleeping nature waiting to he roused, nor the expan¬ 
sion of a power which seizes the sp«'ctatora ’vfith surprise or 
delight; neither was it tho hidden, incornprchensihlo beauty of 
the acolaresirigarella: no, it was the graceful prmotrating charm 
of a pure p-nd self-possessed woman, governed by her own 
8001*6(1 impulses. 

Her gentles and simple hosts needed no other than their 
generouoinstincts to drink in, if 1 may use tho expnission, the 
mysterioUt incense which the angelic soul of (Jonsuelo exhaled 
in their intellectual atmosphere. They experienced, even in 
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looking at her, a moral elevation which they might have 
found it difficult to explain, but the sweetness of which filled 
thorn as with a new life. Albert seemed for the first time to 
enjoy tlic full possession of his faculties. Ho was obliging and 
good-natured with every one. He was suitably so with Con- 
suclo, and spoke to her at different times in such terns as 
showed that he had not relinquished, as might be supposed, 
the oleratcd intellect and clear judgment M'itli which nature 
had endowed him. The baron "did not once fall asleep, the 
canoness ceased to sigh, and Count Christian, who used to 
sink at night into bis arm-chair, bent down under the weight 
of old age and vexation, remaim d erect with his back to tho 
cliiinney, in the centre of his family, and sharing in the easy 
and pleasant conversation) which was prolonged till nine in the 
evening. 

“ Ged has at length heard our prayers,” said tho chaplain 
to Count Christian and the canoness, who remained in the 
saloon after the dopartui o*of the baron and the young people, 
‘‘(’lount Albert has this day entered his thirtieth year, and 
this soleniii day, so dreaded hy him and by ourselves, lias 
passed ovin* calmly and with uii^eakable happiness.” 

“ A'es, let us return thanks to Cod,” said the old count. “ It 
may pnive luit a blessed dream, sent for a moment to comfort 
us, but I could not help thinking all this day, and this even¬ 
ing in particular, that my son was perfectly cured.” 

“Brother,” replieil the canoness, “and you, worthv chap¬ 
lain, I r-iitroat pardon, but you liaA^o always believed Albert 
to be toi-inontcn by the enemy of huiiTan kind. For myself, 1 
thought him at issue with opposing powers which disputed the 
possession of his poor soul, for often when ho repeated words 
of tho had angel, Heaven spoke from his mouth ^he nejct mo¬ 
ment. l)o you recollect what he said yesterday evening dur¬ 
ing the storm, and his words on leaving us?—‘The peace of 
C(»d has come down on this house.’ Albert experienced the 
miracle in himself, and I believe in his recovcjry as in the 
divine promise.” 

The chaplain was too timid to admit all at opce so bold a 
prfjpositioii. He extricated Jiimsclf from his eiQbarrassment 
by saying—“Let us ascribe it to Eternal Coo^pess;” “God 
reads hidden things;” “ Tlio soul should lose iti^lf in God;” 
arul other sentences, more consola^ry than nove|. 

Count Christian Avas divided between the desii^ of conform¬ 
ing to the somewliat exaggcrateil asceticism of his good sister, 
and tlic respect imposc<l by tho*prudeiit and unquestioning or¬ 
thodoxy of ais confessor. 

He endeav<»ured to turn the conversation by speaking of tlio 
charming demeanour of I’orporina. The canoness, wlio loved 
her already, praised her yet more; and the chaplain sanctioned 
the preference which they experienced for her. It never en¬ 
tered their heads to attribute tho miracle which had taken 
place Smoiig them, to Consuelo. # They accepted tho benefit 
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have asked of God could she have been consulted. 

Amelia was a closer observer. It soon became evident to 
her that her cousin could conceal the disorder of his thoughts 
from persons whom ho feared, as well as from those whom he 
wished to please. Before relations and friends of the family 
wl^m he either disliked or esteemed, ho never betrayed by 
any outward demonstration the eccentricity of his character. 
When Oonsuclo expressed her surprise at what had been re¬ 
lated the preceding evening, Amelia, tormented by a secret un¬ 
easiness, tried to make her afraid of Count Albert by recitals 
which had already terrified herself. “Ah, my poor friend," 
said she, “distrust this deceitful calm; it is a pause which 
always intervenes between a recent^and an approaching crisis. 
Tou sec him to-day as I first saw him, when I arrived hei*e in 
the beginning of last year. Alas! if you were destined to be¬ 
come the wife of such a visionary, and if, to combat your reluct¬ 
ance they had determined to keep you prisoner for an indefinite 
jieriod in this frightful castle, with surprises, terrors, and agita¬ 
tions for your daily fare—^nothing to bo seen but tears, exor¬ 
cisms, and extravagances—exxHJcting a cure which -will never 
happen—^yon w^ould be quite disenchanted Mdth th6" fine man¬ 
ners of Albert, and the honied words of the family.” , 

“ It is not credible,” said Consuelo, “ that they would unite 
you against your will to a man whom you do not love. You 
appear to be the idol of your relatives.” 

^ “ They will not force me; they know that would he impos¬ 
sible. But they foi^ot« that Albert is not the only husband 
who would suit me, and God knows when they will give up 
the foolish hope that the afiTelition with which I at first rt^- 

g orded him will return. And then my poor father, who has 
ore wherewith to satisfy his passion for the chase, finds 
himself so well off in this hoiTiole castle, that ho will always 
discover some pretext for retarding our departui'e. Ah! if you 
only knew some secret, my dear Nina, to make all the game 
in the country perish in one night, you would render mo an in¬ 
estimable service.” 

^ 1 can do nothing, unfortunately, but try to amuse you by 
mving you lessons in music, and chatting with you in the evoii- 
ings when you are not inclined to sleep. I sh^ do my utmost 
to soothe and to compose ^you.” 

“ Tou remind me,^’ said Amelia, “ that I have not relafed 
the remainder of the story. I shall begin at ofice, that I may 
not keep you up too late. o 

^ “ Borne days after his mysterious absence, which he still be¬ 
lieved had only lasted seven days, Albert remarked the absence 
of the- abhb, and asked where he had gone. 

“ * His presence was no longer necessary,’ they replied; * he 
retunted tp^bis own pursuits. Did you not observe his absence ?’ 

“ ‘ I,jjw^ivcd,’ replwjd Albert, ‘ that something was needful 
to cont||{^ tny suffering, but I did not know what it veas.* 
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“ ‘ 'i'ou siiffor much then, Albert?’ asked the canoness. 

“ ‘ Afucli;’ he replied, in the tone of a man who hacl l)eeD 
asked if he hod slept well. 

“ ‘ And the abb6 was obnoxious to you?' said Count Chris¬ 
tian. 

“ ‘ Very,* he replied, in the same tone. 

“ ‘ And why, my son, did you not say so sooner? Why have 
you boiiie for so long a time the presence of a man whom you 
so much disliked, without informing me of it? Do you doubt, 
my dear child, that 1 should have quickly terminated your 
sufferings ?’ 

" ‘ It was but a fiujblo adilitiun to my grief,’ said Albert, 
with frightful tranquillity; ‘ and your goodness, which I do not 
<loubt, my d<;ar lather, would have but slightly relieved it, by 
giving mo another superinVndent.’ 

“ ‘ Say another travelling companion, my son; you employ 
an expression injurious to my tenderness.’ 

“ ‘ i^our tenderness was tjiio cause of your anxiety, my father. 
You couid not be aware of the evil you inflicted on me in send¬ 
ing me from this house, where it was designed by Providence 1 
should remain till its plans for me should be accomplished. 
\"ou thougiit to labour for my cure and repose; but I knew 
bettor wjiat was good fi »r us both—I knew that I should obey 
you—and this duty 1 have fulfilled.’ 

“ ‘1 know your virtuo and your affection, Albert; but can 
you not explain yourself more clearly 

“ ‘ That 13 very cuisy,’ replied Albert; ‘ and the time is conic 
that 1 should do so.’ « 

“ Albert spoke so calmly that we thought the fortunate mo¬ 
ment had arrived when his soul*should cease to bo a melancholy 
enigma. Wo pressed around him, and encouraged him by our 
looks and caresses to open his heart for the ni'Bt time in his 
life. Ho n})pcarod at length inclined to do so, and spoke as 
follows:— 

“ ‘ You have always looked upon mo,’ said ho, ‘and still con¬ 
tinue to look upon me, as in ill-hcalth and a madman. Did 1 
not feel for you all infinite respect and aflectiou, I should per¬ 
haps have wideneil the abyss which separates us, and 1 should 
have shown you that you Urc in a world of errors a|id prejudioos, 
whilst Heaven has given me access to a sphera of light and 
truth. But you could not understand me wit^ut giving up 
what constitutes your tranquillity^ your secur^y, and your 
creed. When, homo away by my enthusiasm, imprudent 
words escaped mo, I soon fo^ind 1 had done you harm in 
wishing to root up your chimeras and display before your en¬ 
feebled eye# tlie burning flame which I bore about with me. 
All the details and habits of your life, all the fibres of your 
heart, all the springs of your intellect, are so bound up together, 
so trammelled with falsehood and darkness, that 1 should but 
seem to inflict death instead of life. There is a voice, however, 
which gries to me in watching and in sleep, in calm and in storm, 
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to enlighten and convert you. But I am too loving and too 
weak a man to undertake it. When I sco your eyes full of 
tears, your bosoms heave, your foreheads bent down—when I 
feel that I bring only soitow and terror—I fly, I hide iryself, 
to resist tho cry of conscience and the commands of destiny. Be¬ 
hold the cause of my illness! Behold my torment, my cross, 
my suffering! Do you understand me now?’ 

^‘My uncle, my aunt, and the chaplain, understood this 
much—that Albert had ideas of morality and religion totally 
different from their own; but, timid as devout, they feared to 
go too far, and dared not encourage his thnikness. As to my¬ 
self, I was only imperfectly acquainted with the peculiarities 
of his childhood and youth, and 1 did not at all understand it. 
Besides, I was at this time like you'"8elf, Js’ina, and know very 
little of this Hussitism and Lutheranism which I have since 
hoard so much ofi wliilst the conti’oversies between Albert and 
tlie chaplain overwhelmed me witli weariness. I expected a 
more ample explanation, but it did not ensue. ‘ 1 sec,’ said 
Albert, struck with the silence around him, ‘ that you do not 
wish to understand me, for fear of understanding too much. 
Be it so, then. Your blindness has homo bitter frpits. 
unhappy, ever alone, a stranger among those 1 love, I have 
neither refuge nor stay but in tho eonsolation which has been 
promised me.’ 

“ ‘ What is this consolation, my son?’ said Count Cliristian, 
deeply afflicted. ‘ Could it not come from us ? Shall wc never 
undorstan<l eac;h otlun* ?’ 

” * Never, my father; *101 us love cjich other, since that aloncj 
is permitted. Heaven is my vyitness, that our immense and 
irreparable disagreement has never diminished the love I bear 
you.’ 

“ * And is not that enough ?* said tho caiioness, taking one 
hand, while her brother pressed Albert’s other hand in his own. 

* Can you not forget your wild ideas, your strange belief, and 
live fondly in the midst of us V 

“ ‘ I do live on affection,’ replied Albert. ‘ It is a blessing 
which produces good or evil, acc(>rdiDg as our faith is a com¬ 
mon one or otherwise. Our hearts arc in union, dear Aunt 
Wenceslawa, but our intellects are at war; an^ this is a great 
misfortune for us all. 1 know it will not end for conturies. 
Therefore I await the happiness that has been promised mo, 
and which gives me power'to hope on.’ 

“ ‘What is that blessing, Albert? can you not tell mo?’ 

*“ No, I cannot tell you, because 1 do not know. My mother 
has not allowed a week to pass without onuoiineing it to mo in 
my sleep, and all the voices of the forest have repeated it to mo 
as often as 1 have quL*8tioned them. An angel often hovers 
above tho stone of terror, and shows mo his pale and luminous 
fiice, at that ominous place, unch.'i- the shade of that oak, u here, 
when rny contemporaries called me Ziska, I was transported 
with the fllsger of tho Jjord and became for tlic first time the 
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instrument of his vencjoanco; at the foot of that rock, 'where, 
wiion I called myself Wratislaw, I saw the ttiutilated and dis- 
hjjiired head of my father Withold stricken off by one blow of 
a saljro—a fearful expiation, which tauglit me to know sorrow 
and pity—a dj# of fatal retribution, when the Lutheran blood 
washed awe.y the catholic blood, and made me a weak and 
tender man in the place of the man of fanaticism and destruc¬ 
tion, which I had been a hundred years before—’ 

‘“Divine goodness!’ said my aunt, crossing herself, * his 
madtiess has seized him again !’ 

“ ‘ Do not interrupt him, sister,’ said Count Christian, mak¬ 
ing a great effort, ‘ let him explain himself. Speak, my son, 
what did the .mgcl say to you upon the stone of terror?’ 

“ ‘ He told m(’ that my l•^)nsol^ltion was near,’ replied Albert, 
his fiic(! glowing with enthusiasm, ‘ and that it would descend 
upon ray heart as soon as 1 h.-wl completed my twenty-ninth 
your!’ 

“ My uncle drooped his h6ad upon his breast. Albert seemed 
to allude tr> his d(;ath, in designating the age at which his mo¬ 
ther died, and it app('ars she had often predicted that neither 
she nor her^ons w'ould reach tin; age of thirty. It seems that 
ray aunt Wanda was also somow’hat visionary, to say the 
least; but I have never been able to obtain any precise infor¬ 
mation on this subject. It is a v(‘ry sad recollection to my 
uiinle, and no one about him dai-os to aAvakon it. 

“ The chaplain endctivoured t<.> banish the unpleasant feel¬ 
ing which this prediction had occasioned, by leading Albert to 
explain himself respecting the abb6. ft was on that point the 
conversation had begun. , 

“ Albert on his side made a great effort to answer him. * I 
speak to you of things divine and ehn'nal,’ replied he, after a 
httlej luisitation, ‘and you recall to my mind tlie short and 
fleeting concerns of time—those childish and ephemeral cares, 
the i ecor<l of which is almost effaced within mo.’ 

‘“Speak, my son, speak!’ returned Count Christian; ‘we 
must strive to know you this day.’ 

“ ‘You have nev<*r known me, father,’ replied All»ert, ‘ and 
you will not know mo in what you call this life. I5ut if you 
wish to know why I travelled, why I endured thm,t unfaithful 
and carehiss guafdifln, whom you had attached to my steps 
like a greedy and lazy dog to the arm of a blind nrian, 1 will 
tell you in a*few words. I had cau&ld you oiiougl| of suffering. 
It was iny duty to withdraw from your sight, a son rebtdlious 
to youi’ ti'achings and deaf to Tour remonstrances. ^ 1 kticw 
wtdl that I sl^^nitd not be cured of what you called my insanity; 
but you remiired both repose .and hoj)t', and I consent’d to re¬ 
move mysf’lf. You tixacted from me a promise that I would 
not separate, without your consent, from the guide you had 
givauj me, and that I would permit myself to be condu''fed by 
him over the world. I wished to keep my promise, I v. ishcd 
also that ho should sustain your hcjpo and your confidence, by 
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giviiig you an ueoount of my gcntloncss and paticmoe. I was 

g entle and patient. I closed my hoai't and my ears against 
im; he had the sagacity not even to think of opening them. 
He led me about, drossoa me, and fed me like a child. 1 re¬ 
nounced the idea of fulfilling the duties of life a%l thought they 
ought to bo fulfilled. I accustomed myself to see misery, in¬ 
justice, and folly reign upon the cailh. I have seen men and 
their institutions, and indignation has given place to pity in 
my heai’t, for I have scjcu that tlie misfortunes of the oppi*es8ed 
were less than those of their oppressors. In my childhood I 
loved only the victims: now T ficel charity for the executioners— 
melancholy penitents, who endure in this generation the pun> 
ishment of crimes which they have committed in former exist¬ 
ences, and whom Ood oondimins to ho wicked, a suffering 
which is a thousand times more cMel than that of being their 
innocent prey. This is why I now give alms only to relieve 
myself personally from the weight of riches, without torment- 
ing you with my sermonizing—knowing, as I now do, that the 
time has not yet come for happiness, since the time for being 
good, to speak the language of men, is still far off.’ 

“ ‘ And now that you are delivered from this superintendent, 
as you call him, now that you can live tranquilly, without hav¬ 
ing before your eyes the spectacle of miseries which you extin¬ 
guish enc by one about you, without being restrained by any 
one in your generous disposition, can you not make an effort to 
banish these mental disquietudes?’ 

“ ‘ Do not ask me any more (juestions, my dear parents,’ re¬ 
plied Albert; ‘ I shall p,ot speak any more to-day.’ 

“ He kept his w'ord and even more: for he did not open his 
lips for a whole week. 


CHAPTKK XXXII. 

“ Albeht’s history will be concluded in a few w'ords, my dear 
Porporina, because, unless I repeat what you have already 
heard, f have not much more to tell you. i’iie conduct of my 
cousin during the eighteen months which 1 have passed here, 
has been a continual repetition of the cxti’avagancies of which I 
have informed you. Only Albert’s protended recollection of 
what he had been, and what ho had seen, in past ages, assumed 
an appearance of frightful niality, when he began to manifest 
a pcculiciCr and truly wonderful faculty of w'hich you may have 
hoiurd, but in which I did not believe until I saw the proofs ho 
gave of it. This faculty is called, 1 am told, in other countries, 
the second s%ht; and those w'ho possess it arc objects of great 
veneration among superstitious people. As for me, who know 
not what to think of it, and w'ill not undertake to give you a 
reasonable explanation, it only adds an additional motive to 
deter becoming the wife of a man who could see all 

my actionl^'eyen if 1 w'civ a hundred leagues off, and wbo could 
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cilmosfc imd my thoughts. Such a wife ought to bo at least a 
sauit, and how could she be ono with a man who soems to have 
made a compact with Satan?’' 

“ You have the happy privilege of being able to jest on every 
subject,” said Consuelo; “I wonder at the cheeiiulness with 
which you speak of things which make my hair stand on end. 
In what does this second sight consist?” 

” Albert sees and hears what no one else can see and heai*. 
AV^hen a person whom he loves is coming, although no cue ex¬ 
pects him, Albeiii announces his approach, and goes to meet 
him an hour lieforchaud. In the same way also he retires and 
shuts luiusolf up in his chamber, when he feels that any one 
whom he dislikes is about to visit us. 

“Ono day when he was walking with my father in a by¬ 
path on the mountains, luf suddenly stopped and made a wide 
circuit through rocks and brushwood, in order ^ot to pass near 
a certain place, which nevertheless presented nothing peculiar 
in its appearance. They iv|tumod by the same path a few mo¬ 
ments after, and Albert again took the same precaution. My 
fatlier, who observed this movement, pretended to have lost 
somethiug, anil endeavoured to draw him to the loot of a cedar 
which Jipp(«ir('d to bo the object of his repugnance. Not only 
did Albert avoid approaching it, but ho aliected even not to walk 
upon tlie shadow which the tree cast over the path; and while 
my father passed and repasseil under it, he manifested extra¬ 
ordinary uneasiness and anguish. At last, my father having 
stopped altogether at the foot of the ti’oe, Albert uttered a cry 
aud hastily called him back. But h^ refused for a long timo 
to explain himself respecting this fancy, and it was only when 
overcome by tho prayers of thc*wliole family, that he declared 
that the ti'ee marlced the place of a burial, and that a great crime 
liad been committed on this spot. The chaplain thought that 
if Albert know of any murder whiidi had fbnnerW been com¬ 
mitted in that place, it was his duty to inform him of it, in 
order to give Christian burial to the abandoned bones. 

“ ‘ Take care what you do,’ said Albert, with an air at the 
some titno sad aud ironical, which ho often assumes. * The 
mail, woman, and child whom you will had there were 
Hussites, and it was the drunkai'd Wenceslas wiio had their 
throats cut by his soldiers one night when he vtas eoucoalcd 
in our woods, and was afraid of being observed 'and betra 3 'ed 
by them.’ • 

“ Nothing more was said to my cousin respecting this cir- 
cuiiistaiice. But my uncle, wiip wished to know if it was an 
inspiration, or merely a caprice on his part, caused a search to 
be made durhig the night at the place which my father pointed 
i»uL. They found the skeletons of a man, a woman, and a child. 
The man was covered with one of those enormous wooden 
shields which the Hussites carried, aud whiohare easily recog¬ 
nised by the chalice engraved upon them, with this device nj 
X/atin around it; ‘0 how IfUier is th^ comintj to 
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rvieked; but refreshing ix> him whose actions have beenjustf and 
direeted urith reference to thee I** 

“ The bones were transferred to a moi*e retired spot in the 
forest, and when, several days after, Albert passed tlic foot 
of the cedar a second time, my father remarked that he mani¬ 
fested no repugnance at walking on the place, which neverthe¬ 
less had boon again covered with stones and sand, and in 
which nothing appeared changed. Ho did not even remem¬ 
ber the emotion ho experienced on Unit occasion, and had some 
difficulty in recalling it to his mind on its being mentioned. 

“ ‘ You must be mistaken,’ said ho to my father, ‘ and I must 
have been tvarned in some other place. I am certain there is 
nothing hero, for I feel no cold, nor pain, nor shivering!* 

“My aunt was inclined to attribute tins power of divination 
to the special favour of Providence; but Albert is so melan¬ 
choly, so tormented, so unhappy, that oiio can hardly think 
Providence would have bestow'cd on him so fat.'d a gift. If I 
believed in the devil, 1 should mucly sooner embrace the sup¬ 
position of our chaplain, who charges all Albert’s hallucina¬ 
tions to his account. My uncle Christian, who is a more sen¬ 
sible man, and firmer in bis religious belief than any of the 
rest of us, explains many of thesii thinp:s very reasoSably. lie 
believes, that, notwithstanding the pains taken by the Jesuits 
during and alter the thirty years' war, to burn all the heretical 
writings in Bohemia, and particularly those which were found at 
the Castle of the Giants, notwithstanding the minute searches 
made by tho chaplain in every corner after the death of my 
aunt Wanda, somo hisjforicardocuments of the timo of the 
Hussites must have remained coucoaleil in a secret place un¬ 
known to everybody, and Albert must have found them. He 
thinks that tho reading of those dangerous papers has vividly 
impressed his diseased imagination, and that he attributes to 
a supernatural recollection of previous existences upon earth, 
the improasion which he then received of many details now un¬ 
known, but minutely detailed in these manuscripts. I'he stories 
he relates to us can thus be uatui'ally explained, as well as his 
otherwise inexplicable disappearances for days and whole 
weeks; for it is as well to inform you that ^esc have been re¬ 
peated several times, and it is impossible to suppose they can 
be accomplished out of the chateau. Every time he has so 
disappeared it has been impossible to discover him, and we aro 
certain that no peasant lioti ever given him refuge or nourish¬ 
ment. We know to a certainty that he has fits of lethargy 
which keep hini confined to hi§ chamber whole days. When¬ 
ever the door.Mis braken open and much noise made around 
him, he falls into convulsions. Therefore they take good care 
not to do tliis, but leave him to his trance. At such moments 


■***0 Mors quam eat amara memoria tud hominibtta ii^uatia, viro quteto 
ctf^us o wftMW reafittnt ordinate et ad hoc.’ This sentence is taken from the 
Bible. the lioh are named instead of tho wicked, and the poor in¬ 

stead of 
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. ■'^traordinary things certainly take place in h^*^ ni:ud; but no 
Eound. no outward agitation betrays them, and we are o.jly in- 
foj.nod of them afterwards by his conversations. \\ uen he 
recovers fi'om this state, ho appears relieved and restored to 
i casoi); but by degrees the agitation returns and goes on in¬ 
creasing, until it overpowers him. It would seem tliat he fore¬ 
sees tile <lur;ition of these crises; for when they are about to 
he long, he goes to a distance, or conceals himself in some lurk- 
iiig-place, which, it is supposed, must be a grotto of the moun¬ 
tain, or a subterranean chamber in the chateau, known to him 
oloiic. Hitherto no one has been able to d^soover it, and any 
attempt to <lo so is the more dithcult, as we cannot M’atch him, 
.'Mid he is niatle dangerously ill if any one follows him, observes 
him, or even questions him. It Inas been thcrotbre thought 
bi'sL to leave him entirely free, since wo have come to regard 
Ihe.so absr'iices, which wore at the commencement so terrifying, 
as favourable crises in his malady. When they occur, my aunt 
sulVers the most acute anxiety, ami my uncle prays, but nobody 
stirs; and as to myself, 1 caii assure you 1 am growing very 
insensible on the subject. Anxiety has been succeeded b^ 
rtiiiui and disgust, and 1 would rather die thiin marry this 
maniac. I r^lmit Ids noble qualities; but though it may seem 
to you tliat 1 ought to disregard his phantasies, since they are 
the oflbct of his malady, 1 confess tliat they irritate me, and 
iM'O :i thorn in my life and that of my family.” 

I'hat secins to me somewhat unjust, dear Baroness,” said 
Coiisuelo. “ That you have a repugnance to becoming Count 
Albert’s wife I can now understand very well; but that you 
should lose your interest in him, I confess I do not unaer- 
staiid at all.” -« 

“ It is he(;ause 1 cannot drive from my mind the idea that 
thor<> is something voluntary in the poor man’s madness. It 
is certain that lie has great force of character, and that on a 
thousand occasions he has considerable control over himself. 
1 le can put oil'tlie attacks of his malady at will. | have 8e«u 
him master them M'ith much power, when those around him 
did not seem inclined to consi<ier them in a seriousiight. On 
the contrary, whenever he sees us disposed to cr^ulity and 
lear, he app(‘ars to wish to jiroduce an efl'oet on ui by his ex¬ 
travagancies, and to abuse our weakness towards him. This 
js why I feel annoyed, and fre(iuontly long for his patron Beel¬ 
zebub to come for him at once, tlia^t wo may bo. treed from 
hi.s pivsonce.” 

“ These are very severe witticisms,” said Oonsuelo, “ respect- 
iug so unhappy a being, and one ^'hose mental malady seems 
to me more p<j«tical and marvellous than repulsive.” 

“ As you please, deal* Porporina,” returned Amelia. | Ad- 

' mire those sorceries as much as you will, if you con believe in 
them. As for me, I look upon such things in the same light 
as our chaplain, who recominends his soul to and does 
nut take any pains to understand them, I take I'efhge ip tho 
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arniw of reason, and excuse myself fi'om explaining what 1 ain > 
sure must be capable of a very natural explanation, though at 
present unknown to us. The only thing certain in my cousin’s 
miserable lot is, that his reason has entirely disappeaivil, an<l 
that imagination has whirled him to such a flistance from 
earth that all his sight and sense are gone. And since J must 
speak plainly, and use the word which my poor uiiulo Ohi'istiau 
was obliged to utter with tears, at the knees of tlie empress 
Maiia-Theresa, who is not to he satisfiijd with half aiiswers or 
half explanations—in one word, Albert of Rudolstfidt is ajj : 
or insane, if you consider that epithet more polite.” 

Oonsuelo only answered by a deep sigh. At tiiat instant 
Amelia 8^.ined to her to be a very hateful person, and to liavo 
a heai't of ii'ou. She tried to excuse her in her own eyes, by 
reflecting upon what she must haffe sulforod during oightoeii 
months of a life so sad, and filled with such painful cinotiruis. 
Then 1 'ctui‘mng to her own misfortune, “ Ah!” thought sh<?, 

“ why cannot fplace Anzoleto’s fault to the sqoi-e of madness! 
If he had f^leii into delirium in tfte midst of the intoxications 
and deceptions of his first appearance on the stage, 1 fe<‘l thut 
I should not have loveil him any less; 1 should only requivt’. to 
know that his unfaithfulness and ingratitude pi't^'ceded from 
insanity, to adore him as before and fly to his us.ii.st.iiice.” 

Several d^s passed without Albert’s giving, either by his 
manner or his conversation, the least confirmatioii of his 
cousin’s assertions respecting the derangement of his mind; 
but one day the chaplain having unintentionally conti'adictetl 
Wm, he began to utter some incoherent sentences, and then, as 
if ho were himself sensible of it, ruslied hastily out of the saloon 
and ran to shut himself up iivhis chamber. Tlujy thought he 
would remain there a long time*; hut au hour afterwards, ho 
re-entered, pale and languishing, dragged himself from chair 
to chair, moved around Cousucio without soeming to pay any 
nmro attention to her than on other days, anti ended by seek¬ 
ing refugo in the deep embrasure of a window, where he leaned 
his head on his hands, and remained perfectly motionless. 

It was the hour of Amelia's music lesson, and she expressed 
a wish to take it, in order, as she said in a low vf)ice to Con- 
suelo, to drive away that gloomy figure which destroyed all her 
gaiety, mid difiused a sepulchral odour through the apartment. 

“ I think,” replied (!)onsaelo, ” that we had better go np to 

T our'apartment; your smnet M'ill do for the acooinpauinn’iit. 

t it be true that Oount Albert docs not like music, aug¬ 
ment hiB suherlngs, and consequently thrjse of liis family?” 

Amelia yielded to tills lastfconsideration, and they ascemdod 
mgether to her aj.)artmont, the dof)r of wliiidi tiiey loft open, 
because thoj'found it a little smoky. Amelia, as usual, wished 
Jp nwn way, with showy and brilliant covotiiias; 

hut Oonsuelo, who began to show lierself strait, made her try 
Sdmiu simple and serious airs, taken from the religiou.** songs 
of 4 The young bn-rouesg ^’AiWuedj became mipationt, 
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(lociarod that the music was barbarous, and would send 
hor to sleep. 

“ Thiit is because you do not understand it,” said Const^o. 

“ I^el me ,sing some passages, to show you that it is admirably 
writh-ii for the voice, besides being sublime and lofty in its 
charar.tcr.” ^ - 

Slie seated hersolf at the spiuety and began to sing. It wall 
tlie first time she had aM*akened the echoes of ^eold ehftt^au, 
niul she found the bare and lf>fty walls so admirably adapted 
for sound, that she gave herself up entirely to the pleasure 
woieh she experienced. Her voice, long mute, since the last 
evening when she sang at San Samuel—^that evening when 
she fainted, hrokt:n tlowii by fatigue and sorrow—instead of 
hi ing impaired by so much sud'ering and agitation, was more 
h('autiful, more marvellous) more thrilling than ever. Amelia 
was at the same time transported and affrighted. She was l^t 
hnigtli beginning to understand that she did not know any¬ 
thing, ami that jierliaps she never could learn anything, when 
tlie iiale and pensive figufe of Alhei’t suddenly appeared, in 
the middle of tlie apartment, in front of tlio two young girls, 
and remained motionless and apparently deeply mov^ until 
tlu‘ end of piece. It was only then that Cousuelo perceived 
liim, and w'as somc'what ternfied. But Alln^rt, falling on his 
knees, and raising towards her his largo dark eyes, swimming 
in tears, exchiimf'd in Spanish, without the least Gorman ac- 
eent, “ O (kmsnelo! Consuelo! I have at last found thee!” 

*■ CVmsuclo-?” cried the astonislied girl, expressing herself in 
the same language. “ Why, senor, do you call mo by that 
naine^” * 

“ I call yi»u Consolation,” i-^diod Albert, stiU speaking in 
Spanish, “ because a coiisoiation has been piumised to my de¬ 
solate life, and because you are that consolation which God at 
last grants to my solitary and gloomy existence.”' 

“ 1 (lid not think,” said Ainofia, with suppre8sc4 rage, “that 
music conhl iiavc produced so prodigious an ohbot on my dear 
cousin. Nina’s voice is formed to accomplish wonders, I con- 
ft's-s; but I may remark to both of you, that it would be more 
polite tow'ards mt*, and more according to general etiquette, to 
use a language which 1 cau understand.” 

Albeit apjioared not to havti heard a word of<what his be¬ 
trothed had said. He remained on his knees, loi^ing at Con¬ 
suelo with irulescribable surprise and trauspoit, ind repeating 
in a tender voi(!e, “ Consuelo* Conimelol'' ^ 

“ But what is it he calls you?” said Amelia, somewhat pet¬ 
tishly, to her companion. • 

“ He is asking me for a Spanish air, which I do not know,” 
said Consuelo, much agitated; “ but 1 think wo had better 
stop, for music seems to affect him deeply to-day.” And she 
rose to rotii-e. 

” Consuelo!” repeated Albert in Spanish, “ if you leave me^ 
my Ufe is at an end, and I will never return to earth again! 
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Saying; this, be fell at her feet in a hwqou, and the two young 
girls, terrified, called the servants to carry him to his apait- 
ment^ and endeavour to restore him to consciousness. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 

Count Aubeut was laid softly upon his bed; and while one oi 
the two domestics who had carried him sem'ched for the cliap- 
lain, who was a sort of family physician, and the ottuT for 
Count Christian, who had given orders that lie should always 
1^ called at tlie Least indisposition of his sou, the two young 

S ’ris, Amelia and Consuelo, went in quest of the caiioness. 

nt before either of these j>ersoiis could roach tlio bedside of 
the invalid, although they mad(‘ all possible haste, Albert bad 
disappeared. They found his door open, his bed scarcely marked 
by tlie momentary j’eposo he had taken, and his chamber in its 
accustomed order. They sought him (sveryw'here, but, as 
always happened in similar oasesi without tne slightest .mic- 
cess; after which the family sank into thc" sort of gloomy resig¬ 
nation of which Amelia had spoken to Consuelo, and seemed 
to await with that silent teiror which they hacj, learned to_ 
suppress, the always hoped for and always uncertain relui-n of 
this singular young man. 

Although Consuelo could have wdshed to avoid informing 
Albert’s parents of the strange scene which had uocurie<l in 
Amelia’s apartment, the latter did not fail to relaht the w hole, 
and to depict in vivid colours the sudden and vifdctnt ell'ect 
which Porporina’s singVng had ]>roduced upon Iut cousin. 

“Then it is very certain music affects him unfavour¬ 
ably,” replied the chaplain. 

”In that caso,” j'eidied Consuelo, “1 will takt‘ good c.ire hf‘ 
shall not hoar me; and when 1 am engaged wdLli the young 
baroness, we will shut ourselves up so closely that no souiul 
can reach Count Albert's cars.” 

“That will be a great annoyance to you, my dear young 
lady,” said the canoncss; “ah! it is not my fault thet your 
restdeuce here is not more agreeable*.” 

“ I wish to share both your sorrow’^s and your joys,” returned 
Consuelo, “and I ask no higher satisfaction than to be made 
a partaker of them by your confidence and your friendship.” 

“You are a noblo girlj” said the canonesai extc'uding to 
her long b.smd, diy and polished as yellow ivory. “ But lis¬ 
ten,” added srie; “ 1 do not believe that music really does harm 
to my dfiar Albert. From ^'hat Amelia has related of this 
xnornmg’s occuii’ence, 1 imagine on tlie contsary that he 
expeiienced too vivid a delight, and perhaps his suffering 
axpse from the too sudden cessation of your lovely melodies. 
What did he say to you in Spanish? That is a language 
which he s^aks perfectly W'ell, as he does many others w'hich 
he learned in his travels with swprising facility. When we 
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ask him how ho can retain so many difterent languages, he 
fluswors that ho knew them Indore he was bom, and that ho 
meroly recalls them—this one, because ho spoke it twelTe htm- 
dred years ago, and anotlier, alas! Ibr aught I know, when ho 
was at the crusades. As w'o must conceal nothing from you, 
<loar Signora, you will hear strange accounts of what he calls 
his anterior existences. But translate to me in our German, 
which you already speak so well, the moaning of the words 
which ho said to you in your language, with which none of ua 
here are acquaiiitfMl.” 

(yonsuelo at that moment felt an embarrassment for which 
she could not account. Nevertheless she thought it best to 
toll nearly the whoh' truth, and explained that Albei-t had 
requested her to go on ploying, and not to leave him, since she 
gave liim mucii cousfdatiom 

“(Joiisolatiqn!” cried the qnirk-w'itted Amelia. “Did he 
use tliat word? V qu know, aunt, how significant it is in my 
cousin’s mouth.” 

“ It is. ill fact, a word wlflich he has frequently on his lips,” 
replied VV'cncoslawa, “and w^hich seems to have a prophetic 
moaning for him; but I sec nothing on this occasion -which 
could leiidqi* the use of such a woi-d other than pori’ectly 
natural.” 

“ But Avhat was that w'hich ho repeated so often, deOiT 
I’orporiiia?” returned Amelia, pertinaciously. lie seemed to 
re])eat a particular word to you many times, but from my 
agitation I am not able t() romenibor wdiat it was.” 

“ I did not unflersfcand it myst'lf,” replied Consuelp, making 
a great ctfort to tell a falsehood. 

“ ]Vry dear Nina,” said Anielh% to her in a w’hisper, “youare 
quick-witted and pi’iident; as for me, w'ho am not altogether 
stupid, I think I understand very well tliat you are the mystic 
.consolation promised by the vision to Albert in his thirtieth 
year. Do not think to cfuiceal from mo that you understood 
this even better than I diil; it is a celestial mission of which I 
am not jealous.” 

“Listen, dear J’oiporina,” said the canoness, after having 
reflected for a few minutes; “wo have alw'ays fought that 
Albert, W'hen Ihj disappeared from among ns in a manner 
wliich might almost be called magical, was eoncoided in some 
place not far off—in the house perhaps—thanks'to some re¬ 
treat of which lie alone lias the secijpt. I know not why, but 
it seems to me that if you W(»uJd sing at this moment he would 
hear you and come to us.” 

“ If 1 thought so—” said Consuelo, reaily to olicy. 

“ But if Albert is near us, and the effect of music should be 
to increase liis aberration ?” remarked the jealous Amelia. 

“ Well,” said Count Christian, “ w'e must make the trial. I 
have heard that the incomparable Fariuelli had the power of 
dissipating by his voice the gloomy melancholy of the king of 
Bpain, as, young David had that of calming the fury of oaul 
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by his harp. Try, generous ]’oi*porina; so pure a soul as yours 
must exercise a salutiuy influence on all around it.”_ 

Consuelo, much moved, seated herself at the harpsichord and 
sang a Spanish hymn in honour of Our Lady of Consolation, 
which her mother had taught her when a child, and which 
began with these words, Coniwlo de mi alma^ “ (consolation 
of my soul,” &c. She sang with so pure a voice, and with so 
much unaffected piety, that her hosts of the old manor-house 
almost forgot the object of their anxit;ties, and gave themselves 
up to sentiments of hope and of faith. A profound silence 
reigned both within ana without the chateau; the doors and 
windows had been opened in order that (!onsuelo's voice might 
reach as far as ])os8ibIe, and the moon with her pale and 
trembling light illumined the embrasures of the vast windows. 
All was calm, and a sort of religious serenity succeedt'd to tho 
anguish they had telt, whom a deep sigh, as’ if breathed forth 
from a human breast, responded to tlie last stuinds uttered hy 
Consuelo. The sigh was so distin<‘t Jind so prolonged, that all 
present, even Baron redericlc, who-,half awake, turned his head 
as if some one had called him, heard it. .\ll turned pale and 
looked at each other, as if to say, “ It was not 1; was it you?” 
Amelia (!ould not repress a cry, and (yonsuelo, to whom it 
seemed as if tho sigh proceeded from some one at licr v<uy Bid(*, 
though she was seated at tlie harpsichord apart from the rest 
of the family, felt so alarmed that she c(uild not uttc‘r a word. 

“Divine goodness!” said the teiTifi(‘d caiioness, “did you 
hear that sigh which seemed to come from the depths of the 
earth?” 

“Say rather, aunt,”“cried Amelia, “that it passed over our 
heads like the breath of uigh1ji>’ 

“ Some owl, attracted hy the light, must have flown across 
the apartment while we were absorbed by the music, and w(i 
have heard the fluttering of its wings at tin; moment it IhiW 
out through the window.” Such was tho opinion jmt forward* 
by the chaplain, whose teeth nevortlicloss chattered witli fear. 

“ Perhaps it was Albert’s df)g,” said (Joiint (yhristian. 

** Cynabre is not here,” replied Amcjlia. ” Wherever Albert 
18 , Cynabre is always Avith nim. Some one certainly sighed 
here strangely. If I dared to go to the window, 1 wouhl see if 
any one were listening in the garden; but even if my life 
depended on it, I have not strength sufficient.” 

“ For a person so devoid of prejudices,” said Conmelo to her 
in a low voice, and forcing a smile, ” for a little French philo¬ 
sopher, you are not very brave, my dear baroness; 1 will try 
to be more so.” 

‘‘Do not go, niy dear,” replied Amelia aloud,t»“ nor pretend 
valiant, for you are as ]»ale as death, and will bo ill.” 
childisii fancies, my dear Amelia!” said Count 
Ohri^mi, advancing towards the window with a grave and 
firm 8^. lie looked out, saw no one, closed the sash calmly, 
and sai% "It seems that real evils are not keen enougli for the 
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ardent imaginations of women; they must add to them the crea¬ 
tions of their own brains, always too ingenious in searching for 
causes of suifering. Certainly that sigh had nothing myste¬ 
rious in it; some one of us, aflected by the beautiful voice and 
the wonderful talent of the signora, must have breathed forth 
his admiration unwittingly. Perhaps it was myself, and yet 1 
was not sensible of it. Ah! Porponna, if you should not suc¬ 
ceed in curing Albert, at least you know how to pour celestial 
balm on wounds as deep as his.” 

The words of this pious old man, always wise and calm in 
the midst of the domestic misfortunes which overwhelmed him, 
wore in themselves a celestial balm, and Consuelo felt their 
h(;aling cflect. She was tempted to tlirow herself on her 
knees before him, and ask*his blessing; as she had received 
that of Porpora on leaving him, and that of Marcello on that 
bright and sunny day of her life, which had been the com- 
moncoment of an uninterrupk^d succession of misfortunes. 

CHAPTKR XXXIV. 

Several da^^s passed over without tludr hearing any news of 
Count Albert; and (’onsuelo, to whom this position of things 
appeared dismal in the extreme, was astonished to see tho 
Jtudolstadt family boar so frightfiil a state of uncertainty 
without evincing cither de.sj)air or even impatience. Fami¬ 
liarity with tho most cruel anxieties, produces a sort of apparent 
apathy, or else real hardness of heai't, which wounds and 
a most irritates those minds whose sonsitbility has not yet been 
b unted by long-continued misfo^’tune. Consuelo, a prey to a 
sort of nightmare in the midst of these doleful impressions and 
inexplicable occurrences, was astonished to sec that the order 
of th(^ house was har«lly disturb('d, that the canoness was equally 
vigilant, tho baron equally eager for the chase, the chaplain 
regular as over in the same devotional exercises, and Amelia 
gay and trilling as usual. The cheerful vivacity of tho latter 
was* what particul/irly offended Consuelo. She coald not con¬ 
ceive how the baroness could laugh and pkiy, "while she herself 
could hardly road or work with her needle. The canoness, 
however, employed herself in embroidering an altar front for 
the chapel of the castle. It was a masterpiece of patience, 
exquisite w'orkmanship, and neatness. Hardly had she made 
the tour of the house, when she retuftie<l to seat herself at her 
work, wore it only to add a few stitches, while waiting to be 
called by new cares to tho barns,*the kitehens, or the cellars. 
One should have seen with how much importance these little 
concfirns were treated, and how that diminutive creature hur¬ 
ried along, at a pace always regular, always dignified and 
measured! but never slackened, through all the corners of her 
little empire; crossing a thousand times each day in every 
direction tho narrew and monotonous surface of her domestoo 
domain.* What also seemed strai*ge to Consuelo was tho 
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respect and admiration which tho family and country in gene 
ral attached to this indefatigahle hnusekeoping—a pursuit, 
which the old lady seemed to iuivo embraced with such ardour 
and jealous observance. To see her parsimoniously regulating 
the most trifling afluirs, ouc would havo thought her covetous 
and distrustful; and yet on important occasions she displayed 
a soul deeply imbued with noble and generous sentiments. Ilut 
these excellent qualities, especially her matiTnal tenderness, 
which gave her in Consuelo’s €*ycs so sympathising and vene¬ 
rable an air, wouhl not of themselves have boon sufficient in the 
eyes of the others to elevate her to the rank (d' the heroine of the 
family. She requinsd, besides, the far more important qualifi¬ 
cation of a si'i'iipulous attention to the trifling details of the 
household, to cause her to be app\'eciatod fur what she really 
was, notwithstanding what has iK'en said, a woman of strong 
sense and high moral feeling. Not a day passed that Count 
Christian, the baron, or the chaplain, did not repent every time 
she turned her back, “ How much wisdom, how much courage, 
how much strength of mind does the canoiiess disyday!” 
Amelia herself, imt distinguishing the true and ennobling p'ur- 
>ose of life, in tin? midst of the pu<;rilities whicli, under another 
brm, constituted the whole of hers, di<l not venture* to dispai’age 
ler aunt under this point of view, the only one that, in (Jon- 
suclo’s eyes, cast a, shadow upon the bright light which shone 
from the pure and loving soul ol’ the hunchback VVenceslawa. 
To the zingarella^ born upon the highwayand thrown help¬ 
less on the world, without any otluii' mastm* or any other 
protection tlian her owk giuiius, so much care, so much activity 
and intensity of thought to produce such misr'rahle results as 
the preservation and maintenance of certain objects and cer¬ 
tain provisions, appeared a monstrous pfTversion of the under¬ 
standing. She, who possessed none and desired none of the 
world’s riches, was grieved to see a lovely and generous soul 
voluntarily extinguish itself in the business of acquiring wheat, 
wine, wood, hemp, cattle, and furniture. If they had oflered 
her all thiise goods, so much desinnl by the greater part of 
mankind, she would have asked, insttjad, a moment of her 
former haytpiness, her rags, the clear and lovely sky above her 
head, her fresh young love and li<;r liberty upon the lagunes of 
Venice—all that was stairiyicd on her iiKunory in in<irc and 
more glowing colours, in jiroportion as she receded from that 
gajr and laughing honzon- to penetrate into tlte frozen sphere 
which h|-4f4|led real life! 

She Mt her heart sink in 'her bosom when at nightfall she 
saw the old canouesss, ftdlowed by llans, tak“. an immense 
hunch of keys, and make the circuit of all tho buildings and 
all wie courts, closing the Itsasi openings, and examining the 
recesses into wdiich an evil-doer could have crept; as 
it could sleep in security within those formidable walls, 

water of tlio torrent, which was restrained behind a 
neigkDom*ilig parapet, hat,* rushed roaring into the tivnches of 
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the chateau, whilst in addition the gates wei*© locked and the 
drawbridge j'aisfjd. Oonsuolo had bo often slept, in her distant 
wan<lering8 hy the roadside, with no coveting save her mother’s 
torn cloak thrown over her for shelter! She had ao often 
welcomed the dawn upon the snowy flagstones of Venice, 
washed by the waves, without having a moment’s fear for her 
modesty, the only riches she cared to preserve! “Alas!” said 
she, “ iiow unhappy arc these people in having so many things 
to take care of! Security is the aim of their pursuits by day and 
niglit, and so carefully do they seek it, that they have no time 
to find or enjoy it.” Like Amelia, thei'efore, she already pined 
in her gloomy prison—^that <lark and sombre Castle of the 
Oiaiits, where iho sun himself seemed afraid to penetrate. But 
while the young baroness only thought of fetes, of dresses, and 
M'hisperiug suitors, (.'oiisuelo dreamt of wandering beside her 
native M^ave-washed shores—a thicket or a lisher>boat for her 
palace, the boundless heavens for her coverings and the starry 
lirmament to gaze on! • 

Forceil by the cold of the climate and the closing of the 
(lastle gates to change the VoiKjtian custom which she had re¬ 
tained, of watf'hiug during a part of the night and rising late 
in the moftiing, she at last succeeded, after many hours of 
sleeidossncss, agitation, au<l melancholy dreams, in submit¬ 
ting to the B;iva.g(‘ law of the cloister, and n'com^iensed herself 
by uiKlortaking, alone, several morning walks in the neigh¬ 
bouring inonnLain. The gates were opened and the bridges 
lowered at the first dawni of day, and while Amelia, secretly 
oc/cupied in reading novels during* a pant of the night, slept until 
awakened by the first hrcaktj|j|.st bell, the Porporina Sallied 
forth to breathe the fresh air aild brush the early dew from the 
herbage of the forest. One morning as she desdendctl softly 
on ti})toc, in order to awaken no one, she mistook the direction 
she ought to take? among the numberless staircases and intermi¬ 
nable corridors of the chateau, with which she was hardly yet 
acquainted. Ijost in a labyrinth of galleries alid passages, 
she. trnverstMl a sort of vestibule, which she did not rect^tnsf^.' 
imagining she should find an exit to the garden by that wa^ 
Hut she merely r(«iched the entrance of a little chapel built in 
a beautiful but antique style, and <lijnlv lighted frem above by a 
circular wiiidov' of stained glass in the vaulted Veiling, which 
threw a feeble light upon the centre of the pavement and left 
tluj extremities of the building in mysterious glodm. The sun 
was still below the liorizon, and the morning grfey and foggy. 
At first Consuclo thought horse4f in the chapoT of the chftlifa^, 
where she hearil mass the i:)rectMling Monday. She 
that the chapel oi»cno(l upon the gard<ms; but before <srai!|l!M 
it to go out, she wished to honour the sanctuary of pra0ff,'iifta 
knelt upon the first step of the altar. But, as it often nifopotw 
to artists to ho preoccupied with outward objects in Spite of thei^ 
attempts to ascend into the sphere of abstract ideas, hejMhiyet 
could giot absorb lier sufficiently^ to prevent her dealing a 
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glance of curiosity around her; and she soon perceived that sho 
was not in the chj^el, hut in a place to which she had Tiot be¬ 
fore penetrated. It was neither the same shrine nor the same 
ornaments. Although this unknown chapel was very sinall, 
she could hardly as yet distinguish objects around lier; but 
what struck Consuolo most was a marble statue kneeling 
before the altar, in that cold and severe attitude in which all 
hgores on tombs were formerly represented. She concluded 
that she was in a place reserved for tlie sei)ulchres of some 
distinguished ancestors, and having become somewhat fearful 
and su^verstitious since her residence in Bohemia, she shortened 
her prayer and rose to retire. 

But at the moment when she cast a last timid look at the 
figure which was kneeling ten paeps from her, she distinctly 
saw the statue unclasp its hands of stone, and slowly make the 
sign of the cross, as it uttered a deep sigh. 

Gonsuelo almost fell backwartls, and"yet she could not with¬ 
draw her haggard eyes from that terrible statue. What Con¬ 
firmed her in the belief that it was a figure of stone was that 
it did not appear to hear the cry of teri*or which escaped from 
her, and that it replaced its two hirge white hands one upon 
the other, without seeming to have the least connexion with tho 
outer world. 


(7IAPTF.K XXXV. 

If the ingenious and imaginative Anne lladcliffe had found her¬ 
self in the place of the. candid and unskilful iian*ator of this 
veracious history, she would noti.have allowed so good an oppor¬ 
tunity to ('scape, of leading you, fair readt'r, through corridors, 
trap-doors, spiral staircases ami subterranean passages, fbr 
half-a-dozen flowery and attractiv(! volumes, to I'oveal to you 
only at the seventh, all the arcana of her skilful labours. But 
the strong-minded reivder whom it is our duty to please, would 
not prob^ly lend herself so wdlliiigly, at the present period, to 
the innocent stratagem of the romancer. Besides, as it might 
be difficult to make her beliovt! them, we will tell hei* as soon as 
possible the solution of all our enigmas. And to explain two 
of them at once, we will confess that Cfonsuelo, after some 
moments of cool observation, recognise<l in the animated statue 
before her eyes, tho old Count Christian who was mentally 
reciting his morning prayors in his oratory, and in the sigh of 
compunction whicli unwittingly escaped from him, the same 
uneai'thly sigh which she tliought she had heard close beside 
her, on the evening when she sang the hymn b>.,Our Lady of 
Consolation.* 

A little ashamed of her terror, Consuclo remained rooted to 
her pi^e by re8[>ect, and by the fear of disturbing so fervent a 
pray^. Nothing could bo more solemn or more touching than 
to that old man, prostrate upon tho stone pavement, offer¬ 
ing ^ heart to God at tho opening of the day, and plugged in 
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a sort of colestial ecstasy wliich apjieai'ed to close his senses to 
all perception of the outwnjvl world. His noble features did 
not betray any emotion of jjrief. A gentle breeze penetrating 
by the door which Consuolo had left open, agitated the sonu- 
circle of silvery hair which still remained upon the back part 
of his head, and his broad forehead, bald to the very summit, 
had the yellow and polished appearance of old marble. Clothed 
in an old-fashioned dressing-gown of white woollen stuff, \rhich 
somewhat resembled a monk’s ft’oek, and which fell in large, 
stiff, heavy folds about Ills attenuated person, he had all rae 
appearance of a monumental statue; and after he had resumed 
his immoveable position, Consuelo was obliged to look at him 
a secQtid time, in oi*dej* not to fall a^ain into nor former illusion. 

After having cont(;mplato^ him for some time with attention, 

I dacing herself a little oil one side to sec him better, she asked 
lersolfi as if involuntarily, whilst still lost in admiration and 
emotion, if the kind of prayer which this old man addressed to 
God was efficacious for the restoration of his unhappy son, and 
if a soul so passively submissive to tbe letter of his religious 
tenets, and to tlnj rough ileerees of dfistiny, Inid ever possessed 
the warmth, tlu' intelligence, and the zeal which Albert re¬ 
quired froni^ father’s love. Albert too had a mystic soul; ho 
also had led a devout and contemplative life; but from all that 
.Amelia had related to (Consuelo, au<l fi’om what she had i*c- 
inarked with her own eyes, during the few days she had passed 
at the chAteau, Allx'i-t had nevi^r found the counsel, the «;uide, 
the friend, who could direct liis imagination, diminish the 
vehemeueo of his feelings, and soften the burning sternness of 
his virtue. She gut^ssed tliJit lip must feel isolated, and look 
upon himself as a stranger in tluf midst of this family so deter¬ 
mined not to contradict him, but to grieve for him in silence 
either as a heretic or a madman. {She felt so herself from the 
kind of impatience she t‘xperipnced at that wotirying and in- 
tc'rmiuable prayei' addressed to Il<!aven, as if to transfer to it 
entirely the care which they themselves ought to have employed 
in searching for the fugitive, in finding liiin,inpersttadinjj him, 
;ind bringing him homo. For it must have requii*^ a fearful 
amount of despair and grief, to withdraw so affectionate and 
good .a young man from the bosom of his relatives, to bury him 
in a complete forgtitfulness of self, and to depriv® him even 
of the recollection of the uneasiness and anxiety he might oc¬ 
casion to tlioso who were dearest to Wm. 

The resolution they had tak(;n of never opposing him, and 
of feigning calmness while over««nc with terror, seemed to 
Consuelo’s loQif and well-regulated mind a species of culpa¬ 
ble negligence or gross error. There was in such a course a 
sort of pride and selfishness which a. narrow faith inspii'es in 
those persons who consent to wear the badge of intolerance, 
and who believe in only one path by which they can attain to 
heaven, and that path rigidly mai’ked out by the finger of the 
priest. i‘ Heavenly Father,’*^ said Qensuelo, with fervent de- 
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Totion, “cau this lofty soul, so warm, so charitable, so free 
from human passions, be less precious in thy si^ht than the 
pationt and slothful spirits which submit totlu; injustice of tho 
AVorld, and see without indignation justice aud truth forgotten 
upon the eai'th? Was that young'man possessed by tho evil 
one, w'ho in his childhood gave alliiis toys and his ornaments 
to the children of the poor, and who* at the first awakening of 
his reflective powers, wished to deprive himself of all his wealth 
ill order to soWso human miseries? And are tiicy, these kind 
and benevolent lords w’ho wc'ep for misfortune with bari-en tears, 
and cxiintbrt it with trifling gifts—are they wise in thinking 
that they are to attain to heaven hy i)rayors and acts of sub¬ 
mission to the omperor and the pope, ratlicr than by righteous 
works and great sacrifices? No, Albert i^s not mad; a voice 
cries to mo from the inmost rticos'ses of my heart, that ho is 
the faii-est type of tho just man and of the saint that has issued 
from the hands of nature. And if painful dreams and strange 
illusions have obscured the cleiirii«\ss of his vision—if, in sliort, 
he has become deranged as they think—it is their blind contra¬ 
diction, it is the absence of sympathy, it is the loneliness of Jiis 
heart, which has brought about this'deplorablo result. I have 
seen the cell in which Tasso w'as confined as mad,Uud felt that 
he was perhaps only exasperated by injustice. In the saloons 
of Venice I hare heard those great saints t»f (^Jhristondom, whose 
histories have haunted my dreams in childhood, au<l wrung 
tears from my aching heart, treated as madmen; tln'ir miraeU’s 
called juggleries, and thoir revelations frenzied drcains. But 
by what right do these pt'oplo, this pious old man, this timid 
canouess, who believe in this^ miracles of tho saints and tho 
genius of tho poets, prououncSi upon tlmir child this senttmee 
of shame and reprobation, which should ho borne only hy tho 
diseased and the ivickcd. ]\1ad! no, madness is horrihlf* aud 
repulsive! It is a punishment from Clod for great crimes; and 
can a man liecomc mad hy tho very consequence of his virtue? 
I thought that it was enough to suifor under the weight of un¬ 
deserved evil, in order to have a claim upon the respect as well 
as on the pity of men. Aud if I myself had gone mad, if I 
had blasphemed on that terrible day w'heii I saw Anzoleto at 
another’s feet, w'ould I therefore have lost all title to tlie coun¬ 
sels, to the encouragements, to tho spiritual cares of my Chris¬ 
tian brethren? Would they have (Iriven me forth or left me 
wandering upon the highways, saying: ‘There is no remedy 
for her; let us i^ve her alms, and not speak to her; for since 
she has safforeirso much she«can understand nothing?’ Well! 
it is thus that they treat this unfortunate Count^lhort! They 
feed him, they clothe him, they take care of him, and in a word 
bestow upon him the alms of a childish solicitude. But they 
do not speak to him; they are silent when he questions them; 
they droop tlieir heads or turn them away when he strives to 
persuade tliem. They hit him tty, when the hoiTor of solitude 
drives him into solitudes {ftill more profound, and w^it till he 
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returns, praying to God to watch over him and bring him back 
safe and wefi, as if the ocean were between him and the objects 
of his affection. And yet they think he is not far off; they 
make me sing to awaken him, as if he were buried in a lethargic 
sleep in tho thickness of somo w'all, or in the hollow and aged 
trunk of some neighbouring tree. And yet they have never 
even thought of exploring all the secrets of this old building, 
thoy have never dug into tho bbwels of tiiis excavated soil! 
Ah! if I wore Albert’s father or his aunt, I would not have left 
one stone upon another until I had found him; not a tree of 
the forest should have remained standing until they had re¬ 
stored him to me.” 

Lost in her reflections, Consuclo departed noiselessly from 
(’ount Christian’s oratory, and Ibiirid, without knowing how, 
an exit from the castle leading towards the open country. She 
wandered through the forest patlis, and sought out the rudest 
and most difficult, guided by a romantic hope of discovering 
Albert. No common attrat^tion, no shadow of imprudent fancy 
carj'ied her onward in this venturous design. 

Albert fille<l her iinaginalion, .and occupied her waking 
dreams, it is true; but in her eyes it was not a handsome young 
m.aii, cnthiftiastically attracted towards her, w’hom she was 
seeking in those dtjsort places, in tho hopti of seeing and en¬ 
joying an interview with him unobserved bv spectators: it was 
a nolno and unfortunate being whom she nnagiued she could 
save, or at least calm by the purity of her zeal. She would in 
the same manner huve sought out a venerable hermit who 
required her care and assistance, or a lost child, in oixler to 
restore him to his mother. Slip was a child herself, and yet 
she enJoye<l as it were a foreta sttS of maternal love in her simple 
faith, ardent charity, and exalted courage. She dreamed of 
and undertofik tliis pilgrimage, as Joan of Ai*c had dreamed 
of and iui<i<Ttaken the deliverance of her country. It did not 
even occur to Ikt that the resolution slic had taken could be a 
subj(>ct for ridicule or blame; she could not conceive how it 
happened that Amelia, bound to him bj" the tics of blood, and 
in the commencement by tho si longer bonds of love, should not 
have, formed tho same jiroject and suciJoodod in canying it out. 

She walked forward rapidly: no obstacle detiTr^ lier. The 
silence of that vast forest no longer affected lieif mind with 
.sadness or fear. She saw the track of wolves upon the sand, 
and felt no uneasiness lest she should incot tho famished pack. 
It seemed to her that she was urged on by a divine hand which 
rendered her invulnerable. She knew Tasso by heart from 
having sung l>iii verses every night upon the lagimes.and ima* 
ginod that she was walking under the protection of his talis¬ 
man, as did the generous Ubaldo to the discovery of Rinaldo 
through the snares of tho enchanted forest. She threaded her 
way tJirough tho rocks and brushwood with a firm and elastic 
step, her brow glowing with a secret pride, and her cheeks 
tinged yith a ileTicate carnation. J^ever had she seemed love- 
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Her upon the stage in her heroic characters, and yet she thought 
no more of the stage at this moment than she had thought of 
herself when she tiutered the theatre. 

From time to time she stoppesd, thoughtful and reflective. 
“ And if I should meet him suddenly,” thought she, “ w’hat 
could I say to convince and tranquillize him? I know nothing 
of those mysterious and profound subjects which agitate him. 
I merely guess their nature, through the veil of poetry which 
my excited imagination, unused to their contemplation, has 
raised around tHcm. 1 ought to possess more than mere zeal 
and charity, I ought to have science and eloquence, to find 
words worthy to be listened to by a man so much my superior— 
by a madman so w'isc when compared with all the reasonable 
beings amongst whom I h.ave lived. I will go on; God will 
inspire me when the moment comes; for as to myself, I might 
search for ever, and should only lose myself more and more 
in the darkness of my ignorance. Ah! if I had read num¬ 
berless books of religion and history, like Count Christian 
and the Canoness TVencoslawa ! If I knew by heart all the 
prayers of the church, I should no doubt be able to apply some 
one of tlicm appropriately to his unfortunate situation; but all 
my acquirements of this nature are limite<l to a tew phrases 
of the catechism, imperfectly understood, .* nd coiisc(iuontly 
imperfectly rcmcmbert?d, and I know not how to pray except 
through the medium of an antluun or a hymn. However sen¬ 
sitive lie may be to music, 1 fear I shall not bo able to persuade 
this learned theologian by a cadence or a sweet strain. No 
matter; it seems to me ■ there is more power in my persuaded 
and resolute heart, than in all the doctnnes studied by his pa¬ 
rents, who are indeed both good .and kind, but at the same 
time cold and wavering as the fogs and snows of their native 
mountains.” 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 

After many turnings and windings through the inextricable 
mazes of the forest, which extended over a rough .and hilly tra<;t 
of country, Oonsuclo found herself on an elevation covered over 
with a confused heap of rocks and ruins, very difficult to he dis¬ 
tinguished from each other, so dostru<*tivo had been tho hand 
f)f man, jealous of that of time. It now presented nothing but 
the appearance of a mountain of ruins, but hjwi been formerly 
the sit(^ of a village, burned by order of tho redoubtable blind 
man, the celebrated C.alixtin*'chief John Ziska, from whom 
Albert believed himself t<) h.avo descended, and perhaps was so 
in reality. 

_ This ferocious and indefatigable captain having commanded 
his troops, one dark and dismal night, to attack the Fortress of 
the Giants, then guarded for the emperor by the Saxons, over¬ 
heard hi8 soldiers m urmur, and one among them not far from him, 
say—" This cursed blind m in supposes that all can do vithout 
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light as well as he." Thereupon Ziska, turning to one of the 
four devoted disciples who accompanied iiiin everywhere, guid¬ 
ing his horse and chariot and giving him a precise account of 
the position siiid movements of the enemy, said to him with 
that extraordinai^ accuracy of memojy, or principle of second 
sight, which in him supplied the place of vision—" There is a 
village near this, is tliero not?” “ ^"(is, father," rejdicd the 
Taborite guide, " to your right, upon a hill in front of the for¬ 
tress." Ziska then summoned the discontented soldier w'host' 


murmurs had reached his ear—“My child,” said ho to him, 
“ you complain of the darkness; go immediately and sot fire to 
the village upon the hill to my right, and by the light of the 
llames wc can march and fight.” This tenibh* order was exe¬ 
cuted. The barning village lighted the march and attack oi‘ 
the Taborites, 1'he castle,of the giants Avas carried in tw'o 
hours, and Ziska took possession of it. 

At dawn the next day it was observed and made known to 
him, that in tlic midst <if the ruins of the village, and at the 


very summit of tho hill whiieh had served the soldiers as a plat¬ 
form for obst'i'viug the movements of the enemy, a young oak. 
ran? in those countries and already vigorous, had remained 
standing a^d imscath(jd, apparc'iitly prestn-ved from tho heat 
of tlu* llames ai'ound it by the water of a cistern which 
bathed its roots. “ i know tho cisLoni well,” replied Ziska. 
“ Ten of our number were cast into it by tho accursed inhabi¬ 
tants of thn>t village, and since that time the stone which covers 
it has not boon removed. Lot it remain and serve as their 


monument, since avc are not among those who heliovc that 
wandering souls are driven from the gates of heaven by the 
Homan patron (l*etev tho kc'y-Voarer, Avhom they have made 
a saint), because their bodit's rot in ground unconsecrated by 
the hands of tho priests of Belial. Lot the bones of our bro¬ 
thers rest in pca<‘o in tliat cistern. Their souls arc living. 
They have? alrea<ly ass'imcd other bodies, and those martyrs 
fight amongst us aith(»ugli we know them not. As to the in¬ 
habitants of the village, they have received their reward, and 
as to tho oak, it has tlouo well in defying tin? conflagration; a 
mure glorious dtjstiny than that of sheltering miscreants was 
reserved for it. AYo needed a gal^ws, and there it stands. 
Go and bring me those twenty Augustine monks whom we 
took yesterday in their convent, andAvho make a difficulty about 
following us. AYe will hang them high and dry on the branches 
of that brave oak, whose health sn^ an ornament will quite 
restore." 

It was done as* soon as said. ® Tlie oak from that time was 
called the the stone of the,cistern, tho Stohieof Terrory 

and the ruined village on tho deserted hill, Schrechenstein. 

Oonsuelo had heard this frightful chronicle related in all its 
details by the Baroness Amelia. But as she hod as yet seen 
the theatre of it only from a distance, or by tlie night at the 
time of her arrival at the chAteau, she Avould not have recog- 
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niaed it, if, on casting her eyes below, she had not seen at the 
bottom of the ravino which tho road crossed, the largo frag¬ 
ments of the oak rent by tho lightning, which no inhabitant of 
the country, and no servant {)f the chateau, had dared to cut 
or carry away; a superstitious fear being still attached in their 
minds, although after tho lapse of several centuries, to this 
monunuuit of horror, this contemporary of John Ziska; while 
the visions and predictions of Albort had invested this tragical 
spot with a still more repulsive character. 

Thus Consuclo, on finding herself alone and unexpectedly 
before the Stone of Terror, upon which, overcome Muth fatigue, 
she had even seated herself, felt her courage shaken and her 
heai't strangely oppresseii. According, not only to Albert, but 
all the mountaiiie^u's of the cemntry, terrible aj^paritions haun¬ 
ted the Schreckonstoiii, and drove from it all hunters rash 
enough to frequent its neighbourhood in search of game. ('on- 
sequeiitly this hill, though V(>i‘y near tlio chateau, was often 
the abode of wolves and wild animals, who found there a secure 
refuge against the pursuits of the baron and lus iiounds. 

The imperturbable Frederick did not on his own account 
much fear being "assailed by tho devil, with whom moreover he 
Avould not have feared to measure himself hand to hand; but 
superstitious in his own w’ay, and in cases where his favourite 
occupations were concerned, he was jicrsuaded tliat a iiernicious 
influence there threatened his dogs, and attacked them with 
unknown and incur.ablo disorders. He had lost several of them, 
from having sntiered them to slake their thirst in tlio rills of 
water which escaped from tho vcjins ^»f tin* hill, and which per¬ 
haps spi-ang from the condemned cistern, the ancient tcunb of 
llwssites. So he recalle^i, with all tlie autliority of his 
whistle, his greyhound Paiikiii, or his slow'-liouiid Sapliyr, 
whenovor they wandered in the neighbourhood of the Schreck- 
en stein. 

Consuelo, blushing at this feeling of cowardice which she 
had resolved to coinbjit, determined to nsst a intunent on the 
fatal stone, and to retire from it only at tho slow and sttsady 
pace which murks a tranquil mind in tho midst of trial. But 
Justus she turned her exes from the blighti'd oak which she 
saw two hundred feet below her, to cast them upon surrounding 
objects, she saw that she was not alone upon the Stone of Ter- 
rof, and that a mysbirious figure had seated itself at her side 
without anitounciug its anproach by the slightest noise. The 
figure had a large, round, and staring face, fixed on .a defoniiod 
body, turn and crooked ns a grasshopper’s, and was dressed in an 
indescribable costume belonging to no age or cmiiitiy, tho rag- 
condition of which amounted almost to slovtoilinoss. Ho- 
tning in this being, save the strangeness and suddcimoss of its 
appearance, M’as calculated to ins].)ii*o terror, for its looks and 
mstures were friendly. A kind and gentle smile played around 
the lai^c mouth, and an infantile eumression softened the wan¬ 
dering of miud which was betrayed by its vague look and hur*' 
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*rie<i gestures. Consuelo, on finding herself alone with a mad¬ 
man, in plaee where no one could come to her assistaneo, 
certainly %lt alarmed, notwithstanding numerous bows and 
kind smiles which the insane being addressed to her. iShe 
thought it prudent to return his salutations and motions of the 
head in order to avoid irritating him, but she rose as quickly as 
possible, and left the place, pale and trembling. 

The maniac did not follow her, and made no movement to 
recall lu)r; he iiuirely climbed upon the Stone of Terror to look 
after Ik'i*, and saluted her by waving his cap with various fan¬ 
tastic, gestures, all the while uttering a Bohemian word which 
. Consuelo did not understand. When she found herself at a 
considei'able distance, she recovered sufficient courage to look 
at and listen to him. iSlio already reproached herself tor having 
lilt terrified in the presence of one of those unfortunates, whom 
a. moment before slio had pititsd in her heart, and vindicated 
i roni the contempt and desertion of mankind. “ He is a gentle 
maniac,” said she to herself, “ perhaps made crazy by love, 
lie has found no refuge fromrcoldness and contempt but on this 
accursed I'octk, on which no other person would dare to dwell, 
and whoi'e demons and spectres are kinder to him than his 
lollow-men, vneo they do n()t drive him away nor trouble him 
in the indulgence of liis moody tomp^r. Boor creature! who 
laughost and playest like a child, with a grey beard and a 
round and shapeless back! God doubtless protetets and blesses 
thee in thy misfortune, since ho sends thee only pleasing 
thoughts, and hcis not made; thee misanthropical and violent, 
as thuii hadst a right to be!” 'I'he maniac, seeing that she 
walked more slowly, and seeming to unTlerstand her kind look, 
began to speak to her in Br>hemip>n with great volubility; and 
his voict! had on exceeding swecitness, a touching charm which 
contrasted forcibly with his ugliness. Gonsuelo, not under- 
. staiiding him, ana supi)osiiig that he wanted alms, drew from 
her pocket a pie<’e of mt)uey which she placed upon a Joige 
stone, after i-aising her arm to show it to him, and to point lo 
liim the spot wlioi'o she placc<l it. But he only laughed louder 
than ever, rubbing his hands and exclaiming in bad German— 
“ Useless, useless! Zdenko needs iiotliing, Zdeukp is happy, 
very happy! Zdenko has consolatlbri, consolati^i, consola¬ 
tion !” '^rhen, as if he bad remembered a wf>rd wllich he had 
sought for a Jong time in vain, he shouted with a Hurst of joy, 
and so as to be understood, though he pronounced very badly, 
” Consudo, Conmeh, Consuelo^ dc mt alma!’* 

'Consuelo stopped, iistounded, and addressing him in Span¬ 
ish—“ Vriiy do you call me thus ?* said she; “ who has taught 
you that nam'^^ Do you understand tlio language which 1 
speak to you?” At all these quostiims, to wdiicu Consuelo 
-■ waited in vain for an answer, the maniac did nothing but jump 
and rub his hands, like a man enchanted with himself; and os 
long as she could distinguish the sound of his voice, she heai'd 
him repeat her name in diifei'ent tones, accompanied with 
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laughter aud exclamations of joy, like a speaking bird when* 
he teies to articulate a word which he has been taught, aud 
which he interrupts with the warbling of his naturafsong. 

On returning to the chateau, Oonsuclo was lost in thought. 

Who, then,” said she to herself, “ has betrayed the secn't of 
my disguise, so that the first savage 1 meet in tliese solitudes 
calls me by my own name? (^an this crazy being have seen 
me anywhere? Such people travel; ]>erhaps he has been in 
Venice at the same time as myself.” She tried in vain to re¬ 
call the faces of all the beggars and vagabonds she had Ix'cn 
accustomed to sec* on the ejuays and on the Place of St. Mark, 
but that of the maniac of the Stone of Terror did not present 
itself to her memory. But as she once more crcjssed the 
drawbridge, a more? logical and interesting assnciatio]i of ideas 
occurred to her mind. She resolved to clear up her suspicious, 
and secr(?tly congratulated herself on not having altogether 
failed in her purpose in the expedition she had^just concluded. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 

When she again found herself full of aiiimatioij and hope in 
the midst of the downcast and silent family, she reproached 
herscjlf for the severity with which she had secretly blamed the 
apathy of these deeply afflicted people. Count Oliristian and 
the canoness ate almost nothing at breakfast, and the chaplain 
did not venture to satisfy his a])petite, while Amelia appeared 
to he the victim of a violent fit of ill-humour. When they 
rose from table, the old count stopped for an instaut at the 
window, as if to look at the aravel-wiilk loading to the i-ahhit- 
warren, by which Albert mifjht return, and drooped his- head 
sadly as if to say, “ Vet another day which has begun badly, 
and wdll end in the same maniipr!” Consuelo endeavoured to 
cheer them by playing on the harpsichord some of the latest 
religious compositions of Porpora, to which they always lis¬ 
tened with peculiar adfniration and iuterest. 

She was distressed at seeing them so overwhelmed with 
grief^ and at not being able to tell them tliat she f(?lt some 
hope. But wlien she saw- the count take his hook, and the 
canoness her needle, and when she was summoned to ithe ein- 
hroidery-frame of the latter to decide whether a certiiin Xigurc 
should have blue stitches or white in the centisfi, she coula not 

{ U'cvent her thoughts from wandering to Albert, who W'as poi‘- 
laps dying from fatigue and exhaustion in some corner of tho 
forest, without, knowing ho\» to find his way back, or lying on 
some cold stone, overcome by tho fearful attabVs of catalejisy, 
and exposed to thr? assaults uf wolves and snakes; whilst under 
the skilful and persevering fingers of tho tender "Wcnceslawa,. 
the most brilliant flowers seemed to grow in thousands on tho 
canvass, watered sometimes by a secret but fruitless teai*. As, 
soon as she could exchange a few ivords with the pouting 
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f Amelia, she hiquircd fi oin her wiiowas that deformed and crazy 
'bein? vrho traversed the country, dressed in singular costume, 
laugliing like a child at every one whom he met. “ Ah! it is 
Zdenko,” replied Amelia. “ Did you never meet him before 
in your walks? One is sure of meeting him everywhere, for 
he has no fixed dwelling.” 

“ 1 saw him this morning for the first time,” said Consuelo, 
'*and thought that ho must be the .tutelary genius of the 
Schreckenstein.” 

“ It is there, then, that you have been walking since dawn? 
I begin to think you arc slightly crazed yourself, iny dear Nina, 
to wander thus at bi’Cak of day through desert places, whciv 
you may encounter worse beings than Uie inolfensive Zdenko.” 

“ Some hungry wolf, for instance?” replied Consuelo, laugh¬ 
ing; “ it seems to me that the carbine of the baron, your father, 
should shield all the country with its protection.” 

“I speak not merely of wild boasts,” said Amelia; “the 
country is not so free as you imagine from the worst animals 
in creation, viz. bi'igands and vagabonds. The'wars which 
have just ended have ruined so many families tliat whole tribes 
of beggars prowl about, sometimes going so far as to solicit 
alms, pistol 1 % hand. There arc also swarms of those Egyptian 
Ziiigai'i, whom the Ereiich have done us the honour to call 
Jlohemiaiis, as if they were aborigines of our mountains, in¬ 
stead of merely infesting them at the coinmenccnicut of their 
appearance in Europe. Those people, driven away and re¬ 
pulsed everywhere, although cowardly and obsequious before 
an armed man, might well be bold with a young girl like you; 
and I fear that your fancy for adventurous walks will expose 
you more than becomes so proper a person as my deal* Por- 
poriua affects to be.” 

“Dear Baroness,” replied Consuelo, “though you seem to 
e,onsidor the tusks of a wolf as a slight danger compared with 
those which throal^n me, I confess to you that I fear them 
much more than I do the Ziugari. The latter aSre old ac- 
<iuaintances of mine, aud in general I feel it almost impossible 
to be afraid of poor, w'eak, and persecuted beings. It seems 
to me that I shall always know how to address thbso people 
ill a way w’hich will secure liio their confidence and their syni- 
pathy; for, ugly, badly dressed, and despised as thw are, it is 
impossible for me not to be particularly inh^rcsted in them.” 

“Bravo, my dear!” cried Amelia, with increasing bitter¬ 
ness. “ I seo you completely share Albert’s fine sentiments 
with regard to beggars, robbers, and foreigners; and I shall 
not be a5tonisho(| to see you one o^these mornings walking, as 
he does, and leaning on the rather dirty and very infirm arm 
of the agreeable Zdenkol” 

These words weix3 as a ray of light to Consuelo, which she 
had sought from the commencement of the conversation, and 
which consoled her for the raillery of her companion. “ Count 
Albert then lives on good terms with Zdenko?” she asked with 
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an air of satisfaction which she did not eren think of con- ‘ 
coaling. 

‘^H6 is his most intimate, his mostTiilucd friend,” replied 
Amelia, with a disdainful smile. "lie is the companion of his 
walks, the confidant of his secrets, the messenger, it is said, 
of his correspondence with the devil. Zclenko and Albert are 
the only persons who would venture to repair at all hours to 
the Stono of Terror, and ther<^ converse on the most knotty 
points of divinitj'. Albert and Zdenko arc the only persons 
who are not ashamed to scat themselves upon the grass with 
the Zingari who halt beneath our fir-trees, and partako with 
them the disgusting meal which those people prepare in their ' 
wooden porringers. They call that holding communion, and 
a very low sort of communion it certainly is. Ah! what a 
husband, what a fascinating lovef w'ould miy cousin Albert be, 
when he seized tho hand of his hctroihctl with a hau<l that had 
just pressed that of a. pestiferous Zingaro, and cairiod it to 
those lips which had just drunk tho wine of tho chalice fnnn 
the same cup vith Zdenkol” 

"All this may be very witty,” said Consuelo, "but for my 
part I understand nothing of it.” 

" That is because you havo no taste for history,” returned 
Amelia, "and because you did not listen attentively to all that 
I related about th(i Hussites and the Protestants, during the 
last few dsiys that I havo been making myself hoarse cx]>lain- 
ing scientifically to you the enigmas and absurd i)ractices of 
my consin. Did 1 not tell you that the gixiat (luarrel between 
the Hussite and the R/iman church arose I'espocting tho com¬ 
munion in Ixith elements? Tlic council of Dille decided that 
there was profanation in giving the blood of Christ to the laity 
in the element of wine, mlegiug—mark tlio beoutifnl reason¬ 
ing!—that his body and his blood were contained equally in 
both elements, and that whoever ate tho one drank tho other. 
Do you eomprohend?” 

^" It seems to me that the fathers of the council themselvr*s 
did not comprehend very well. They ought to have said, if 
they wdshed to he logical, that tho commujiion ot wine was 
useless; but profanation? how couhl that be, if in eating the 
bread you drank tho blood also?” 

“ It was because tho Hussites had a terrible thirst for blood, 
and the fathers of the council knew it well. Tho fathers also 
thirsted for tho blood of ^he peojilo, but thej^ wished to drink 
it under tho element of gold. The poor people revolted, and 
seized, as the price of their ^wcat and their blood, the treasures 
of the abbeys and the copes of tho bishopr^ This was tho 
origin of the quarrel, in which mingled afterwards, as I have 
told you, thc^ sentiment of national indopondoiico and the 
hatred of foreigners. The dispute respecting tho communion ■ 
was the symbol of it. Korne and her priests officiated in 
chalices^ot gold and jew^els; the Hussites affected to officiate 
in vases of wood, in ord^r to censure the luxury of the church 
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and to imitate the poverty of the apostles. This is why Albert* 
who has taken it into his head to become a Unssite* after 
these occun'enccs of the past have lost all value and significa¬ 
tion, and who pretends to understand the true doctrine of Jcdin 
Hass better than John Hubs himself, invents all sorts of com¬ 
munions, and goc!S communing on the highways with beggars 
nnd simpletons. It was the mania of the ilussites to commune 
very where, at all hours, and witli all the world." 

“ All this is very strange,” replied Consuelo, “ and can only 
h(5 explained t»> my mind by an exalted patriotism, carried in 
(yount Albortj I must confess, oven to the extent of fanatidsm. 
'Fhe thought is perhaps profound, but the forms ho clothes it 
in, seem to bo very puerile for so serious and so loaioied a roan,' 
Is not the true communion more properly alms-givipg? What 
meaning can there be in those vain ceremonies which have 
gone out of use, and which those whom he associates with them, 
fMTtfiinly do not comprehend {” 

"As to alms-giving, Alhi^rt is not wanting in that; and if 
they would give liiuv Ireo scope, he v’ould soon rid himself of 
those riches which for my part' 1 should be very glad to see 
melt away in the hands of his beggars.” 

" And why so?” 

"Because my father vrould no longer entertain the fatal 
idea of enriching me by making me tlie wife of this maniac. 
For it is well you should know, my dear I’oiporina,” that added 
Amelia, maliciously, “my family has not yet renounced that 
agreeable design. * During these last few days, when my 
cousin’s reason shone like a fleeting way of sunshine firom 
between the clouds, my father.retumed to the ifttack with 
more firmness than 1 thought him capable of exhibiting to¬ 
wards me. Wo had a very animated quarrel, the fes^t of 
which seems to be tliat they will endeavour to overcome my re- 
sis fance by the weariness of retirement, like a citadel which 
an enemy endeavours to rcducii by famine. Therefbre if I fail, 
if I yield to their attacks, I shall be obliged to manr Albert 
in spito of himself, in spite of myself, and in spite of a third per¬ 
son who protends not to care the least in the v'orld’ about it.” 

"Oh! indeed?” replied Consuelo, laughing; “T expected 
that epigram, and you only granted me the honour of con¬ 
versing with you this morning in order to arrive it. I re¬ 
ceive it with fdeasure, because I see in this little |pretenco of 
jealousy, the remains of a warmer arflection tor Count Albert 
than you are willing to acknowledge.” 

“Nina!” cried the young bareness, energoticalljr, "if yen 
imagine you ae'f that, you have hut litflo penetration, and if 
Vrm see it with pleasure, you have but little affection for me. 

1 am violent, perhaps proud, hut certainly not in the habit of 
dissembling. I have already told you the preference which 
Albert gives to you irritates me against him, not against you. 
It wounds my self-lovo, but it flatters my hope and my in¬ 
clination^ It makes me long that the would, for your sake. 
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ooTnmit some great folly which would fi’ec me from all circum- 
spootion with i-egai’d to*him, by justifying the aversion against 
which I have long struggled, and wnich I now feel for him 
without any mixture of pity or love.” 

** May G-od grant,” replied Oonsuelo, gently, “ that this is 
tho language of passion and not of truth! Fur it would be a 
very harsh truth in the mouth of a very cruel person.” 

I'lio bitterness which Amelia testified in these conversations 
made little impression upon Consuelo’s* generous mind. A 
tew seconds afterwards, she thought only of her enterprise, 
and tho dream w'hicli she cherished of restoring Albert to his 
family diffused a hind of ]>uro-hearted joy over the monotony 
of her occupations. She I'equircd this excitement to dissipate 
the ennvi wtiich threatened her, and which being tho malady 
most oppose<l and Iiitherto inosfunknown to her active and 
energetic natui'c, would certainly have been fatal to it. In fact, 
when she had given her unruly and inattentive pupil a long 
and tiresome lesson, she had nothing more.to do but to exercise 
her voice and to study her ancient authors. But this consola¬ 
tion, which hitherto had never failed her, was now obstinately 
disputed, Amelia, with her restless frivolity, came every 
moment to interrupt and ti'ouble her by childish ^aestions and 
unseasonable observations. The rest of the family w'oro in 
deep dejection. Already five long weary days hud passed 
without the reappearance of the young count, and every day 
of his absence added to the gloom and depression of the pre¬ 
ceding one. 

In the aftenioon, Qonsuolo, while wandering through the 
garden with Amelia, saw Zdenko on tlur other side of the 
moat which separated them fnbm the open eoimti y. Ho seemed 
busy talking to himself, and from tiic tone of liis voice one 
would have said he was relating a history, (lunsuolo stopped 
her companion, and asked her to translate wliat tho sti'ange 
porsonago was saying. 

“ How can you expect me to translate reveries without con¬ 
nexion and without meaning?” said Amelia, Khruggiug up 
Ijer shoulders. “This is what lio has just mumbled, if you 
are very desirous of knowing: * Once there was a great moun¬ 
tain, all white, all white, and by its side a great mountain, all 
black, all black, and by its side a groat mountain, all red, all 
red.’ Docs that interest you very much?” „ 

“ Perhaps it might, if \ could know what follows. Oh! what 
would I not give to understand Bohemian! I must learn it.” 

“ It is not nourly so easy p,s Italian or Spanish, but you are 
BO studious thot you will quickly master it if you wish; I will 
teach you, if that will at all gratify you,” 

“You are an angel. On the condition, however, that you 
are moi-e patient as a misfress than as a pupil. And now 
what does Zdenko cay?” 

“ Now tho mountains are speaking-—- 

“’Why, 0 red, all red mountain, hast thou crushed the 
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^ mounfoin all black? And why, 0 white, all white moaiitain, 
hast thou permitted the black, the all black mountiun to .bo 
crushed?’ ’* 

Here Zdenko began to sing with a thin and broken voico, 
but with n correctness and sweetness which penetrated Con- 
suelo’B very soul, ilis song was as follows:— 

“ () black mountains and white mountains, you will need 
much water from the red mountain to wash your robes; 

“Xour robes, black with crimes and white with idleness; 
your robes stained with lies and glittering with pride. 

“ Now they are both washed, thoroughly washed, your robes 
that would not change colour; they are worn, well worn, your 
ro1>es that would not drag along the road. 

“ Now all the mountains aro red, very red! It will need all 
the water of heaven, all the? water of heaven, to wash them.” 

‘'Is that improvi^, or is it an old Hohemian air?” asked 
Consuelo of her companion. 

“Who knows?” replied ^melia; “Zdonko is either an iii- 
cxliaustible improvisatoro or a very learned rhapswlist Our 
leasants are passionately fond of hearing him, and respect 
lim as a saint, considering his madness rather as a gift from 
leaven thafi as a malady of the mind. They feed and cherish 
lim, and it depends upon himself alono to bo the best lodged 
and the best dressed man in the country, for every one desU'es 
the pleasure and the advantage of having him for a guest. 
He passes for a bearer of good luck, a harbinger of fortune. 
When the weather is tbroatoning, if Zdenko happen to pass 
they say, ‘Oh! it vlil bo nothing: th^hail will not fall here.’ 
If the harvest is bad, they ask Zdenko to sing; ami as he al¬ 
ways promises years of abunda\ico and fertility, they are con¬ 
soled for the prL'sent by the expectation of a more favourable 
future. But Zdenko is unwilling to dwell anywhwe; hiswan- 
dfjring nature carries him to the deepest recesses of tho forests. 
No one knows where ho is sheltered at night, npr where he 
finds a refuge against the cold and the storms. Never, for tho 
last ten years, has he been seen to enter under ai]^ other roof 
than that of the Castlt! of the Giants, because lie pretends tlmt 
his ancestors are in all tho other houses of the counti’y, af|d 
that ho is forbidden to prosent himself before thtin.^ Never¬ 
theless, he follows Albert to his apartment, for idle is Si'S de¬ 
voted and submissive to Albert as his dog Cynsfore. Albert 
is the only living being wh<» can ^t will enchain his savage 
itadependenco, and by a word put a stop to his unquenchable 
gaiety, his eternal soiigs, and his indefatigable babble. Zdenko 
formerly liail, At is said, a very nne voice, but he bos worn it 
out by talking, singing, and laughing. Ho is not older than 
Albert; though ho looks like a man of fifty, and they were 
companions in childhood. At that time Zdenko was only half 
crazed. Descended from an ancient family (one of his ances¬ 
tors makes a considerable figure in the war of the Hussites), 
be evinced sufficient memory aiyl quickness to induce hit 
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paren^ taking iuto view his ivant of ph^rsical strength, to des¬ 
tine him for the cloister. For a long time he wore the di'ess 
of a novice in one of the incudiciuit orders, bat they could 
never succeed in making him submit to their rules; and when 
he was sent on a circuit with one of the l>rothers of his convent, 
and an ass to be loaded with the gifts of the faithful, ho would 
leave the wallet, the ass, and the brother in the lurch, and 
Meander off to take a long vacation in the depths of the forest. 
When Albert departed on his travels, Zdenko fell into a low 
and melancholy state, tbi'ow off his frock, and became a com¬ 
plete vagabond. His melancholy disappeared by degrees, but 
the glimmering ray of reason, which liad always shone amidst 
the oddities of his character, was entirely extinguished. Lie 
no longer talked except incoherently, displayed all sorts of 
incomprehonsiblo manias, and became I'eally crazy. But as ho 
always continued sober, mild, and iziofienaive, he may be 
term^ rather idiotic than mad. Our peasants call him nothing 
else but the innocent” 

''What you toll me of this poor man inspires mo with a 
warm sympathy for him/* said Consuelo; “ 1 wish I could talk 
to him. lie knows a littlo German, does he not'^’ 

"He understands it, and can speak it tolorablyewoll. But, 
like aU Bohemian peasants, he has a horror of the language; 
and besides, when ne is ahsorbe<l in his I’cvpries, as he is now, 
it is very doubtfnl if he will juiswer when you question him.” 

" Then make on etfurt to speak to liini in his own language, 
and to attract his attention to us,’* said Coiisuolo. 

Ameliii called Zdenk^ several times, asking him in Bolie- 
xnian if he w’ere well, aud if lio wore in need of anything; but 
she could not once induce himl^) raise his head, which was bent 
toward the earth, nor to interrupt a little play he was carry¬ 
ing on with three pebbles, one white, one red, and one black, 
which he throw at each othci', laughing with great glee every 
time he knocked them down. 

“You SCO it is quite useless,’* said Amelia. “When ho is 
not hungry, or is not looking for Albert, ho never ^caks to 
us. In one or the other of those cases, he comes to the gate 
ofMie castle, and if he is only hungj*y h(> remaips at the gate. 
They then give him what lie wants; he thanks them and goes 
away. If ho wishes to see Albert, lie enters, goes aud knocks 
at the door of his chamber, which is never closed to him, and 
there he will remain for whole hours, silent and nuiot as a 
timklchild if Albert is at work, talkative aud cheerful if Albert 
is disposed to listen to him, b^it never irksome, it would seem, 
to my; amiable cousin, and more fortunate in tlqit respect than 
ftny member of the family.” 

“And when Count Albert is invisible, as he is at this mo¬ 
ment for instance, does Zdenko, who loves him so ardently— 
jSdenko, who lost all his gaiety when the count sot out on his 
travels---Zdoniko, his inseparaolo companion, remain tranquil? 
Does he show no uneasiness?” 
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“ Ndhe whatevor. He says that Albert has gone to see the 
groat God, and that ko will soon return. That was what ho 
said when Albeii: was travelling over Hiirope, and when he 
bad become reconciled to his absence.*' 

“And do you not suspect, dear Amelia, tbat'Zdenko may 
may have a better foundation than all of you for this apparent 
security? lias it ue\'or occurred to you that he might be in 
Alb«>rt'8 conhdeuce, and that he W'atches over him in his deli¬ 
rium or lethargy?’* 

We did indeed think so, and fur a long timo watched all 
his ]u'uceedings; hut like his patron, Albert, he detests all 
watching, ami, more ci‘afty than a fox when hunted by the 
dogs, he circumvented all our efforts, baffled all our attempts, 
and rendered useless all our o])sorvutioiis. It would seem that 
he has, like Albert, the gift* of making himself iuvisiblo w'hcn 
lie pleases. Sometimes be has disappeai’ed instautaneously 
from the eyes which woi'o fixed upon him, as if he had cloven 
the earth that it might swallow him up, or as if a cloud had 
wrapped him in its impeudtrable veil. At least this is what 
is affirmed by our people, and by my aunt Wenceslawa her¬ 
self, who, notwitfistanding all her piety, has nut a very strong 
head as reg».rds Satanic influences.” 

“ }3ut you, my dear Baroness, cannot believe in these ab¬ 
surdities ?” 

“For iny part, I agree Mdth iny undo Christian, Ho thinks 
that if Alwrt, in his mvsterious sufferings, relies solely on the 
succour cud hcl[) of this idiot, it would be very dangerous to 
interfere with him in any way, and that by watching and 
thwarting Zdimko’s movements, tliero is a risk of depriving 
AllK'rt for hours, and perliaps fpr whole days, of tlie care and 
even of the nourishment which he may receive Iroii^t him. But 
for mej’cy’s sake let us go on, clear jS^ina; we hai^Ci bestowed 
sutficiemt time on ^lis matfer, and yonder idiot do^ not excite 
in me the same interest that ho dues in you. 1 nm tired of 
this romances and liis songs, and his cracked voice iilmostjgivcs 
me a sore throat IVcjm sympathy.” 

“ I am astonished,” said Consuclo, as she* sufferw hei’self to 
he drawn away by her companion, “ that his voic4 has not &u 
cxtraoj'dinajy charm in your liai-s. ^ Broken as it^s, it makes 
m<)re impression on me tliaii that of the greatest iingcrs.” 

“ Because you are sated with fine voices, .and novelty amuses 
you." , 

“ The language which ho sings has to iny earS a peculiar 
sw(’otness,” rdtunied Oonsuelo,^“ and his melodies have not 
the monotony you seem to imagine; on the contrary, they con- ’ 
tain vt'ry refined and original ideas.** 

” Not for me, who'have been beset by them,** replied Amelia. 
“ At first 1 took some interest in the w'ords, thinking, as do 
the country people, that they were ancient national songs, and 
cuiious in a historical point of view; but as he never repeats 
them twice in the same manner, 1 feel certain they are im- 

A * 
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provisations, and 1 was soon convinced tliat they wctq not 
worth listenin;; to, although our peasant! imagine they find in 
them a symbolical sense which pleases them.*' 

As soon as Consuelo could get rid of Amelia, she ran back 
to the garden, and found Zdonko in the samo place, on tho 
outside of the moat and absorbed in the same jday. Con¬ 
vinced that this unfortunate being had secret relations with 
Albert, she had stealthily entered the kitchen and seized a 
cake made of honey and fine flour, carefully kneaded by the 
canonoss with her own hands. She romeinbored having seen 
Albert, who ate very sparingly, show an instinctive preference 
for this dainty, which his aunt always prepared for him with 
the gi’eatest care. She wrapped it up in a white handkerchief, 
and meaning to throw it across the moat to Zdenko, she called 
to him. But as lie appeared not to wish to listen to her, she 
i^emembei*ed the vivacity with which he had uttered her name, 
and she theretbre*pronounced it in G orman. Zdenko seemed to 
hear it; but he was at that moinnnt in one of his melancholy 
moods, and without looking up, he re[)eated in Gcarman, shak¬ 
ing his head and sighing, “Consolation! Consolation!’* as if 
he would have said, “ I have no further hope of consolation.” 

“Consuelo!” then said the young girl, wishing^o see if her 
Spanish name would reawaken tho joy he had shown on pro¬ 
nouncing it in the morning. 

Immediately Zdonko abandoned his pebbles, and began to 
leap and gambol upon the bank of the moat, throwing up his 
cap into the air, and stretching out his arms to her. uttering 
some very animated Bohemian words with a f:ioe I'adiant with 
pleasure and a flection. ^ 

“Albert,” cried Consuelo Itj him again, as she threw the 
cake across the moat. 

Zdenko seized it, laughing, and did not unfr>ld tho handker¬ 
chief; but he said many things which Consuelo was in despair 
at not being able to understand. She tried to remember one 
phrase in particular, which he repeated several times, accom¬ 
panying it by numerous bows and greetings. Her musical car 
helped her to seize the exact pronuncicatioh, and as soon ns she 
lost sight of Zdenko, who ran off at full speed, she wrote it 
upon her toblets, M'itli tho Venetian orthogriiphy, intending to 
ask Amelia for its meaning. But befoi’o leaving Zdenko "she 
wished to give him something that would testily in the most 
delimte manner to Alhext the interest she fblt for him, and 
haying recalled the crazy being, who came back obedi(mt to her 
voice, she threw him a bouqwit of flowers which sl^e had ga¬ 
thered an hour before in tho green-house, and which, still fresh 
and fragrant, were fastened to her girdle. Zdenko seized it, 
repeated his salutations, renewed his exclamations and gam¬ 
bols, and then burying himself in the dense thicket, where it 
woul^ h^ve.seeinea that only a hare could force a passage, dis¬ 
appeared eniM^ly. Consuelo followed his rapid flight for a 
few momenta -with her eyes, by marking tlio tops of the 
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branches as they moved in a sonth-eastorly direction; but a 
light wind which sprang up rendered her observation useless, 
by agitating all the branches of the coppice, and she re-entered 
the ch3.teaa, more than ever bent upon the prosecution of her 
design. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


AVuen Amelia was asked to translate the phrase which Con- 
sueld'had written upon her tablets and engraved in her memory, 
she replied that she did not understand it at all, although she 
could render it literally by these words:— 

May he who ha» been wronyed nalt/Ue thee** 
“TVrhaps,’* added she. “he refers to Albert or himself, and 
means that wrong has been done them in accusing them of 
madness, as they consider themselves the only sensible men on 
the face of the earth. But what good can it do to seek for the 
meaning of a madman’s t^lk? This Zdcuko occupies your 
imagination much more than he deserves.” 

“ It is the custom of the peasantry in all countries,” replied 
(lonsuolo, “ to attribute to the insane a kind of inspiration, 
higher than that enjoyed by cold and settled minds. 1 have a 
right to retain the prejudices of my class, and I confess I can 
never boliuve that :i madman speaks at random when ho utters 
words which are unintelligible to us.” 

“ Let us see,” said Amelia, “if the chaplain, who is deeply 
versed in all the ancient and modern sayings which our pea¬ 
sants use, knows the meaning of this.!’ And running to the 
good man, she asked him foi; an explanation of Zdenko’s 
words. * 


But these obscure words seemed to strike the chaplain with 
a frightful light. “ In the name of the living God,” cried he, 
turning pale, “whei'e can your ladyship have hoard such 
blasphemy?” 

“ If it be such, I cannot understand its meaning,” replied 
Amelia, laughing; “and therefore I await your explanation.” 

“ Word for Ivord, it is in good German exactly what yon 
Inive just said, madam—‘ May he who has been ivr0nged aalvte 
thee* But if you wish to know the moaning (and ^hardly dare 
to utter it), it is, in the thought of the idolater who^ronounced 
it—‘ Mav tite devil be with thee.' ” ' 

' “ In other words,” returned Amelia, laughing still more 
heartily, “ ‘ Go to the devil.* Well, it is a pretty compliment; 
and this is what you gain, my d«rar Nina, from tedking with a 
fool. You did not think that Zdenko, witli so a^ble a smile 
and such merry grimaces, would utter so ongoUant a wish.” 

“ Zdenko!” cried Bio chaplain. “ Ah! then it is that unfor¬ 
tunate idiot who makes use of such sayings? 1 am glad it is 
worse—I trembled lest it should bo some other person. 


no 


But I was wrong—it could proceed only from a brain crammed 
with the abominations of the anciont heresies. Whence caot 
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he have learned things almost unknown and foi^otton now-a- 
days? The spirit of evil alone can have suggested them to 
him.” 

“ But, after all, it is only a very ^'ulgar oath which the com¬ 
mon people uso in all couuti’ies," rotuined Amelia; “and 
Catholics are no more shocked by it than others.” 

“Do not think so, Baroness,” said the chaplain. “ It is not 
^ malediction in the wandering mind of him who uses it; on 
the contrary, it is a homage, a benediction—and there is the 
This abomination comes from the Lolhards, a detestable 
sect, which engendered tliatof the Vaudois, which engendoi*ed 
that of the Hussites-” 

“Which engendered many others,” said Amelia, assuming 
a grave aii* to mock the goofi priest “ But come, Mr. Chap¬ 
lain, explain to us how it can oo a \i;omplimoiit to recommend 
one's neighbour to the devil.” 

“ The reason is, that in the’^opiniou of the Lollards, Satan 
was not tho enemy of the human race, but on the contrary 
its protector and patron. They held that he was a victim t<» 
iimustice and jealousy. According to them the Archangel 
iKuchael, and the othei* celestial powers who ha«l precipitated 
him into the abyss, were tho real demons, while Ltcifer, Beel¬ 
zebub, Ashtaroth, Astarto, and all tho monsters of hell, atoi'o 
innocence and light themselves. They believed that tlie reign 
of Michael and his glorious host would soon come to an end, 
and that the devil would bo restored and reinstated in heaven, 
w’ith his accursed myrmidons. In hue, they paid him an im¬ 
pious worship, and accoi^led each other by saying, * jl/hv he tvho 
has been ivronged '—that is to say, he who has been imsundei'^- 
stood and unjustly coiidcmnedi—'saifote thee ’—that is, protect 
and assist thee.” 

“ W'cll,” said Amelia, bursting into a fit of laughter, “my 
dear .Nina is certainly under very favourable guardianship, 
and 1 should not he astouished if ^ve should soon have to apidy 
exorcisms to destroy the cHect of Zdeiiko’s incantations upon 
her.” 

Consuelo was somewhat disturbed at this railloiy. She 
was not quite certain lliat the devil was a chimera and hell a 
pwtic fable. She would have been inductnl to sliaru the chap¬ 
lain's indignation and atfright, if provoked at Amelia's laugh¬ 
ter, he had not been at the moment ]>crfectlv ridiculous. Con¬ 
fused and disturbed in aU lior earliest belief "by this contest 
l)etWGcn the superstition of tho one party and the incredulity 
of the other, Consuelo thaf, evening could hardly say her 
prikyers. She inquired into the meaning of all those forms of 
devotion which she ha<l hitherto I'cccived without examination, 
4U)d which no longer satisfied her alamied mind. “ From 
what I hofyp been able to see,” thought she, “ there are two 
kinds of devotion at Venice—that of the monks, tiio nuns, 
and the people, which goes perhaps too far; for it accepts, 
along wiw uie ^nystcries^f religion, all sorts of additional 
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supei^fcitiotis, auoIl as the orco (the demou of the laganes), the 
Horcenes of MalamoccOf the gold-seekers, the horoscope, and 
vovrs to saints for the success of designs, far from pious, and 
ofren far from honest. Then there is that of the higtier clergy 
and of the fashionable world, .which is only a pretence; for 
these people go to church as they go to the theatre—^to .hear 
the music and show themselves: they laugh at cveiythiug and 
examine nothing, in religion, thinking that there is nothing 
serious or binding on the conscience in it, and that it is all a 
inuttes* of form and habit. Am:uleto was not in the least re¬ 
ligious; that M'as one source of grief to me, and I was right to 
hK>k upon his unl>elief with terror. My master Porpora, 
again—what did he believe ? I know not. lie never explained 
himself on that point, and yet ho spoke to mo of Ood and of 
lliviuo things at the most ^oiTowful and the most solemn mo¬ 
ment of my life. But though his >vords struck me forcibly, 
the only impi'essioii they loft was one of terror and uncertainty. ‘ 
lie seemed to believe in a jealous and absolute God, who sends 
inspir.atiou and genius only to those "who arc separated by 
their pride from ihe sullerlngs and the joys of their race. My 
heart regrets this herce religion, and could not adore a Qod 
who shoi^d forbid me to love. Which then is the true God ? 
Who will show him to mo? My poor mother was a believer, 
but with liow^ manv childish idolatries was her worship mingled! 
What am I to believe?—what am 1 to think? Shall 1 say, like 
the thoughtless Amelia, that rcas(.u is the only God?^ But she 
does not know even that God, and cannot show him .to me, 
tor there is no one loss reasonable than she. Can one live 
withont religion? Of what use then would life bc?‘ For what 
object could 1 laboiu*? To what puipose should 1 chensh pity, 
courage, gcnei'osity, a sense of right—1, w'lio am alone in tlio 
universe—^if there be not in that universe a Supreme Being, 
omniscient and full of love, who judges, who ajiproves, who 
jiids, who preserves and blesses me? AVliat sti'etigth, wdiat 
excitement, can those have in life, wdio can dispi'iiso with a hope 
and a love beyond the roacii of human illusions and worldly 
vicissitudes? 

“ Supmne Being !'* cried she in her heart, foi^etting the. 
accustomed form of lierprayer, “teach me what I puglit t<»do. 
Infinite Love! teach me what I ought to love. I|ifmitcWi8- 
dom! teach me what 1 ought to believe." ; 

While thus praying and meditating, she forgot the flight of 
time, aud it was past midnight, M’Heu before retfring to bed 
she cast a glance over the lancisifape now lighted by tlio moon’s 
])aIo boams. The view from her window” was not very oxten< 
slve, owing to the surrounding mountains, but exceedingly 
picturesque. A narrow and winding valley, in the conti'c of 
which sparkled a mountain sti'eam, lay befoi'e her, Its meadows 
gently undulating until tliey reached the base of the surround- 
inghills, which shut in the horizon, except where at intervals 
they opened to permit the eye to discovci' still moi'o distant 
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steeper ranges, clotlied to the very sammit with d^trlc green Arn. 
The last rays of the setting moon shone full on the principal 
feataxes of this soinbro but striking landscape, to which tho 
dai^ fbliago of the evergreens, the pent-up water, and the 
rocks covered with moss and i^y, imparted a stern and savago 
aspect. 

while comparing this country with all those she had tra¬ 
versed in her childhood, Consnolo was struck with an idea that 
had not before occurred to her; viz. that the landscape before 
her was not altogether now to her, whether she had formerly 
passed through this part of Bohemia, or seen elsewhere placM 
very similar. “ We travelled so much, my mother and I,** said 
she to herself, “ that it would not be astoiiisliing if I had al¬ 
ready been here. I have a distinct recollection of Dresden and 
Vienna, and wo may have crossed Bohemi.a in going from one 
.of those cities to tho*other. Still it would be strange if wc had 
received hospitality in one of the out houses of this very castle 
ill which I am now lodged as a young lady of consequence; or 
if we had by our ballads earned a morsel of bread at the door 
of some one of those cabins, whore Zdenko now stretches out 
his hand for alms and sings his ancient songs—Zdenko, the 
w'underiug artist, m'Iio is my equal and fellow, although ho no 
longer seems so.” 

Just at that moment her eyes were directed^ towards the 
Sciireckcnstein, the summit of which could be perceived alnDvo 
a nearer eminence, and it seemed to her that this fearful spot 
was crowned by a reddish light which faintly tinged the trans¬ 
parent azure of the sky She fixed her attention upon it, and 
saw the flickering liglit incroase, become extinct, ana reappear, 
until at last it shone so clearand decided that she could not 
attribute it to an illusion of her senses. Whether it was tho 
temporary retreat of a band <if Zingari, or the haunt of some 
brigand, it was not the less certain that the Schreckenstein was 
occupied at that moment l-y living beings; and Consuelo, after 
her simple and fervent prayer to tho Ood of truth, was no 
longer disposed to licliove in the existence of the fantastic and 
evil-minded spirits witli which the popular tradition peopled 
the mountain. But was it not more probaidy Zdenko who 
had kindled the fire, to shield himself from the cold of the 
night? And if it wore Zdenko, was it not to w.arm Albert 
that the dried branches of the forest were buyiing at that mo¬ 
ment? This luminous appearance was often seen upon the 
SelireclttQstoin: it was spoken of with terror, and a.ttributed to 
something supernatural, ^hhad been said a thousand times 
that it emanated from the eiicliantcd trunk of Ziska*s old oak. 
But tho Hyssiite no longer existed; at least it lay at tho bottom 
of tbo rayli^ and the red light still shone on the summit of 
tha mouali^aijn. Why did not this mysterious light-house in¬ 
duce institute a search there for the supposed retreat 

of Alb^t , * 

“ OK# i^thy of devout minds I” thought Consuelo; “ arc you 
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a booq of Providence, or an infirmity of weak and imperfect 
natainiit’^ She asked herself at the same time if she shonld 
have the courage to go alone at that hour to the Schrecken- 
stein; and she decided that, actuated by, benevolence and 
chaiity, she could daro all. But she could adopt this flattering 
conclusion with perfect safety, as the sti’ict closing of the 
chateau left her no opportunity of executing her dcsippi. 

In the morning she awoke full of zeal, and hurried to the 
Schreckenstein. All was silent and deserted. The grass was 
untrodden around the Stone of Terror; tlierc was no trace of 
fire, no vestige of the presence of last night’s guests. She wan> 
derod over the mountain in every direction, hut found nothing 
which could indicate their presence. She called Zdenko on 
every side; she tried to whistle, in order to see if she could 
awaken the barkings of Cynabre, and shouted her own name 
several times. She uttered the word “consolation'’ in all the lan¬ 
guages she knew; she sang some sti'ains of her Spanish hymn, 
and even of Zdeuko's Bohemian uir, which she remembered 
perfectly. But in vain. IMio crackling of the dried lichens 
under her feet, and the murmuring of the mysterious watei’s 
which ran beneath Uie rocks, -were the only sounds that an¬ 
swered her/ii 

Fatigued by this useless search, she was about to retire after 
having taken a inoineut’s i*cst upon the stone, when she saw at 
her fiiot a broken and withered rose-leaf. She took it up, exa¬ 
mined it, and after 21 moment's reflection felt convinced that 
it must be a leaf of the bouquet she had thrown to Zdenko, for 
the mountain did not produce wild roses, even if it had been 
the season for them, and as yet tlie«fwei*e none in flower ex¬ 
cept in the gi*een-hou.se of the gateau. This faint indication 
consoled her for the apparent fruitlossness of her walk, and 
loft her more than ever convinced that it was at theBchreckeii- 
stein they must hope to find Albert, , 

But in whatHsave of this imponetrable.mountain ^as he con¬ 
cealed? He was not then always there, or perhaps he was at 
that moment buried in a fit of cataleptic insensibility: or ra¬ 
ther perhaps Consuelo had deceived herself when si* attributed 
to her voice some power over him, and the venera|uon he had 
professed for her viLas hut -a paroxysm of his madness which 
nad left no trace in his raemorv. Perlijms at this tjry moment 
he saw and heard her, laughed at her cflbrts, and 4<3spised her 
useless attempts. 

At this last thought (Jonsuelo felf a burning hlmsh mount to 
her cheeks, and shu hastily left tho Schrcckenstein,^ almost re¬ 
solving never to return there. However, she left a little basket 
of fruit which she had brought with her. 

But on the morrow she found tho basket in the same place, 
untouched. Even the leaves which covei'ed the fruit had not 
been disturbed by any carious hand. Her offering had been 
disdained, or else neitner Albert nor Zdenko had been there; 
imd yet the ruddy light of a fire of fir branches had again 
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dhbiie ihe previous ni.^ht upon the summit of ihe mountain. 
Oonsuelo had watched until daylight in order to observe it 
closelv. She had several times seen Ihe brightness diminish, 
and then increase, as if a vigilant hand hod supplied nonrish- 
inent to the flame. No ono had seen any Zingari in the 
neighbourhood. No stranger had been remarked in the paths 
of the forest; and all the peasants whom Consnelo questioned 
respecting the luminous appearance of the Stone of Terror, 
answered her in bad German, that it was not good to search 
into those things, and that people ought not to interfere in the 
altairs of the other world. 

Nine days liad now elapsed since Albert hatl disappeared. 
This was tno longest absence of the kind that liad ever taken 
place, and this protracted delay, united to the gloomy omens 
which had ushered iu his thirtieth Birthday, was not calculated 
to revive the hopes of the family. At last they began to be 
seriously alarmed: (IJount Christian did nothing nut utter 
heart-breaking sighs; the baron went to hunt without a thought 
of killing anything; the chaplain offered up an extra number 
of prayers; Amelia no longer dared to laugh or converse as 
usual; and the canoness, pale and weak, unablo to pursue her 
household cares, and forgetful of her tapestry wi»rk, told her 
beads from morning till night, kf'pt little tapers burning before 
the imago of the Virgin, and seemed stoop«3d lower by a foot 
than usual. Consuelo ventured to propose a thorough and 
careful examination of the Schi’eckenstcin, related what re¬ 
searches she had made there, and nientio^ied to the canoness 
privately the cireumstmeo of tho rose-leaf, and the careful 
watch which she had kept all-night on the luminous summit 
of the mountain. But the preparations which Wescoslawa 
proposed to mako for tho search, soon caused Consuelo to 
repent of having spoken so fraiiklv. U'he canoness wished to 
have Zdeuko seized and b'rrifieci by threats,, to equip and 
provide fifty men with torches and muskets, and whilst tho 
chaplain should pronounce his most torribli' exorcisms upon 
the fatal stone, that the baron, followed by Haus and his most 
courageous attendants, should institute a regular siege of the 
Schreokenstein in the middle of tho night. To surprise Albert 
in this manner would be the sure way to throw him into a state 
of derangement, and perhaps oven of violent fi’onzy; and (.!ori- 
suclo, therefore, by force of aiguments and prayci's, prevailed 
ppon Wenceslawa not to».takc any stop without her advice. 
What she proposed was, to leave tho chateau the following 
night, and Jiccompaniod only tyy the canoness, and followed at 
a aistance bv flans and tin' chaplain tmly, to examine tho fire 
of the Scjhn.'ckenstein on the spot. But this resolution was 
beyond the strong^ of tlie canoness. »She was firnily pei*6uaded 
that an assembly of demons was held on the Stone of Terror, 
and all that Consfielo could obtain was, that the draw¬ 
bridge shottl^ bo lowered at midnight, and that the baron with 
some otbeb Volunteers should follow her, without arms and in 
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the greatest silence. It was agr^ that this attempt sbotdd 
1 m Concealed from Count Christian, whose great age and 
feeble hoalth unfitted him for such an expediwon in the eold 
and nnwholosome night air, and whb would yet wish to join it 
if he were informed. All was executed as Consuelo desii^. 
The baj’on, the chaplain, and Hans accompanied her. Sbs 
advanced alone, a hundred steps in front <h her escort, and 
asconded the Sohreckenstein with a courage worthy of Brada- 
inante.But in proportion as she approached, tho'brightness, 
which 8(jeriied to issue in rays from tiie fissures of the rock was 
extinguished by degrees, and when she reached the summit, 
profound darkness enveloped the mountain from the summit 
ttj the base. A deep silence and gloomy solitude reigned all 
iiround. 8ho called Zdonko, Cynabre, and even Albert 
although in uttering the latter name her voice trembled. All 
w^as mute, and echo alone answered her unsteafiy voice. 

She returned towards her companions completely disheo^ 
oned. They praised her courage to the skies, and ventured in 
their turn to exploi-e the spftt she had just quitted, but udtiiout 
success; and^all returned in silence to the ch&teau, where the 
canoness, who waited for them at the gate, felt her last hope 
vaiiisli at ti*eir recital. 


CIUPTER XXXIX. 

CoxsuELO, after receiving the thanks of the goodWeneeslawa, 
and the kiss which she imprinted upon her forehead, proceeded 
towards her apartment cautiously, jp order not to awaken 
Amelia, from whom the enterprise had been concealed. She 
slept on the first lloor, while tlA chamber of the canoneiis was 
in the basement story. But in ascending the stairs she let her 
light fall, and it was extinguished before she coul|[ recover Jt, 
She thought she could easily find her vray without'lt, especially 
as the day began to dawn; but whether from abs|@^ce of mind, 
or that her courage, after an exertion too g^ent for her 
^ex, abandoned her of a sudden, was so much agitated that 
on reaching the story on which iier apartment was,Situated, she 
<li<l not stop there, but continued to ascend to th^uppor stemy, 
and entered the gallery leading to Albert’s chamb#, which was 
hituatod almost iinmcdiatoly over hers. But ihe stopped, 
chilled with affright, at the euti'ance of the galle^, on seeing 
a thin dark form glide along belbrq her, as if its feet did not 
touch the lloor, and enter the chamber tow'ards wl^ch Oonsnelo 
was l^steiiing under the idea ^hat it was her own. In the 
midsf of her terror she had presenco of mind enough to exa¬ 
mine tliis figure, and to ascertain by a rapid glance in the 
indistinct light of the dawn that it woi'^Hb® 
of Zdenko. But what was he going to do nr Oonsuolo’s apart¬ 
ment at such an hour, and w'itti wnat ziMssage ct)idd ho nave 
been entrusted for her? She did not feel disposed to enconntef 
such a tfito-Jt-teto, and descended the stairs to seek the canon- 
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ess; but upon reaching tlio flight bolow' she rocogiiiscd ht*r 
corridor and the door ot her apartment, and perceived tluit it 
was Albert's into Avhich she liad just seen Zdenko enter. 

Then a thousand conjectures pi'osentcd themselves to her 
mind, wliich liad now boeome somewhat composed. Ilow couhl 
the idiot liare penetrated at night into u castle so well guarded 
and so carcTully ex:iinincd every evening by the canoness ajid 
the dumesiini>^ This apparition of Zdetiko confirmed her in 
the idea which she had always cutortaiuod, that theivi was 
some secret outlet from the cnliteau, and perhaps a subter¬ 
ranean cominunicatioa with tiie Schreckoustein. ran to 
knock at the door of the canoness, who was shut up in lier 
gloomy cell, and who uttered a loud cry on seeing her appean 
without a light, and somewhat pale. Be not disturbed, my 
dear madam,” said the young girl; “I have just inet.witli a 
strange occurr^nce, but one wdiich need not terrify you in the 
least. 1 have just seen Zdenko enter Count Albert's cham¬ 
ber.” 


“Zdenko! you must be dreaming, my child; howccmldliphavc 

g ot in? I closed all the gates with the same care as usual, and 
uring the whole of your trip to the Schrcckenstoiu I kept good 
guard; the bridge was raised, and when you had .vll crossed it 
on youi' return, 1 reniainc'd behind to stie it r;iised again.” 

” However that maybe, madam, Zdenko is nevertheless in 
Count Albert’s chainlK*r. You have only to go there to he 
convinced of it.” 

“I will go immfKliately,” replied the canoness, “and drive' 
him out .'IS ho deserves." The wretched creature must haw 
come in during the da^. But what object could ho have in 
coming here? Most jirobably he is looking for Albcri, or has 
come to wait for him—a sure proof, my poor child, that lio 
knows no more where he is than wo do oiirs»'l.vcs.” 

“Well, let us question liiin, however,” said Coiisuolo. • 

“In one instant,” said the <'anoness, who in preparing for 
bed had taken off two of hci* pcjtticoats, and who conaijU'i'ed 
herself too lightly dresse,d witli tlio remaining three; “ I caiinat 
present inysolf thus before a man, my dear. Go and look for 
the chaplain or niy brother the baron, Avhichcvcr you can find 
first—we must not t'x])ose ourselvi's alone before tliis cra/y 
man. But what am J thinking of?—a young person like you 
cannot go and knock at the doors of these gentlemen. 'iV'ait 
a moment, I will hurry; 1 shall be ready in op instant.” 

And she began to rcarr/Juge he-r dress; tlio more slowly be¬ 
cause sbe was hurried, and becau‘»c, her regular habits being 
deranged, sbe hardly knew Vhat she was jibout. Coiisucld, 
impatient at so long a delay, during which Zdenko migJit have 
time to leave Albert’s chamber, and hide himself in the castle 
so that he could not be found, recovered all her onc'rgy. “ J3ettr ^ 
madam,” said she, lighting a candle, “ will you please to call 
the gentlemen ? I wiU go in the moan time and see that Zdenko 
does not escape us.” 
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She mounted the two flights haBtily; and with a courageous 
hand*<^ened Albert's door, which yielded without I'esistance; 
but she tbund the apartment deserted. She entered a neigh¬ 
bouring cabinet, raised all the curtains, and oven ventured to 
look under the bed and behind the furniture. Zdonko was no 
longer there, and had left no trace of his entrance. 

“ There is no one here,” said she to the canoness, who came 
trotting along followed by Hans and the chaplain: the baron 
was already in bed and Mieep, and they could not awaken him. 

” 1 Ix^in to fear,” said the chaplain, a little dissatisfied at 
the fright they had given him, “ that the signora Forporina 
may have been the dupe of her own fllasions- ” 

” No, Mr. Chaplain,” replied Consuelo quickly, “no one here 
is less so than I am.” 

“ And in truth no one has more courage and steady friend¬ 
ship,” replied the good man; “but in your ardent hope you 
imagine, signora, that you see indications where unhappily 
none exist." 

“ Father,” said the canoness, “the Forporina has the courage 
of a lioq united to the wisdom of a sage. If she has seen 
Zdenko, Zdeiiko has beqn here. We must search for him 
through tb(*wholo house; and as, thank God! every outlet is 
well closed; he cannot escape us.” 

They roused the domestics and searched everywhere. Not a 
chest of di'awers did th<ty leave unopened, nor a piece of fur¬ 
niture unmoved. They displaced all tlic forage in the grana¬ 
ries, and Hans had even the simplicity to look into the baron’s 
great boots. But Zdenko was not foiyid there, any more than 
elsewhere. They began to think that Consuelo must have 
been dreaming; but she remaiifed more tliau over convinced of 
the necessity of discovering the secret outlet fi'om the chateau, 
iind resolved to employ all her energy in the attempt. She had 
taken but a few hours’ repose when she comm^mbed her exa¬ 
mination. The wing of the building containing her apart¬ 
ment (in which was Albert's also) rested against, and was 
as it were supported by the hill. Albert himself had chosen 
this picturesque utuation, which enabled him - to enjoy a 
fine 'new towards the south, and to.have on theeast^n side 
a pretty little garden, occupying a terrace on a Icffel with the 
) cabinet in which he studied. He had a great taste for flowers, 
and cultivated some very rare species upon this ^nare of soil 
which had been brought to the ban'qp summit of eminence. 
The terrace was sarrounded by a heavy freestone wall about 
breast-high, built upon the shelving rock, and from this ele¬ 
vated post tlie (^e commanded the precipice on the other side, 
and a portion of the vast serrated outline of the Bochmerwald. 
Consuelo, who had not before visited this spot, admired its 
bcautifal situation and pictui'esquo airangomont, and requested 
the chaplain to explain to her what use was formerly made of 
the terrace, before the castle had been transform^ from a 
fortress into a baronial I'osidotico. • 
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“ It was,” said he, “ an anoieut bastion, a sort of fortified 
platform, whence tho garrison could observe the movements of 
troops in tho valley and upon the smTouudiug mountains. 
There is no pass through tho mountains which cannot be <lis> 
covered from this spot. Formerly a high wall with loopholes 
on all sides surrounded tho platform, and pi'otectod its occu¬ 
pants from tho arrows and balls of an enemy.” 

And what is this ?” asknd Consuelo, approaching a cishjrn 
which was in the centre of the parteri-e, and into which there wa s 
a desoent hy means of a narrow, steep, and winding staircase. 

“That is a cistoni which always furnished an abundant 
supply of excellent rock-water to tho besieged—a resource of 
incalculable value to a stronghold.” 

“ Then this water is good to drink?” said Consuelo, exa¬ 
mining the greenish and mos3-coi,vored water of the cistern. 
“ It seems to me quite muddy.” 

“ It is no longer good, or at least it is not always so, and 
Count Albert only uses it to water his ilowers. I must tell 
you that for two years an extraoinlinary phenomenon has oc¬ 
curred in this cistern. The spring—for it is one, the 8ourc<? of 
which is mui ‘0 or less distant in tiie heart of the mountain—h:is 
become intermittent. Foi* whole weeks tho level ^,h extraordi¬ 
narily low, and w'hen that is tho case Count Albert has wat<*r 
drawn hy Zdenko from the well in tho great court, to refresh 
his cherished plants. Then, all of a sudden, in the cour.se of 
a single night and sometimes even in an hour, the cihteni is 
filled with a lukewarm water, muddy as you now sec it. 
iSometimes it empties rapidly; at others the water remains a 
long time, and is purified by degrees, until it beuoiuds cold and 
limpid as rock-crystal. A phenomenon of this kind must have 
taken place last night, for even yesterday 1 sa w the cistern 
clear and quite full, and now it lo(»ks muddy as if it had boon 
emptied and filled anew.” 

“ Then those phenomena do not occur iht- regular intervals?” 

“ Hy no means, and 1 should have examined them with can*, 
if Count Albert, who prohibits all entrance to his apartments 
and garden, with that gloomy reserve which choractorizos all 
his actions, had not forbidden mo the amusement. I have 
thought, and still think, that the bottom of the cisteru is choked 
up by mosses and wall plants, which at times clostf the entrance 
of tlie subterranean waters, and afterwards yield to the force 
of the spring.” 

“ But how do you oxphwn tho sudden disappeaniuco of tho 
water at other times?” 

“ the griiat quantity \/nicli tho count uses to water his 
flowers.” 

“Bat it seems to me that it would require groat labour to 
empty tliis cistern. It cannot be very deep, thou?” 

“Xotdoep! It is impossible to find the bottom.” 

th@(t case, your explanation is not satisfactory,” said 
ConiMielo, stmek by tho chaplaiu’.s stupidity. 
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“ Well, find a better,” returned he, somewhat confused, and 
a little piqued at his own want of saffacity. 

“ Certainly I will find a bettor,” thought Consuelo, who felt 
deeply interested in the capricious changes of the fountain. 

“ If you ask Count Albert what it signifies,” continued the 
chaplain, desirous to display a little witty incivdulity, in onler 
to jxicover his superiority in the eyes of the (dear-sighted 
stranger, “ he will tell you that these are his mother's tears, 
M'hich dry up and are renewed again in the bosom of the moun¬ 
tain. The famous Zdenko, to whom you attribute so much 
]>onetration, w'ould sweiu* to you that there is a siren cou- 
ceal(’d therein, who sings most '^xciuisitely to those w'ho have 
cars to hoar iu;r. Between them they have bapti/.ed this well 
< ho Fountoht of Tears. Tt is a very poetic explanation, and 
thosi' who believe in pagan iijil)les may ho satisliod with it.” 

**I shall not he satisfied with it,” thought Consuelo; “I 
will know how these tears are dried.” 

“ As for myself,” pursued the chaplain, ” 1 have thought there 
must be an osoapt! of the wat(‘r in some corner of tht^cistem.” 

” It seems to me,” replied Consuelo, “ that unless tnat wore 
so, the cistern, being supplied by a spring, would constantly 
overflow.” • 

“ Dctuhtless, doubtless,” said the chaplain, not wishing to 
appear as if he had thought of that for the first time; “very 
h rtle »!oiisideration must make that apparent. But there must 
he some nunarkable derangement in the channels of the water, 
since, it no Ifuiger preserves the same level it did formerly.’' 

“ Are they iiatui-al channels, or aq^ueducts rondo by the hands 
ofmonV” asked the, persov(*ririg Cou^elo: “that is what I 
should wish to krifiw.” • 

'* That is Avhat no one can ascertain,” replied the chaplain, 
“ since Count Alb<irt does not wish to have hi.s precious foun¬ 
tain touched, and lias absolutely forbidden that it should bo 
cleaned out.” 

“ I was certain of it,” said t.'onsuelo, retiring; “and I think 
you w'ould do w’cll to respect his wishes, for Cod knows wdiat 
mistbrtiino would happen to him if any one at^emxited to 
tliwart his siren!” 

“ I am beginning to ho convinced,” said the cllaplain, ou 
quitting Consuelo, “ that this young person’s mm4 is no less 
deranged than the count’s. Can insanity bo contagious? Or 
did ^faster Porpona scud lier to us, in oriier that toe country 
air might restore her brain to a hciflthy conditioii? To see 
the ]>ertinacity witli which she made mo explain the mystery 
of the cistern, one would suppose fliat sho was the daughter of 
some engineer of tho Venetian canals, and wished to appear 
well informed on the matter; but t see by her last words, as 
well as by tlui hallucinations sho had respecting Zdenko this 
morning, and the pleasant excursion she led ua last night to 
the SchreckensUuii, that it is a phantasy of the sarao nature. 
Can it be possible that sho expects tqfind Count Albert at tho 
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bottom of this well? Unfortunate young People! would tliat 
you could find there reason and truth!" Thereupon tho 
good chaplain proceeded to repeat his breviary while waiting 
for tho dmncr-nour. 

" It must be/* thought Cousuelo on her side, “ that idleness 
and apathy engender a singular weakness of mind, since this 
holy man, who has read and learned so much, has not the 
least suspicion of my presentiment respecting that fountain. 
And yet they call Zdenko imbecile!” So saying, Consuelo 
went to give the young baroness a music lesson until the time 
should ai'rivo when she could renew her examination. 


CILA.PTEU XL. 


"Have yon ever been present at'the falling of the water, or 
seen it reaseend?** said Consuelo in a low voice to tho chaplain, 
ns he sat comfortably digesting his dinner during tho evening. 

" What! what din you say?" jisrled he, boundmg up in liis 
chair, aifd rolling his great round eyes. 

" 1 was speaking to you of the cistern,” returned she, without 
being disconcerted; " have you ever yourself observed the o;:- 
currenco of the phenomenon?" 

" Ah! yes—the cistern—I I’emember,** replied he with a smile * 
of pity. "Therer’ thought he, "her crazy fit has attacked 
her again.” 

“ But you have not answered my question, my dear chap¬ 
lain,** said Consuelo, who pursued her object 'with that kind of 
eagerness which characterised all her thoughts and actions, 
and which was not prompt^ in the least by any malicious 
feeling towards the worthy man. 

" I must coufoss, mademoisollc,” niplied he, coldly, " that 1 
was never fortunate enough to observe that to which you re¬ 
fer, and 1 assure you I never lost my sleep on that account.*’ 

" Oh! I am very certain of that,” replied the impatient Con¬ 
suelo. 


The chaplain shrugged his shoulders, and with a. groat ef¬ 
fort rose from his chair in order to escape from so very ai'dent 
an inquirer. 

" Well! since no one here is willing to lose an hour’s slec]) 
for so important a discovery, I will devote my whole night to 
it if necessa^,’* thought Consuelo; and whilp waiting for tho 
hour of i^tiring, she wrapped herself in her mantle and x>ro- 
coeded to take a torn in the garden. 

The night was cold and bright, and tho mists of evening dis¬ 
persed in proportion as tho moon, then full, ascended towards 
the empyrean. The stars twinkled more palely at her ap¬ 
proach, and the atmosphere was dry aud cleai*. Consuelo, 
ex£^d bat not overjpowered by tho mingled elTects of fatigue, 
Mhep, and the generous but perhaps rather unhealthy 
sympoliiyjdie expeiioneed for Albert, felt a slight sensation of 
fever which the cool cveifiiig air could not dissipate. It soemedi 
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to lior Jis ifsliotoUiilicd upon the fulfilinciit of hor ciitorpriso, nna 
:i romantic pi’esentiincnt wliicli she intei'protcd as a command < 
and pnoouragcment from Providence, kept her mind uneasy 
and agitated. Bite seated herself upon a little grassy hillocK 
studded witli larches, and hogau to listen to tno feeble and 

S laintive sound of tho ttreanuet a.t the bottom of the valley. 

ut it seemed to her as if another voice, still more sweet and 
plaintive, mingled with the mtirmuriugs of tho water, and by 
degrees floated upwards to her ears. She stretched herself 
upon the turf, in order, being nearer tho earth, to hear better 
those light sounds which the breeze wafted towards her every 
momoiit. At last she distinguished Zdenko’s voice. He sang 
in Herman, and by degrees she could distinguish the following 
wonls, tolerably well airanged to a Bohemian air, which was 
characterised by tho same ^mplo and plaintive expression as 
those she had airoa<iy heard. 

“ There is down there, down there, a soul in pain and in 
labour, M'hich awaits lier deliverance. 

“ Her deliverance, her consolation, so often promised. 

“ Tho deliverance seems enchained, the consolation seems 
pitiless. 

“ Them is ^lown Uiere, doMTii there, a soul in pain and in 
labour, which is weary of waiting.” 

^V^hen tlK3 voice ceased singing, Consuelo rose, looked in 
every direction for Zdenko, searched tlio whole park and 
garden to find him, cjillod him in various places, but was 
obliged to return to the castle without having seen him. 

But an hour afterwards, when the whole household had 
joined in n long prayer for Count Albef t, and when everybody 
hafl retired to r<‘..st, Consuelo haatoiicd to place hersdf near the 
Fountain of Tears, and seating ITcrsclf upon the margin amid 
the thick mosses {jjid water plants which grew there naturally, 
and t ho irises which Albert had planted, sho fixed her eyes 
upon the motionless water, in which the moon, then anivedat 
the zenith, was reflected as in a mirror. 

Ai’frr waiting almost an hour, and just as the courageous 
maiden, overcome by fatigue, felt her eyelids growing heavy, 
she was aroused by a slight noise at the surface of tho water. 
She opened her eyes, and saw the spectrum of the^Snoon agi- 
t.atcd, broken, and at last spread in luminous circlol upon the 
min’or of tho finintain. At the saine time a dftll rushing 
sound, at first imperceptible but soon impetous, became appa¬ 
rent, and slie saw tho water gradually sink, whirling about as 
in a funnel, and in less than a quarter of an hour disappear in 
the depths of the abyss. • 

8ho vontiirod to descend several steps. The spiral staimnse, 
which appeared to have been built for the purpose of permitting 
tho household to reach at pleasure the varying level of tho 
■water, was formed of gi'anitc blocks half buried in the rock, or 
hewn out of it. These slimy and slippe^ steps aflbrded no 
means of support, and were lost in the frightful depth. The 
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dnrknossy and the noise of the water which still splashed at the 
bottom of the inimoas'irable precipice, joined to the impossibi¬ 
lity of treadintf socarely with her delicate feet upon the stringy 
ooze," arrested Consuclo in lior inup^l attempt: she asccndod 
backwards with great difficulty, and seated herself, terrihed 
and trembling, upon the first step. 

In the moan time, the water still seemed to be continually 
receding into the bt>8om of the earth. The noise became more 
and more remote, till at last it ceased entirely, and Consuelo 
pondered on the nropriety of getting a light in onier to examine 
the interior of tne cistern as far as possible from above; but 
she fear<id to miss the arrival of him whom she expected, and 
remained patient and motionless for nearly an hour longer. 
At last she thought she perceived a i’eeble glimmer at the 
bottom of the well, and leaning anxiously forward, saw that 
the wavering light ascended little by little. In a short time . 
she was no longer iii doubt; Zdenko was ascending the spiral 
8tairc:ise, aidedeby an iron chain which was secured to the 
rocky sidAs. The n(dse which he made in raising the chain 
from* time to time and again letting it fall, nruwTo (’ousuelo 
a-ware of tlic existence of this species of halustrade, which 
ceased at a certain height, and which she could neither roc nor 
suspect. Zdenko carred a lantern which ho luiiig on a hook 
sot apaii; for this purpose and inserted in the rock about 
twenty feet below the surface of tho soil; then be mounted 
the rest of the staircase lightly and rapidly, without any chain 
or apparent means of support. Flowover, Oonsuedo, who ob¬ 
served everything witb. the greatest attention, saw that he 
helped himself along by catejiing hold of certain projecting 
points in the rock, of some wa?!! plants more vigorous than the 
rest, and of some bent nails which stood out from the sides, 
and with which he seemed perfectly familiar. As soon as he 
had ascended high enough to see Consuelo, she concealed her¬ 
self frfnn his view by stooping Indiiud the semicircular stone 
wall which bordered the well, and which was interrupted only 
at tho entrance of the steps. Zdenko emerged into tho light, 
and began slowly tf) gather flowers in the garden with groat 
care and as if making a selection, until he had formed a large 
bouquet. Then he entered Albert’s study, and through the 
glass door Consuelo saw him fV»r a long wdiile moving th«j 
books, and searching for one which ho appeartMl at last to have 
found; for he returned towards tho cistern, laughing and 
talking to himself in a satisfied tone, but in a low and almost 
inaudiide voiee, so much dH he soom divided between the 
necessity of muttering to hirasolf, according to his usual cus¬ 
tom, and the fear of awakening the family in the castle. 

Consuelo had not yet asked her-self whether she should ad¬ 
dress him, and requo.‘«t him to comluct hei- to Albej-t; and it 
must ba^onfipe^d that, at that moment, confounded by what 
she sawt^s^^^uragod in the midst of her enterprise, joyous at 
having (iiaik>vered what she so much longed to know, but at 
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the 'same time disinayo(l at the thoughts of desceuding into thje 
entrails of the earth and tho abyss of water, she did not feei 
sufficient courage to go forward to the end, [)ut allowed Zdenko 
to descend as ho had mounted, resume his lantern and dis¬ 
appear, singing in a Foioe which gained coniidenco as he sank 
inti) the depths of his i-etreat— 

“ The deliverance is enchained, the consolation is pitiless." 

With outstretched neck tuid palpitating heart, Oonauelo had 
his name ten times upon her lips to recall him. She was about 
to decide by a heroic effort, wdien she suddenly reflected that 
such a surprise might make the unfortunate man stagger upon 
tho difl'icult and dangoifms staircase, and perhaps lose his 
looting. Sho retrained thoiefore, protnising herself that she 
would be more couragoous on the next day at the right time. 

She waited some tune IdUger to see the’wat<n’ again ascend, 
and this time the phenomenon took place much more speedily. 
Hardly fifteen minutes hud elapsed fi’om her losing the sound 
of Zdenko’s voice and the light of bis bmtcni, before a dull 
noise like tho distant ruinlJling of thunder was hoard, and the 
water, rushing with violonec, ascemb'd, whirling and dashing 
against the walls of its pr'sou like a seething caldjxm. This 
sudden irrSption of water lia»i something so frightful in its 
appearance, that Oonsuelo trembled for poor Zdenko, asking 
lici’solf if, in 8fK>rting with sucli dangers and governing thus tho 
forccis of nature, there was no risk of his being overptiwercd by 
the violence of the current, and of her sooing him float to the 
surface of tho fountain, droMmed and bruised like the slimy 
plants M'hich wi‘re tossed on its A^'avl^. 

Still the moans of accompUgliing tiiis must bo very simple! 
it only needed perhaps to lowir or raise a flood-gatej perhaps 
only to ]»lac(* a stone on his arrival and nnuovo it on his return. 
But might not®this man, always so absent and lost in his 
strange? reveries, be mistaken, and remove the stone a little too 
soon? (Jould lu* liave com(' by the subteiTanca^ path which 
gave passage to the w'ater of tho spring? “Nevertheless 1 
must pass it "with him, or without him,” said Cofpsuelo, “ and 
that no later than tho coining night; fm' there is ^oim there a 
swaI in Inhmtr and in pain, which wails fm' me, ^nd which is 
wear}! of wmtinn. These w'ords were not sung un^tentionally, 
and it was not without some, object that Zdenko, who detests 
(lermaii and pronounces it w’itli difficulty, m.ade use of that 
language to-day.” , 

At last she retired to rest, but she had terrible dreams all 
the rest of the night. Her fcveifcwas gradually gaining ground. 
She did not perceive it, so strong did she feel her courage and 
rr>solution; but every moment sbe started out of her sleep, 
imagining herself btill upon tlie steps of that frightful staircase, 
and unable to n^asceiul, while the w’ater rose lielow hei* with 
the roar of thunder and the rapidity of lightning. She was so 
changed the next day that everybody remarked the iilteratlon 
in her features. The chaplain was unable to refrain from con- 
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ficfng to the canouess, that this agreeable and obliging person 
appeared to him to have her brain somewhat deranged; and 
the good Wencesliiwji, who was not accustomed to see so much 
courage and devotion, began to fear that tlie Poiporina was a 
very imaginative young lady, and had a very excitable nervous 
temperament. She relied too much on her good doors cas(3d 
in iron, and her faithful keys always jipgiing in her girdle, to 
give credence for any length of time to tho enti’anco and 
escape of Zdonko the night before tho hist. She therefore 
spoke to Consuolo in affoctionato and compassionato terms, be¬ 
seeching her not to identify hersf'lf with the unhappiness of the 
family so as to destroy her health, and made an effort to inspire 
her with hopes of lier nephew’s speedy return, which she herself 
in the secret recesses of her heart began to lose. 

But she was agitated at once by sentiments of fear and hope, 
when C/onsueJo, with a look glowing with satisfaction and a 
smile of gentle pride, replied, You nave good reason to hope, 
dear mimain, and to wait Mith confidence. Count Albert is 
alive and as I hope not very ill; for in his retreat ho is still 
interested in his books and dowers. 1 am certain of it, and 
could give you proofs." 

“What (lo you moan to say, my dear child?" cried the 
canoness, struck by her air of conviction. “What have you 
learned? what have you discovered ? Speak, in the name of 
Heaven! restore life to a despairing family!" 

“ Say to Oomit Christian that his son lives and is not far 
from this. This is as true as that 1 love and respect you." 

The canoness rose for the purpose of hastening to *lier bro¬ 
ther, who had not yet descended to the saloon; but a look 
and a sigh from tlie chaplain arrested her steps. 

“ liet us not inconsiderately ihspire such joyful hopes in inv 
poor Christian's breast," said she, sighinur iv lier turn. “ If 
the fact should contradict your sweet ijromises, rny dear child, 
wo should give a death-bloV to his unhappy father." 

“ Then you doubt my words?” replied the astonished Con- 
suelo. 

“ God forbid, noble Nina! But you may be undei* an illu¬ 
sion. Alas, this has happened so often to ourselves! You say 
that you have proofs, inv dear duiightcr—can you not mention 
them ?” 

“ I cannot—at least it seems to me I ought not,” said Con • 
suelo, somewhat embarrassed. “1 have discovered a secret 
to which Count Albert evidently attaches great importance, 
and 1 do not think 1 can reveal it without his pennission." 

“ Without his permission ?" tiried tho canoness, looking at 
the chaplain irre.solutely. “Can she have seen him?" The 
chaplain shrugged his shoulders imperceptibly, not compre¬ 
hending the pain his incredulity inflicted on the poor canoness. 

“ I hove not seen him,” returned Consuelo; “ but 1 shall see 
him BOGO,; and so will you, I hope. But 1 fear I should retard 
his return if 1 thwarted his wishes by my indiscretion." 
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“ May Divine truth dwell in your heai't, generous creatu; 
and raeak through your lips!” said Wencoslawa, looking a%F 
hoi* >nth anxious and pitying eyes. “ Keep your secret if you 
have one, and restore Albert to us if it be in your power. All 
that 1 know is, that if this be I'ealized I will embrace your 
knees, as at this moment 1 kiss your poor forehead—^which is 
moist and burning,” added she, turning towards tho chaplain 
with an air of great emotion, after having pressed her lips to 
the fevered forehead of the voung girl. 

“ Even if she bo mad,” said she to the lattei*, as soon as they 
were alone, ” she is still an angel of goodness, and she seems 
more interested in our sulferings than we are ourselves. Ah, 
Tathor, there seems to be a curse upon this house! Every one 
who has a lofty and noble heart seems struck here with de¬ 
rangement, and our life is passed in pitying what we are con¬ 
strained to admire.” 

“ 1 do not deny the good intentions of this young stranger,” 
replied the chaplain. But that there is delirium in her actions 
you cannot doubt, madam. • She must have dreamt of Count 
Albert last night, and imprudently gives us her visions as cer¬ 
tainties. Be careful not to agitato the pious and resigned 
spirit of 3 ' 0 UTiV(‘nerable brother by such unfounded assertions. 
l*erhaps also it would be more prudent not to encourage too 
much tho rash enterprises of Signora Poi’porina. They might 
lead her into dangers of a different nature from tlioso she has 
been w'illing tt» encounter hitherto—” 

1 do not comjirehend you,” said the Canoiiess Wenreslawa, 
with groat simplicity. 

“ I feel much embarrassed how to e:ifblaiu myself,” returned 
the worthy man, ” still it seems to me tnat—if a secret under¬ 
standing, very honourable and very disinteresteil without doubt, 
should be established between this young artist and- the noble 
count—” 

” Well?” said the canoness, opening her eyes vci*y wide, 

” Well, madam! do you not think that sentiments of interest 
and solicitude, entirelv innocent in their origin, might in a little 
time, with the aid of circumstances and romantic-ideas, be¬ 
come dangerous to the repose and dignity of the ^oung mu¬ 
sician?” 

“I never.would h-ave thought of that,” said the canoness, 
struck by this observation, *‘But do you l^ink, fath^, that tho 
l*on)orina could forget her humble and precarious position 
so fjir as to become attached to one *bo much her superior as 
my nephew Albert of lludolstadt?” 

” The Count Albert of RudolstSdt might himself contribute 
unintontioually to such a feeling, by the inclination ho evinces 
to treat as prejudices tho time-honoured advantages of rank 
and birth.” 

” Vou make me seriously uneas}’,” said Wenceslawo, whose 
pride of family constituted her chief and almost only feeling. 

Can this unibi’tunato feeling have plready taken root in tho 
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'^tiild’s heart ? Can her agitation and her oameBt desire to 
discover Albert, conceal any motive less pure tlian her natural 
generosity of soul and attachment to us?” 

“ I flatter myself not as yet,” replied the ch^lain, whoso only 
flesire was to jillay an important part in the affairs of tho family 
by his advice and his counsels, while preserving at the same 
time the appearance of timid respect and submissivo obse¬ 
quiousness. ” Still, my dear daughter, you must have your eyes 
open to passing events, and not mlow your vigilance to slumoer 
in the presence of such dangers. This delicate part it is yonr 
duty to perform, and it deiiiands all the prudence and penetra¬ 
tion with which heaven has endowed you.” • 

After this conversation the canoness’s thoughts were in a 
state of the utmost confusion, and her anxiety took entirely a 
new direction. She almost forgof that Albert was as it were 
lost to her, perhaps dying, perhaps even dead, and thought only 
of preventing tho efibets of an affection, which in her secret 
heart she called disproportionate; ,like the Tndian in the fable, 
•who, pursued into a tree by terror under the form of a tiger, 
amuses himself by contending with annoyance in tlic form of a 
fly buzzing about his head. 

All day long she kept her eyes fixed upon tlie Torporina, 
watching all her steps and anxiously analyzing every word she 
uttered. Our heroine, for the courageous Cousuelo was one at 
that moment in all the force of the term, easily perceived this 
anxiety, but was far from attributing it to any other feeling 
than tho doubt of her fulfilling her prt)mise to restore Albert. 
She never thought of concealing her agitation, so much was 
she convinced, by the tranqiylhty and firmness of her con¬ 
science, that slie ought to bo "proud of her project rather than 
blush for it. The modest confusion which tlie young count’s 
enthusiastic expression of attachment fV»r her Fia<l excited in 
her mind a few days before, gradually fade<l away before her 
serious resolution, free as it was from the least shade of vanity. 
The bitter sarcasms of Amelia, M'ho had a suspicion of tHo 
nature of her enterprise -without knowing its details, did not 
move her in the least. 8he hardly hoard them, and only an¬ 
swered by smiles; leaving to the caiioiiess, whoso ears wore 
opened wider every hour, the care of recording them, of com¬ 
menting upon them, and finding in them a terrible meaning. 

CflAPTEU XTJ. 

NEVEUTiiELT’gs, soeiiig thabsho M^as watched by Wenceslawa 
with more vigilance than ever, Oonsuclo feared that she might 
be thwarted by a mistaken zeal, and composed herself to a 
more restrained demeanour; thanks to which pn'caution she 
was enabled during the day to escape from the canoness’s at¬ 
tention, and with nimble feet to take the direction of the 
SchreciEjiMieio. She had no other j^i-oject in view at the mo¬ 
ment, than to meet Zdeukb, to lead him to an explanation, and 
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ascertain positively if ho was willing to conduct her to AlbelkHMi 
Sho'fuund him quite close to tlie castle on the path which left 
to the Schreckenstcin. 11c scorned on his way to meet her, 
and addressed her with great volubility in Bohemian. “ Alas! ^ 
I do not compn^iieiid you,” said (Jonsuolo, as soon as she coukl 
find an opportunity of speaking; “1 hardly know German, 
that harsh language which you hate like slavery, and which 
to me is as sad as exile. But since wo cannot otherwise under¬ 
stand each other, consent to speak it with me; we speak it each 
as badly as the other. 1 promise you to learn Bohemian, if 
you will teach it to me.” 

At those friendly words Zdenko became serious, and stretch¬ 
ing out to CoDsucio his dry and callous hand, which she did 
not hesitate to clasp in hers, “ 8weet daughter of God,” said 
ho, in German, “I will teaMi you my language and my songs. 
Which do you wish me to begin with^” 

Consuelo thought it bettor to yield to his fancies, and em¬ 
ploy tho vehicle of song in guostioning him. “ I wish that you 
would sing to me,” said she, “ tho ballad of Count AlWrt.” 

“ There are,” replied he, “ more than two hundred thousand 
ballads about my brother Albert. 1 cannot teach them to you, 
as you M’outd not comprehend them. Every day 1 make new 
ones, which do not in tlio least resemble the old. Ask mo for 
anything else.” 

“ VV hy sliould 1 not comprehend them ? I am tho consola¬ 
tion. 1 am called Coiisuek* for you—do you understand? ami 
for Count Albert M'^ho alone knows me here, ’ 

“You Consuelo?’’ said Zdenko, isvvith a mocking laugh. 

“ ()h, you do not know what ypu say. TAa deliverance ie en- 
ckainea —” * • 

” 1 know— Th^ consolation is pitiless. But it is yon who are 
ignorant, Zilenko. I'ho deliverance lias broken its chains, tho 
consolation has freed itself from its shackles.” 

“False! false! madm^ss, Gcruian talk!” returned Zdenko, 
ceasing his laugh and his gambols; “ you do not know how to 
sing.” 

“ Y"cs, I do know,” said Consuelo; “ listen.” Asid she sang 
the first phrase of his song of the three mountains, which sho 
had fixed in her memory, with tho words which Amelia had 
as.sisted her to recollect and pronounce. Zdenko heard her 
with transports of delight, and said with a deep sigh, “Hove 
you dearly, my sister—much, veryrtnuchl Shall Ttcach you 
another song?” 

“ Yes, that of Count Albert, but first in Gonnan; afterwards 
you shall teach it to me in Bohemian.” 

“ How does it begin?” said Zdenko, looking at her roguishly. 

Consuelo began tho air of the song she had heard the day 
before: “ There is down there^ down a soul in labour and 
in pain —” 

0, that was yesterday’s; 1 do not recollect it to-day,” said 
Zdenko, interrupting her. * 
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_ Well, tell me to-day's/’ 

z The first words? you must tell mo the first wordh.” 

“ Tho first words? Hero they arc—^listen; Count Albert is 
down yonder, down yonder in the grotto of Schreckenstein—” 

Hardly had she pronounced these words when Zdenko sud¬ 
denly changed his countenance and attitude; and his eyes Hashed 
with indignation. ITo niado throe steps backward, raised his 
hands as if to curse Consuelo, and began to talk Bohemian to 
her with all tho energy of inger and menace. Frightened at 
first, but I’eassuml on seeing that he retired from'her, Consuelo 
wished to reciill Iihn, and mad(i a movement as if to follow him. 
He turned infuriated, and seizing an enormous stone, which ho 
seemed to raise without difficulty in his weak and flcshlcss 
arms; “ Zdenko has never done harm to any one,” cried he in 
German; “Zdenko would not break the wing of n poor fly, 
and if a little child wished to kill him, he would allow himself 
to be killed by a little child. But if 3 ’ou look at me again, if 
you say another word to me, daughter of evil!—^liar!—A ustrian! 
Zdenko will crush you like an earthworm, if he should after¬ 
wards bo obliged to throw himself into the torrent to cleanse 
his body and his soul from the human Mood which he hud 
fhedl” 

Consuelo, terrified,'took to flight, and at the bottom of the 
hill met a countryman, who, astonished at seeing her running, 
pale and as if pursued by some one, asked her if she had met 
a wolf. Consuelo, wishing bj know if Zdenko was subject to 
fits of furious madness, said that she had met tlio innoceftt, and 
that he had frightimed her. 

“ Vou must not be afraLid of tho innocent,” said the comitn'- 
man, smiling at what he considered tho cowardice of a fino 
lady. ” Zdenko is not wicked;* he is always singing or laugh¬ 
ing, or reciting stories which imbody undcrst'iruls, and which 
are very beautiful.” 

** But sometimes ho gets angry, and then ho threatens and 
throws stonos ?” 

“Never, never,” re]flied the countryman; “that never has 
happened. You need never be afraid of Zdenko, Zdenko is 
as innocent as an angel.” 

When she had recovered from her fright, (Consuelo felttlmt 
the countryman must bo right, and that she htwl iirovoked hy 
M imprudent word the first and only attack of fury which the 
innocent Zdenko had ever experienced. She reproached her¬ 
self bitterly. “ I was too liastv,” said she to herself; 1 have 
awakened in the peaceful mind of this man, deprived ns he is 
of what is proudly called rcas&i, a puflering to which until this 
inonaent he wc-s "a stranger, and which may now seize upon 
him on the sligbLCst occasion. He was formJirly only partially 
deranged, perhaps I have made him a confinned madman.” 

But she became still more dejected in thinking of the motives 
for Zdenko’s ^jger. It was beyond all doubt that she had 
guessed rightly in naming the Schreckenstein as the place of 
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Albert’s retreat. But with what jealous and anxious care Aid. 
Albert and Zdenko wisli to hide this secret even from her! She," 
it was plain, was not oxeeptod from this proscription; she had 
then no influence over Count Albert; and the feeling which 
prompted him to call her his consolation, the pains he had 
taken the day before to cause Zdenko to invoke her aid by a 
symbolic song, his confiding to his crazy follower the name of 
Coiisuclo—was all this solely the fantasy of the moment, and 
did no true and’ constant aspiration point out to him one per> 
son more tlian another as his liberator and his consolation ? 
Even the name of Consolation, uttered, and as it were divined, 
by him, was a matter of pui'e chance. She had not concealed 
from any one that she was of Spanish birth, and that her 
mother tongue was still more familiar to her than the Italian; 
and Alliort, excited to a phch of enthusiasm by her song, and 
knowing of no expression more energetic than that whi(m em¬ 
bodied the idea for which his soul thirsted, and wdth which his 
imagination was filled, ha^ addressed her in a language which 
he Imew perlectly, and which no one about him except herself 
could understand. 

Cuiisuelo had never been much deceived in this respect. 
Siill, so faSciful and so iugonious a coincidence had seemed to 
her soinetliing providential, and her imagination had seized 
u])oa it without much examination. 

But now eveiytiling was once more doubtful. Had Albert, 
ill some new phase of his mania, forgotten the feeling he had 
cx[>orienced for her ? W as she henceforth useless for his relief, 
powerless for his welfiire ? or was Zdenko, who had appeai'ed 
so intelligent and earnest in gecouding Albert’s designs, more 
hopelessly deranged than Coueuelo had been willing to sup- 
ooso ? Did he merely execute the orders of his friend, or did 
Ik* completely tlft’got them, when he furiously ttft’bado to the 
young girl all aiipi'oach to the Schrcckcnstein, and all insight 
into trie truth? 

“Well,” whispered Amelia, on her return, "did you seo 
Albeit this evening Heating in the sunset clouds? or will you 
make him come down tlie chimney to-night by some potent 
spell?” 

“ Perhaps so,” replied Consuelo, a little provol^ed. It was 
the fiiyt time in her life that she folt her pride wounded. She 
had entered upon her eutci;prise with so pure anddisinterested 
a fooling, so earnest and high-minj^ed a purpose, xhat she suf¬ 
fered deeply at the idea of being bantered an(I^ despised for 
want of success. • 

She was dejected and melancholy all the evening; and the 
cationess, who rcmarkid the change, did not fail to uttiibute it 
to her fear of having disclosed tlie fatal attaclimont which had 
been born in her heart. 

The cationess was strangely deceived. If Consutlo had 
nouiishod the first seeils of a new passion, she would have been 
on entire sfrauger to the forvciA faith and holy confidence 
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w)fich had liithorto guided and sustained her. But so far from 
iSiis, she had perhaps never experienced the poignant return of 
her former passion more strongly, tlian under these circum¬ 
stances, when she strove to withdraw horsrff from it by deeds 
of heroism and a sort of exalted humanity. 

Oil entering her apai*tTnent in the evening, she fomxl on her 
spinet an old book, gilt and ornamented, which she imme- 
matoly thought she rocognisod as that which she had S(>en 
Zdeiiko ca.m' away from Albert’s study the night before. She 
opened it at the page where the tassel was placed; it was at 
that penitential psalm which coiumcuces: JJe profundis cUi- 
fnavi ad te. And those Latin words were und(}r]in'ed with ink 
which ajipearod to have been recently written, for it stuck a 
little to the opposite page. She turned over the leaves of the 
whole volume, which was a famous,,anclent Bible, called Kra- 
lic’s, printed in 1579, but found no other iiulication, no margi¬ 
nal note, no letter. But this simple cry, rising as it were from 
the depths of the earth, was it not suthciently significant, stif- 
Acieutiy eloquent? What a contradictifin there was then 
between the expressed and constant desire ut Albert, and thu 
recent conduct of Zdenko. 

CoDSuelo -was convinced of the truth of her last j'^upposition. 
AUiert, weak and helpless at the bottom of the subtciTanejin 
cavern M’-hicli she supposed 'to bo under the Schreckenstcin, 
Avas perhaps detained then* by Zdenko’s senseless tenderni'ss. 
fie was porliaps the victim of that idiot who watched over and 
cherished him afw^r his own fashion, kept him a close jiFisoner, 
although yielding .sometimes of his own de.sire to see the light 
of day while he exocutcej' Albert’s messages to (.lonsuelo, but 
opp(»sing himself entirely to tiw; success of her attempts from 
fear or inexplicable caprice. “ Well,” said she, I will go, even 
if I should have to encounter real dangers; J wdlJ go, Ihougli 
I should seem ridiculously iinju’iidmit in tlic eyes of stupid and 
selfish ]>ersuns; I will go, Ihongh 1 should bo limniliated by the 
indifferenco f)f him av1i(» suinmrnis me. Humiliated! and how 
can I be so, if he be himself really ns cra/.y as poor Ztlcnko? 
I ean have no feeling but one of pity towards either of them. 
I shall have done my duty. 1 slinll hav(’ o])Oycd the- voice of 
God which inspires me, and Jli.s iunid winch*iinjiels me for¬ 
ward with irresistible force.” 

The feverish excitement in which she hml been duiing the 
whole of the preceding days, and wdiich, since her last unfor¬ 
tunate meeting with Zdcisko, !ia<l givcsii plawi to a ytainful 
laugoai^ojicovnore jTumitesbjd itself both in her niitid and body. 
She felt all lier strength restored, and hiding from Amelia 
the book, her f nthusiasm, and her design, she exchanged some 
cheerful w^nls ivith her, waited til! she had gone to sleep, and 
then hastened to the P’oiiiitain of Tears, furnished with a little 
dark lantern w'hich she had procured that same morning. 

She waited a long w'hile, and was several times obliged to 
enter Albert’s study in ord^r to revive her cliilled limbs by a 
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wanner air. AVhilc there, she cast a glance upon the enormoils 
mass of books, not arranged in rows as in a library, but throwV 
poll-mbll upon the floor in the middle of the chamber, as if 
with a sort of contempt and disgust. She ventured to open 
some of them. They wore almost all written in Latin, and 
Coiisuelo could only presume that they were works of religious 
controversy, emanating from the Homish Church or approved 
by it. 8he was endeavouring to comprehend their titles, when 
she at last heard the bubbling of. the wahsr. She closed her 
lantern, hastened to hiih; hoj’self behind the balustrade, and 
awaited /donku’s arrival. This time he did not stop either 
in the garden or tiie study, but passed through both, and 
crossing Albert’s apaitmeii't, proceeded, as Consueio learned 
afterwards, to listeii at th(i door of the oratory, and of Count 
Christian’s chamber, in order to scie whether the old man was 
praying in distress or slcejnng tranquilly. Tliis m'us a step 
which liis own anxiety often prompted him to take without 
Albert’s suggestion, as will be. scxui by what follows. 

Consuolodid not hesitate'^s to the part she had to take; her 
plan was already arranged. She no longer trusted to the 
reason or the good will of Zderiko; she wished to reach, alone 
and without^uard, him whom she supposed a prisoner. Most 
]>robably tlu're was but one patii wliich led under gixmiid from 
the cistern of the chateau to that of tlu* 8chrer.kenstein. If 
tliis path was diihcalt or dangerous, at It'nst it wa.s practicable, 
since Zd(*nko ])assed througli it every night. It c.ertainly must 
be so witli a light; and (hmsuelo was provided with tapers, with 
steel, tinder, jmd flint, to strike' fire incase of accident. \Vhat 
inspired her with the greatest confidk'nco of arriving at the 
Schreckenstein by tliis snbten'OT^oan route, was an ancient story 
she had hoard the canoiiess of a siege Ibrmerly sustained 

by the Teutonic girder, “'J’hose knights," said Wcuccslawa, 

“ liad in their very refectory a cistern which supplied them with 
water from the neighbouring mountain, and when their spies 
wished to make a .sorti(i to obsi^rvc the enemy, they dried the 
cist(U‘n, traversed its siihtorraneaii passages, and came out at 
a village at sf»me distance which was subject to th^." Cou- 
buelo reineinbere<l that Jtccording to the tradition or the coun¬ 
try, the village which had covered the hill, called 8chi^ckenstein 
smeoits destruction by fire, had been subject to theForti^ss of 
the Giants, and had had secret communication it in the 
time of siege. She was strengthened therefore botl| by reason 
and by tradition, in seeking this conrmunication and outlet. 

She profited by the absence of Zdenko to dosoeOd into the 
well. Before doing so howciver fhe fell upon her knees, com¬ 
mended herself to God, and, with simple and unafl^ctod piety, 
made a sign of the cross, as she had done in the wing of the 
theatre of"San Samuel before appearing upon the stage for the 
first time. Then she courageously descended the steep and 
winding stairs, soarching in the wall for the points of support 
which she had seen Zdenko make u^o of, and not looking be- 
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Aeafch her for fear of diz 2 iiiess. She reached the ii’ou .chain 
vithoat accident, and as soon as she had seized hold of it, felt 
more tLssured, and had sufficient coolness to look down towards 
the bottom of the well. There was still some water, and this 
discovery caused her a moment’s agitation. But a little ro- 
flection reassured her immediately. The well might be very 
deep, but the opening in the subterranean passage by which 
Zdenko came, must be placed at a certain distance below the 
surface of the soil. 8he had already descended fifty steps, with 
that address and agility which young ladies educated in draw¬ 
ing-rooms can never attain, but which the children of the 
people acquire in their sports and pastimes, and gives them a 
conndence and courage which they ever afterwards retain. 
The only real danger was that of slipping on the wet steps; but 
Consuelo had found in a comer an old smuched hat with larg^ 
brims, which Baron Frederick had lung worn in the chase, 
and this she had cut up and fastened to her shoes after the 
manner of buskins, 8ne had remarked a similar contrivance 
on the foot of Zdenko in his lasthocturual expedition. Witii 
theso felt soles Zdenko walked through the corridors of the 
ch&toau without making any noise, and it was on this account 
he had seemed to her rather to glide like a ghost'^than to walk 
like a human being. It was also the custom of tho Hussites 
thus to shoo tlielr spies and even tlicii' horses, whon they at¬ 
tempted a surprise upon the enemy. 

. At the fifty-second step, Consuelo found a sort of platform 
an<l a low arched passage-way leading from it. She did not 
hesitate to enter, and to advance in a mw, narrow, and subter¬ 
ranean gallery, still dripping wiUi the water wh\ch had just 
left it, and hewed out and aj'ched by the hand of man with 
great solidity. She walked forward, without meeting any ob¬ 
stacle or feeling any emotion of fear for about five minutes, 
when she imagined she heard a slight noise behind her. 

It was perhaps Zdenko, who ha<f descended, and was talking 
the road to the Schreckeustein. But she was in advance of him, 
and she quickened her pace in order not to be overtaken by so 
dangerous a travelling companion. Ho had no reason to sup¬ 
pose she was before him, and of course could not be in pursuit 
of her; and while he amused himself with singing and mutter¬ 
ing his interminable stories, she would have time to reach 
Albert and put herself under his protection. 

But the noise which s^o beard, increased, and seemed like 
that of water which roars and strives and'rushes forwai'd. 
What coUkl have happened? Had Zdenko perceived her 
design ? Had he raised tho sluicu-gate to intercept her and 
sWallow her < 1 ^? But he could not do this Ijefbre passing it 
himself, and ho was behind her. This rcllectiou was not very 
comforting. Zdenko was capable of devoting himself to death 
and drowning witli her, rather than betray Albert’s retreat, 
Cojosuelo saw no gate, no sluice-way, no stone in her path, 
whi^ could have retained the water and afterwards given it 
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voiit. In this case the water could only he bcfoiii her, and 
noise came from behind. It still increasud, it mounted, it ap> 
preached with a roar like thunder. 

Suddenly Consuelo, struck by a horrible idea, perceived that 
the gallery, instead of risini?, descended, at first with a gentle 
inclination, and afterwards more and more rapidly. The un¬ 
fortunate girl had mistaken the way. In her hurry, and con¬ 
fused by the thick vapour which arose from the bottom of the 
cistcru, she had not seen a siicoud ai'ch, much larger, and 
directly opposite that which she had taken. She had entered 
the canal which served to carry away the surplus water of the 
well, instead of that which ascended to the reservoir or spring. 
Zdcitko, returning hy the opjiositc path, had quietly rais^ the 
gate; the water liad fallen in a cascade to the bottom of the 
cistern, which was already*fiUed to the height of the waste 
passage, and was nowrushiug into the gallery in which Consuelo 
fled, iiimost expiring with terror. In a short period the gallery— 
which was so proportioned that the cistern lost loss water by 
this outlet than it received* hy the con*esponding one on the 
opposite side, and could thus he fillcd—would in its turn bo over- 
llowed. In an instant, in the twinkling of an eye. the gallery 
would ho iimidatiid, and the inclination was still downwai’fl 
towards the abyss whither the water tended to precipitate itself. 
The vault, dripping from the roof, announced clearly that the 
water filled it entirely, that there was no possible means of 
safety, and that all the spec<l she could employ, would not save 
the unhappy victim from the impetuosity of the torrent. The 
air was already pent up by the great mass of water which hur¬ 
ried onwai’ds with a deafening noise; a^ufibcatiiig heat impeded 
her respiration, and produced a^cct of deadening effect on all 
her fac.ultles. Already thi' roaring of the unchained flood 
sounded in her vefy car—already a red foam, threatening pi-c- 
fursoi' of the coming wave—flowed over the path, and out- 
htj-ip^ed the uncertain and I’eoblo steps of the tonified victim. 

C'lIArTEli ALII. 

“ O MV inothorr’she critsd, “open thine arms to receive mel 
O Auzoleto, r love thee! () my God, receive my »oul into a 
bettor world 

llardly had she uttered this cry of agony to Heaven, when 
she tripped and stumbled over somo object in her path. 0 
surprise! O divine goodness! It is*a steep and narrow stair¬ 
case, opening from one of the walls of the galley, and up 
which she rushes on the Avings of fear and of hope! The vault 
rises beftu’o her—the torrent dashes forward—stiikesthe stair¬ 
case w'hich Cousuedo has had juj>t time to clear—engulfs the 
first ten steps—wets to the ancle the agile feet which fly before 
it, and tilling at last to the vaulted roof the gallery which 
(!onsuelo has left behind her, is swtallowed up in the darkness, 
iind falls with a hoxTiblo din into a»deop reservoir, which the 
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ileroic girl looks ilown upon from a little platfonii aho has 
^'reached on her knees and in darkness. 

Her candle had hecii extinguished. A violent gust of 
■wind had j)i'cH5eded the irruption of tlio mass of w aters, ('on- 
suelo fell prostrate upon the last stop, sustained hitherto by 
the instinct of solf-])reservation, but ignorant if she was saved— 
if the din of this cataract was not a new disaster which was 
about to overtake her—if the cold spray which dasheil up even 
to w'bere sbe >vas kneeling, and batlic<l her hair, W'as not the 
chilling hand of death extondoil to seize her. 

In the mean time, the* resei’voir is iilb'd by degrees to the 
height of other deeper w'aste ways, which carry still farthej* 
into the bowels of the earth the curn.uit of the abundant spring. 
The noise diiniuisbos, the vapours are dissipated, aiul a hollow 
and harmonious murmur echoes through the cavei’ns. AVitli a 
ti'einbling hand (Jonsuolo suc.ceods in religliMug her candle. 
Her heart still boats violently against her bosom, but her 
courage is I’estored, and tlirowiiur herself on her knees, she. 
thanks (iod. Lastly, she examines the jilace in wdiich she is, 
;uul throws tlui tremldiug light of her lantern upon tlie sur¬ 
rounding objects. A vast cavern lu>llov'ed by tin* hand of 
nature, i.s extended like a ri)f>f over an abyss ifto which the 
distant fountain of the ScJireckcnsteiu flow's, and loses itself 
in the rocessi's of the iiiountaiii. This abys.s is so dtsep that 
tlu! water which dashes into it cannot he' .seen at the bot¬ 
tom; but when a stone is thrown in, it is heard falling for 
a space of two minutes with a noist' resembling thunder. The 
echoes of the cavern r-jpeat it for a long time, and th<i hollow 
and frightful dash of tile water is lii'ard still longer, and might 
be taken for tlie bowlings of'the infernal pack. At one side, 
of this cav€*ni a narrow aiHrdangfsrous path hollowed out of 
the rock runs along the maigiii td* the preoijuce, and is lost in 
another gallery wdierc the bibour of man ceases, and which 
takes an upward dirt'ction and leaves the ironrse of the curri'iit. 

This is the road which Coiis'U'lo must take. Then', is no 
other—the waiter has clo.sed and entin'ly filled that by wdiich 
she came. It is impossible to await /deiiko’s return in the 
grotto; its dampness w'ould ])e fatal, and already the ilaine- of 
her candle grows pale, flickers, and threatens to expire, w'ithout 
the possibility of being relighted. 

Consuelo is not paralyzed by the horror of her situation. 
She thinks indeed that she is no longer on the roa<i to the 
Schreckenstein, but tha^ thesi' subti'j ranofiil galleries which 
open before her, are a freak nature, and conduct to places 
which are impassable, or to'some labyrinth whence tbere is no 
issue. Still she will venturi', were it only to seek a safer 
asylum until the next night. Thi^ Tu*\t inght, Zdenko will 
return and stop the current, the gallery will be again emptied, 
and the captive can reti'ace her sUtps and oiice more behold 
the blue vault of heaven 

popsuelq thtiJ’oforo plioij^ed uito the rnysiiwjus rcce-sses of 
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fchfi cavprn with frpsli couragi’, attentivo this time to all^e 
pijculiaTitics of the soil, uiid always careful to follow the ascelra- 
ing paths, without allowing her course to be diverted by the 
diiiercnt galleries, apparently niorc spacious and more direct, 
w'hieh presented themselves every iriouieiit. By this means** 
she w^as of not again meeting any currents of water, and 
of being abh; to retra<*c*licr st(‘ps. 

Sho coiitinu(‘d to advance in the midst of a thousand ob¬ 
stacles. .hhio)*mous stones blocked up lier path; gigantic bats, 
awakened frem their slumbers by the light of the lantern, came 
striking against it in sejuadrons, and whirHng around the tra- 
A'cller like s]urits of darkness. After the fim emotions of sur- 
]>rise wore ovt.r, she felt her <*ourage increase at each fresh 
dangi'i'. Sometimes she climbed over immense blocks of stono 
which had hern df'tached^’rom the huge vault oveihcad, where 
other eMc»rrnf)US masses Imiig from the cr.ncked and disjointed 
n)of, as if every morin'iit aboiit to fall and overwhelm her. At 
other times the vault beemne so low and narrow that Cousuelo 
was oliliged to creep on Sier hands and knees amid a close 
and liealed atinospliej'i', iu order to force a passage. She pro¬ 
ceeded thus for half an hour, when on turning a sharp angle 
whicii her^ight and agile h)rm could hardly pass, she fell from 
(Jharvbdis into Scylla, on finding herself face to face with 
Zdenko—Zdeiiko, at lirst petrified by surprise and frozen by 
terroj', but soon in<lignant, furious, and menacing, as she had 
jireviously seen him. 

In this labyrinth, surrounded by such numberless obstacles, 
;uid aided only by a light which the vant of air threatened to 
stillc every monjent, Consuelo fdt ^hat llight was impossible. 
For 11 moment she had the ifjjea of defending liersolf hand to 
hand against liis murderous attempts; for Zdenko’s w’andering 
eyes and foaiWing mouth sulliciently announced that this 
time lie w^ould not <‘onfin(; himself to thrt'ats. Suddenly he 
took a strange and ferocious resolution, and began to gather 
huge stones and build thi'in one upon tlie other between him¬ 
self and (hmsuclo, in oitler to wall up the narrow gallery in 
Avhicli she was. In this way hci was certain, by not emptying 
tbe cistern for several days, to cause her to iicrish with hunger, 
like the beo wdiich encloses the incautious liomot in his cell by 
stopping up the mouth with wax. 

But it was not with wax, hut with granite, that Zdenko built, 
and ho carried on his woi-k with astonishing rapidity. The 
ama/lng strength \vhich this man* altliough emaciated and ap¬ 
parently so w'oak, displayed i|i collecting and arranging tno 
Idocks, proved to Cousuelo that all resistance would bo vain, 
and that it was l>etter to trust to finding another exit by re¬ 
tracing heu' ships, than to drive him to extremity by irritating 
him. She used her utmost powers of entrea^ and persuasion 
to endi^avour to move him. “ Zdenko,” said she, ” what are 
you doing therii, foolish one'? Albert Avill reproach you wiA 
pfiy death, Albert expects and calks me, I am his friend, 
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- ttc^iaolatiou» hia salVly. lii destroying inu, you destroy your 
friend and your brotlier.” 

But Zdenko, tearing to be persuaded, and resolved to con- 
^ tinue his work, commenced to sing in his own language a 
' lively and unimaied air, still continuing to build his cyclopoan 
wall with an active and powerful han||i 

One stone only was wanting to complete the edifice. CJon- 
Buelo with a feeling of ten’or, saw Imii lix it in its place. 
‘‘Never,” thought she, “ shall 1 be able to demolish this wall; 
I should require the hands of a giant.” The wall was now 
finished, and immediately she saw Zdonko commence building 
another, behind the first. It was a ([UJirry, a whole forfress, 
which he meant to heap up between her and Albert, lie 
continued to sing, and seemed to take cxti’eme pleasure in his 
work. 

A fortunate idea at last occurred to Consuelo. !She remem¬ 
bered the famous heretical formula she had reemested Amelia 
to explain to her, and which had so shocked the chaplain. 
“Zdeiikol” cried she in Bohemian, tni'ough one of the openings 
ot the badly joined w-all which already separated tliem; “friend 
Zdenko, may he who has been wronged salute thee!” 

Haxtily had shi‘ pronounced these words, whiui tlf'y operated 
upon Zdenko like a charm: luj let fall the enormous block 
which ho held, uttered a deep sigh, and began to <leniolisli his 
wall with even more proin]»titud(j tliaii he had displuyotl in 
building it. The •n reaching his hand to Consuelo, he aesisted 
her in silence to surmount tiic scattered fragments, after whicii 
he looked at her with attention, sighed tUicply, and giving her 
thi'ee keys tied together with a rpd rihlion, pointed out the path 
before her, au<l rejieatod, “ Mi y ho who lias been wronged 
salute thee!” 

“Will you not serve me as a guidc'^” said 'felie. “ Coiulmd. 
me to your master.” Zdenko shook his head. “J have i.o 
master,” said ho; “I had a friend, but you vloprlve me of him. 
Our destiny is accomplished. Co whither God.<lii’ectb you; as 
for me, 1 shall weei> 1-111 return.” 

And seating himself upon the ruins, h(‘ huried his head in 
his hands, and would not utter another word. Consuelo did 
not stop long to console him. She fccircd the return of ids 
fury, and profiting by this momentary i-espect, and certain at 
last of being on the route to the Schrcckenstein, she hurried 
forward on her way. In her uncertain and perilous journey, 
Consuelo had not made much advance; for Zdenko, who*had 
taken a much longer route, hut one which was inaccessible t<» 
the water, had met her at the point of junction of the two sub¬ 
terranean passages, which made the circuit of the chateau, its 
vast outbuildings, and tlie hill on whicli it stood—oni;, by a 
well airanged winding path, excavated in the i-ock hy the 
hand of man—the other frightful, wild, and lull of dangers. 
Consuelo did not in the li^asL imagine that she mus at that 
moment under the park, and yet she passed its gates and 
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moat l)y a y>ath which all the keys and all the prccautioD|.f>f 
the (•..•Cltionosfl could no lonsrc'r close against her. 

After having proceeded some distance on this new route, she 


almost resolved to turn back and renounce an enterprise which 
had alrondy proved so difficult and almost fatal to her. Per-** 
haps fresh obstacle's aA|||itnd her. Zdemko’s ill will might be 
excited afresh. And "lo should pursue and overtake her? 


If h{* should raise a bc<!ond wall to j)rcvent her return* 
\Vherea8, on tin? other hand, by ahandoning lier project, and 
a^>king him to clear the way to the cistern and empty it again 
that she might ascend, she had every chance of finding nim 
gentlo and henevolcnt. But she was still too much under the 


iiillucncc of her recent I'lnotion, to think of once more fiacing 


tliat fantastic being. Tlie terror ho had caused hoi* increased 


in proportion to the <listatice which separated them, and after 
having escaped his vengeance by almost miraculous presence 
of mind, sIk? felt herself utterly overcome on thinking of it. 
She theroicjrc coutiiiuod her llight, having no longer the courage 
to attempt what might l>e*nccessary to render him favourable, 
and only wishing to find one of those magic doors, tho keys of 
which h(‘ had given her, in order tri place a barrier between 
herself auv? the possibh' retuni of his fury. 

But might she not find Albert—^tbat other madman whom 


sh(‘ rashly iiorsistod in thinking kind and tra<*tablo—^actuated 
by feelings toward her, similar tt» those whiidi Zdenko had just 
manifested? There was a thick veil of doubt and uncertainty 
over all this adventure; aijd stripjied of tho I'oinantic attraction 
w'liich had served as an inducenic^it for her to undertake it, 
(/onsuelo asked herself if she was not the most crazy of the 
three, to have precipitateil liV’self into this abyss of dangers 
and mysteries, without being sure of arriving at a favourable 
result.*^ • 


Xevcrtheless she followed the gallery, which was spacious, 
.'ind n<lmirably excavated by the athletic heroes of tho middle 
••iges. All the rocks w' 0 )*e cut through by an elliptic arch of 
miKth cliaractiu’ and regularity. The loss compact poi'tions, 
the chalky veins of tlie soil, and all those ])lace3 where there 
was any danger of the I'oof falling in, wtu-e supported by finely 
worked arches of freestono, hound together by square key¬ 
stones of granite. Oonsnelo di<l not stop to admire this im- 
mojise work, executed with a solidity w'hicli promised to defy 
the lapse of many ages; ncith(;r did she ask herself how the 
pi'osent owners of tho chateau could he ignorant of the oxiet- 
enoe of so important a construgtion. 

Who might have cxphiincd it by romemhering, that all tho 
Jiistorical documents of tlu; fijmily and estate nad l)een de¬ 
stroyed more than a century before, at the epoch of the 
I{eformatiouin Bohemia; hut she no longer looketi around her, 
and harilly bestowed a thought upon anything except her own 
safety, satisfied with simply finding a level floor, an air which 
she <*ould breathe, and a free spJlco in which to move. Sho 
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•iiau still a long distance to traverse, although this direct route 
to the Schreckensteiu was mucli shorter tluin the winding path 
through the mountain. She found the way very tedious, and no 
■Sponger able to determine in what direction she was proceeding, 
she knew not if it led to the Schreckenstein, »r to some tnoro 
distant termination. S 

After walking for about a quarter ofan hour, she found the 
vault gradually increase in height, ancl the work of the ai’chi- 
tect cease entirely. Nevertheless these vast quarries, and these 
majestic grottoes through which she passed, were still the work 
of man; out trenched upon by vegetation, ;nid receiving the 
external air through numberless fissures, they had a loss 
gloomy aspect than the galleries, and contained a thousand 
niding-pla<‘.es and moans of escai»o fi^m the pursuit of an irri- 
, tated adversary. But a noise of running water which was 
now heard made Consuelo shudder; and if she had been able 


to jest in such a situation, she ipight have conlessed to her¬ 
self that Baron Frederick on Ins return from the chase had 
never expressed a greater horroj* of -water than she experi¬ 
enced at that instant. 

But reflection soon reassured her. b^vi'r since had left 
the precipice where she liad been so nearly ovei whfuued with 
the rush of water, she hail continued to as<*eii<l, and unless 
2denko had at his command a hydraulic maidiijie of incon¬ 
ceivable power and extent, he could not raise to that height Ins 
terrible auxiliary, the torrent. Besides, it was evident ihfvt 
she must soinewJierc encounter the current of the fountain, the 
sluice, or the spring itself; ‘find if she had refle«;ted hirther, she 
would have been astonished thatrshe had mjt yet found in her 
path this mysterious source, this'Foimlain of iVars which sup¬ 
plied the cistern. The fact was. that'the 8pi;ing pursued its 
way through unknown regions (if the mountain, and that the 
gallery, cutting it at right angles, did not encounter it except 
just near the cistern, and afterwards under the 8chreck('ii- 
stein, as happened to Consuelo. The sluice-gate was far 
behind her, on the path which Zdenko had passed alone, and 
Consuelo approached the spring, which for ages had been seen 
by. no one except Albert and Zdenko. In a short time she 
met Vrith the current, and this time sfu‘ walked along its bunk 
without fear and without danger. 

A path of smooth fresh sand bordered the* course of th(‘ 
limpid and transparent strfcam, which ran with a ploasaut 
murmur between carefully formed banks. There the liyiidi- 
work of man more reappeared. The path slojiod (iown 
to the margin of the rivulet, and wound its way through boau- 
tifal^uatic plants, enormous wall-fiowers, and wild brambles, 
whi^']9ourished in this shelteia-d place without injury from 
the the season. Enough of the external air penetrated 

throug^iiill^ks and crevices to support the vegetation, but these 
crevic0ti^w©lfe too narrow to nffoi’d passage to the curious eye 
which SGinght to pry into tlunn from without* It was like a na- 
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tural hot-housft, preserved by its vaults from cold and snow, bui. 
sufficiently nir<«i by a thousand imperceptible breathing-holes. 
It seeim'd as if some careful and discriminating hand had pro* 
tooted the lives of those beautiful plants, and freed the sand, 
which the torrent threw upon Its banks of any stones, that 
could have hurt the fc^ and this supposition would have 
been correct. It was Zdeiiko who had made the neighbour¬ 
hood of Albert’s retreat so lovely, jdeasant, and secure. 

Consuelo already began to feel the gratcd’ul influence which 
the loss gloomy an<l pootio aspect of external objects produced 
upon her imagiiiiitiun. When she saw the pale rays of the 
moon glance, here and thoru through the o])euiDgs of the rocks, 
aud reflect themselves upon the moving water; when she saw 
the motionless plants, which, the water did not roach, agitated 
at intervals by the wind of the for<!St; when she perceived her¬ 
self ascending nearer and nearer to the surface of tho earth, 
she felt her stifmgth renovated, j^nd the reception which awtaited 
her at tho end of her heroi*" pilgriniago was depicted to her 
mind in less sombre colours. At last she saw the p«ith turn 
abruptly from the margin of tht! stream, outer a short gallery 
nt'wly built, und terminate a.t a little door, which seemed o*f 
metal, it was so cold, and wfliich was encircled, and as it were 
framed, by an enormous ground-ivy. 

^A'hen she saw herself at the cud” of all her fatigues and un¬ 
certainty—when slio rested h(w weary hand upon tliis last 
ol>stacl(', which would yield to ln.*r touch in a moment (for she 
held the key of the door in her other hand)—Consuolo hesitated, 
and felt a timi<lity take possession <)f hi*r, which was more 
difficult to conriiKU’ than all hei* t(‘iTors. She was about to 
penetrate! alone into a clos(‘d to every eye, to every human 
thought, aud thor-? to surprise, in sleep or refei-ic, a n|au whom 
she hai'dly kntiw; who w;i.s neither her father, nor her biHJther, 
nor h«*r husband; who perh.aps loved her, but whom she neitlicr 
could love nor wished to love. “ (bid has conducted taio here,” 
thought sho, “ through the most fj'ightful dangers. It is by 
his will and hy his protection that I have reached this spot. I 
come with a fervent mind, a resolution full of charity. It tranquil 
heart, a disintorestedncss,proof against every assault. Perhaps 
death awaits me, and yet the thought does not terrify me. My 
life is desolate, ainl 1 could lose it w'itliout much rc^et; 1 felt 
this an instant since, and for the last hour I have seen myself 
doomed to a frightful death, with H tranquillity fdr which I 
WHS not prepared. This is, perhaps, a favour which (Slod sends 
to me in my last moinents, PeVhaps I am about to perish 
under the blows of a madman, and. I advance to.'meet.this 
catastrophe with the firmness of a inartyr. I bqlidT^ MQi 
ai‘dcnt faith in an eternal life, and feel that if I here, 

victim to a friendship, perhaps useless, but at least cquItSiontious, 
I shall bo recompensed in a happier life. What delays me? 
and why do 1 experience an inexpScablo dread, as^ if I were 
about to commit a fault, and to have to blush before him I 
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Ii4ve come to save?” Tims did Consuelo, too modest to under¬ 
stand her modesty, stnipr^lo with her feelinj^s, and almost 
reproach herself for the delicacy of her scruples. Nevertheless 
she put the key into the lock of the door; hut she tried to turn 
it ten times before sho could •resolve to do so. A sensation 
of overpowering lassitude took posi^sion of her frame, and 
threatened to incapacitate her from pnxjeeding with her enter¬ 
prise, at the very moment when success seemed to crown her 
efforts. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 

IIowF.VEE, she made up her mind. She had tliree keys, and 
she therefore must pass through three doors and two apart¬ 
ments, before reaching that in -w^Kicli sho supposed Albert to 
be a prisoner. She would thus have sufficient time to stop, if 
her strength failed her. 

She entered a vaulted hall, ^lych had no other furniture 
than a bed of dried fern on which was thrown a sheep-skin as 
coverlet. A pair of ancient-looking sandals, very much M'om, 
served as an indication by which she recognised jVus /denko's 
chamber. She recognised also the little basket which sin; 
liad carried filled with fruit to the Stone of TeiTor, and which 
after two days had disappeared. She resolved upon opening 
the second door, after having carefully closed the first, for she 
still thought with terror of the possible return of the waywartl 
owner of this dwelling. The second apartment which slie 
entered vraa vaulted like,t1io first, but the walls were protected 
by mats and trellises covered with moss. A stove diffused a 
pleasant heat through it, and it was doubtless its funnel open¬ 
ing in the rook, vrhich produced the floetiijg light seen by 
Oonsnelo on tlie summit of the Schreckensteiii. Albert’s bod, 
like Zdenko’s, was formed of a hca}> of leaves and dried herbs; 
but Zdenko had covered it with magnificent bear-skins, in spite 
of the absolute equality which Albert exacted in all their habits, 
and which Zdenko observed in everything that did not inter¬ 
fere with the passionate tenderness he felt for him, |j,nd with 
the care which ho liestowcd upon him in preference to himself. 
Oonsuelo on entering this chamber was received by ( ynabre, 
who hearing the ktjy turn in the lock, had posted himself upon 
the threshold, with raised ear and anxious eye. But (Jynabre 
had received a peculiar cduc.ation from his master: ho was fi. 
friend, and not a guardian. Wlien young,lie had been so strictly 
forbidden to howl and to havk, that he had entirely lost the 
habit so natur<d to all animals of his species. If any one had 
approached Albert with evil intentions, lit* would have found 
his voice; ii any one had attacked him, he would have de- 
fended^him. But prudent and circumspect as a hennit, he 
never madeihe slightest noise without being sure of wliat he 
was alMoat, and witliout having carefully ex.i.mined and smelt 
those who approached him. lie walked up therefore to t^n- 
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su(‘lo with a look that had something almost human in -t; 
smelt her dross, and especially her hand, which had held for a 
Jong time the keys touched by Zdenko; and completely re¬ 
assured by this circumstance, he abandoned himself to the 
grateful recollection he had iHrt;ained of her, and placed his* 
great velvet paws upon l|er shoulders with silent joy, while ho 
slowly swept the earth with his long and feathery tail. After 
this grave bat sincere welcome, he returned to his bed on the 
(tornor of th<! skin which covered his master’s couch, and 
stretched himself upon it vrith the apparent weariness of old 
age, although ho still followed with his eyes Consuelo’s every 
st("P and movement. 

Heforo venturing to approach the third door, Consuelo cast 
a glance around this hermitage, in order to gather from it 
some injlication of the morhl condition of him who occupied it. 
She foun<l no trace of madness or dospfiir. An extreme neat¬ 
ness and order prevailed throughout. A cloak and other 
garments were hanging frogn the honis of the urns, a curiosity 
which Albert had brought from the forests of Lithuania, and 
which served for clothes-pogs. llis numerous books were re¬ 
gularly arrmiged in a book-case of rough boards, suppoi’tod by 
great braamios admirably fashioned b}’^ a rude but inge¬ 
nious hand. The table and the two chairs were of the same 
workmanship. A hortus siccus and some old hooks of music, 
entirely unknown to (.'onsmdo, W'ith titles and wwds in the 
Sclavonic language, served to reveal moi*e completely the 
j)oaceful, simple, and studious habits of the anchorite. An 
iron lamp, curious from its antiquity^ was suspended from the 
middle of the vjuilt, and hunvsd in the ctonial night of this 
melancholy sanctuary. • 

(Jonsnelo reiii^irked that there wore no fire-arms in the 
place. Notw’^ithstanding the taste of the wealthy inhabitants 
of those forests for the chase and for the objects of luxury whicli 
accompany its enjoyment, Albei-t had no gun, not even a hunt¬ 
ing-knife, and his old dog had never leai'ned the grande science: 
for which reason (.^ynabre "was an object of Baron Frederick’s 
contempt and filty. Albert had a horror of blood; and though 
he appeared to enjoy life loss than any one, ho had a religious 
and boundless respect for the id(ni of life in general, lie 
could neither himself kill, nor see killed, oven Ifie lowest ani¬ 
mals of creation. Lie w'onid have delighted in 4 .U the natural 
sciences, but ho contented himst'lfi with mineralogy and bo¬ 
tany. Even entomology seemed to him too cruel a science, and 
he never could have sacrificed *he life of an insect to gratify 
his curiosity, (’onsiwslo knew these particulars, and she now 
remembered them on seeing the evidences of Albert’s peaceful 
occupations. “No, I wdll not he afraid,” said she to herself, 

“ of so gentle and peaceful a being. This is the cell of a saint 
and not the dungeon of a madman.” But the more she was 
reassured as to the natuiv' of his in^mtjil malady, tlie more did 
she fci'l troubled and confused. She almost regretted that she 
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was not to find a dorantyeil or dying man; and the certainty of 
presenting herself before a real man mad(i her hesitate more 
and more. 

^ Not knowing how to announce herself, she sunk into a rev¬ 
erie w'hicli had lasted some mimtes when the sound of an ad¬ 
mirable instrument struck her car: it was a violin of Stradi- 
varius, giving birth to a solemn and sublime strain, under a 
chaste and skilful hand, .\cver had (Jonsuolo heard so perfect 
a violin, so touching and at the same time so simple a perform¬ 
ance. The air w’as unknown to her; hut from its strange 
and simple forms, she judged it to be inorcj ancient than any 
ancient music slie was acquainted with. Slu' listened with 
rapture, and now comprehended how Albert could have so 
well apprecisited her from the first phrast* ho heard her sing. 
It was hecauso h(i had the revelation of the ti-uo, the grand 
music. lie miglit not be acquainted possibly with all the w’on- 
dcrful resources of the art; but he had within him the divine 
afflatus, the intelligence, and the loio of the beautiful. When 
he ha<l finished, Consuelo, entirely reassured, and animated 
by a more lively sympathy, w'as about to venture? to knock at 
the dot>r which still separated her from him, w'her it opened 
slowly, and she saw the young count advance, his liPad howled 
down, his eye's fixoel upon the earth, and his violin and how 
hanging loeisely in his nerveless hands. His palejiiess was 
frightful, anel his hair and dress in a elisowlor which (‘oiisuelo 
had not before witnessed. His absent air, his broke'ii and de¬ 
jected attitude, and the despairing ajiathy of his Tne»vemonts, 
announced, if not entire ;!llie'natie>n, at least the disorder and 
abandonment, of huiriiin rcas^i. He? seeinejd one of those 
mute and oblivious spectres, in which the Sclavoniaii people 
believe, who euiter mochanic.ally into the Imusrs at night, and 
are seen to act without connexion and without aim, obeying 
as if by instinct the former habits of their lives, without recog¬ 
nising and without seeing their friends aael terrified sejrvants, 
who fly from or loc*k at them in silouco, frozen with astonish¬ 
ment and fear. Such w'as Consuelo on mooting Count Albert, 
and perceiving that he did not seo her, altliougti ho was not 
two paces distant. Oynabre bud I'isen and licked his master's 
hand. Albert said some friendly woi'ds to liim in Hohomian; 
then following with his eyes the movements of tho dog, who 
carried his.discrcct caresses to (Jonsuelo, he gazed attentively 
at the feet’of the young girt, which were sho^at this moment 
much like those or Zdonko, and without raising his head, spoke 
in Bohemian some words which she did not understand, hut 
which seemed ^ question, and ended with her name. On see¬ 
ing him in tni** state, Consuelo felt her timidity disappear. 
Yielding entirely to her compassion, she saw only the unfor¬ 
tunate ina&t^itn his bleeding heart, who still invoked without 
recognising her, and placing her hand upon the young man's 
arm confidently and firmly* she said to him in ^pani^, with 
her pure and penetrating voice, “(Consuelo is here!” 
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rilAPTER XLIV. 

* 

Hardly had Conauelo uttered her name, when Count Albert, 
r.-iiaing liis eyes and lo»)king in her faeo, immediately changed 
his attitude and expression. Ho let his violin fall to the ground 
with as murh indifrcrenco as if* he had never known its use, 
;uid clasping his hands with an air of profound tenderness and 
rcspoctful sadness, “ It is thou then whom I see at last in this 
place of exile and suffering, O my poor Wanda?” cried he, 
uttering a sigh which seemed to rend his breast. " Hear— 
dear—and uuhapj)y sister! Unfortunate victim, whom 1 
avenged too l.*ite, and whom 1 knew not Iiow to defend! Ah! 
thou knowest that the villain who outraged thee, perished in 
torments, and that my pitiless hand w-as bathed in the blood 
of his accomplices. I opened the deet> veins of the accursed 
church. T washed thy dishonour and my own and that of my 
people, in rivers of hk*od. What more dost thou desire, O rest¬ 
less .and revoT^geful spirit? The times of- zeal and anger have 
j)assod away; wc live now in the days of repentance and of 
expiation. Ask from mo tears and prayers—ask no more for 
blood. I have hencoforth a horror of blood, and will shed no 
more. no, not a single drop! John Ziska will heucefoi-tU 
lill Iiis chalice only with inexhaustible tears and hitter sobs!” 

While speaking thus with W'andering eyes and features ani- 
m.ated by a sudden phronzy, Albei’t nibved aj-ound Consuclo, 
and recoiled with a kind of horj*<)»’ eatdi time she mtulc a move¬ 
ment to interrupt this strange ac’^uration. Consuelo did not 
r<M]uire much retloQtion to uiidersUind the turn which her host's 
insanity had taken. She had heard the history of John Ziska 
rc'lated often enough, to know that a sister of that formidable 
fanatic, wiio had been a mm before the bi’oaking out of the 
* war of the Hussites, had died of sorrow and shamejn her con¬ 
vent, from a forced breach of her vows; and that the life of 
Ziska ha<l been one long and solemn vengeance of that crime. 
At that moment, Albert, recalled by some association of ideas 
to his ruling fancy, believed himself John Ziska, an^ addressed 
her as the shade of Wanda, his unfortunate sistci'. ; 

She resolved not to contradict his illusion too ab^ptly. 

** “Albert.,” said slu',—“for your name is no longer John, as 
mine is no longer \V'anda—^look at me well, and soe that 1, as 
well as you, am changed in featftres and character. What 
you have just said, I came to recall to your mind. Human 
justice is more than satisfied, and it is the day of divine justice 
which 1 now announce to you. God commands us to forgive 
and to forget. Those fatal I’ocollections, this pertinacity of 
yours in exercising a faculty which he has not given to other 
men, this scrupulous and gloomy renseinbrance which you re¬ 
tain of your anterior existences, God is offended at, and with- 
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tiraws from you, bocaust* you havo abused them. Do you hoar 
mo, Albert, and do you understand mo now?” 

0 my mother!” replied Albert, jjale and tremblinj;, falling: 
on his knees and looking at Consu(‘lo with an extraordinary ^ 
expression of teiTor, I do icar thee, and understand tliy * 
woi*d8. I see that thou transTormest thyself, to convince and 
suMue me. No, thou art no longer Wanda of Ziska., the vio¬ 
lated virgin, the weeping nun. Thou art Wanda of Priichalitz, 
whom men call Countess of Rudolstadt, and who boro in thy 
bosom the wretched being tlu'v now call Albert.” - 

“ It is not by the caprice of men that you are so called,” re¬ 
turned Consuelo with firmness; “for it is Cod who has caused 
ytm to live again under other conditions and witli now duties. 
Those duties, Albert, you either do not know or you desinse 
them. You travel back the course of ages with an impious 
pride; you aspire to penetrate the secrets of destiny; you tliink 
to equal yourself with God, by embracing in your view the 
present and the past. It is I who tell you this, and it is truth, 
it is faith which inspires me; thili always lor>king backwaixls 
is rash and criminal. This BUj»crnatural memory which you 
attribute to yourself, is an illusion. You have taken some 
vague and feeble glimmerings for certainty, and*,our imagina¬ 
tion has deceived vou. Your pride has built up iin empty and 
unsubstantial ediheo, when you assign to yourself the most 
important parts in the history of your ancestors. Beware li'st 
you arc not what you suppose. Pear lest, to punish you, etei*- 
hal wisdom should open your eyes for .-m instant, and can.>o 
you to perceive in your former life, less illustrious faults and 
less glorious objerls of remorse, than those on wliicli you daif‘ 
to pride yourst'lf.” 

Albert lujard this discourse with timid attention, bis face 
hidden in his hands, and his knees buried ifi the earth. 

** Speak! speak, O voice of Heaven! which I lioar, but which 
I no longer recognise,” murmured he in stilled accents. “If 
tbou art the angel of the mountain—if thou art, as 1 believe, 
the celestial figure which has so often appeared to mo upon 
the Btoiio of Terror—speak—command my will, iny conscience, 
my imagination. Thou well kiiowest that I seek for the light 
with anguish, and that if I lose myself in the darkness, it is 
from my desire to dissipate it in ord<'r to reach thee.” 

“A little humility, a little coiifideucn and submission to the 
eternal decrees of wisdom, whicli aro incomprohonsible to 
in.an—that is the path of truth for you, .\*lbert. Konounco 
from your hoart, and reiioui?ce firmly, once for all, any wish to 
know anything beyond this passing existence which is im¬ 
posed upon you; and you will agaiti become acceptable to 
God, useful to man, tranquil in yourself. Huml)le your proud 
intellect; and without losing faith in your immortality, with¬ 
out doubting the divine goodness, which pardons the past and 
watches over the future, apply yourself to rtmder humane and 
full of goo<l fruits, this ’i>iosent life which you despise, when 
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' ydu ought to respoct it and give yourself to it, with all your 
sti’ength, your self-denial, and your charity. Now, Albert, 
look at mo, and may your oyos be unsealed. T am no longer 
.your sister nor your mother; 1 am a friend whom Heaven has 
sent to you, and whom it has conducted by miraculous moans 
to snatch you f]*om pride and from insanity. Look at me, 
and tell me, on your soul and on your conscience, who 1 am 
and what is my name.” 

Albert, trembling and confused, raised his head and looked 
at her again, but with less wildness and terror than before. 

“ You (muse mo to leap over abysses,” said ho to lier; ” by 
your deop and searching words you confound my roason, 
which (for my mis fortune) I thought superior to that of other 
men, and you order me to know and understand the present 
time and human atfairs. 1 (?aimot. To lose the remembrance 
of certain phases of my life, I must pass through a terrible 
crisis; and to seiKO the sense of a new phase, I must transform 
myself by efforts which lead mo to the gates of death. If 
you command me, in the name of a power which 1 feel su¬ 
perior to mine, to assiniilato my thoughts to yours, 1 must 
obey; but I know those horrible struggles, and I know that 
death is theh*terminatioii. Pity me, yt)u who opfjrafo upon 
uio by a sovoreign charm; aid jnc, or 1 sink. Tell me who you 
are, for I do not know. 1 do not j-emenibcr ever to have seen 
you before; I do not know your sex, and you are there before 
me like a mysterious statue, the type of wdiicli I vainly strive 
to find in ipy moinory. Help me! help mo! for I feel that 1 
am dying.” , 

While speaking thus, Albert, y'liose face M as at first Hushed 
with a feverish brightness, became again of a frightful pedc- 
ness. lie stretched out his hands towards (fonsuelo; bub im¬ 
mediately lowerod*thom to tlie grinmd to support himself, as 
if he had been overpowered by an irresistible faintness. Cou- 
suelo, becjoiniiig by degrees initiated into the secrets of his 
^ mental malady, felt herself reanimated, and as if inspired by 
new strength and intelligence. 8hc took his hands, and oblig¬ 
ing him to rise, sho (x^uducted him towards the chair whi^ 
was near the tabic. He let himself fall into it, ovei’powored 
by uusufferablo fatigue, and bent foiward as if abcMgt to faint. 
The stj’uggle of which he spoke was but too real. Albert had 
the faculty Hif recovering his reason, and repelling the su^- 
gostions of the lever which consumed his brain; hut he did 
not succeed without eftbrts and sulfferings which exhausted 
his powers. When this reaction jvas produced of its own ac¬ 
cord, he issued fr<»m it refreshed, and as it M^ere renewed; 
but when ho induced it by a resolution of liis still powerful 
y •will, his body sank under the cflort, and all his limbs v'ere 
idfccted by catalepsy. Consuelo und(u*stood wditit was passing 
within him. “Albert,” said she, ])Ia('iug her cold hand upon 
Ills head, “I know you, and that hujjices. I am intorosteii in 
yo'i, and that also must be sufficient for you at pivseut* 1 
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forbid your making any effort of your will to i-ocogniso or to , 
spoak to me. Only listen; and if my words seem obscure to 
you, wait till T explain myself, and bi‘ in no haste to discover 
their meaning. I ask of you a passive subniission and an en¬ 
tire abandonment of your reflective powers. CaTi you descend 
into your heart, Jind there concentrate all your <^xfhtence?" 

“ (ill, how much good you do mo!” replied Albeit. “ Speak 
to me again—sru-ak to mo always thus. You hold tny soul in 
your hands. hoover you may be, kiiop it—do not let it os- 
eaxie—^for it would go and knock at tlie gates of eternity, and 
would there be broken. Tell me who you are—tell nie (luickly; 
and if I do not comprehend, explain it to me: for, in spite of 
myself, I seek to know and am agitated.” 

“ 1 am (Jonsuelo,” replied the young girl; “and you know it, 
since you instinctively sjieak to»me in a language which J 
aloue, of all those near y<»u, can comprehend. 1 am the iriend 
whom you have expected for a long while, and whom you re¬ 
cognised one day as she was singing. Since that day you 
have left your family and hidden yourself here. Since that 
day I have sought for you; y<ni have appealed to me several 
times through Zdenko; but Zdenko, who exec,utod your orders 
ill certiaiii respects, was not willing to conduct'cne to you. I 
have succeeded, through a thousand dangers-” 

“ Y^ou could not liave succeeded had Zdenko been unwilling,” 
interrupted Albert, raising his body, which was wi'iglied down 
and resting upon the table. “ Voii are a dream, £ see it well, 
and all that 1 hear is simply passing in my imagination. Oh, 
iny Oodl you lull me with iloceilful joys, and siuhlenly the 
disorder and iiuioheronco of my dreams are revealed to me, 
and I find myself aliuit*—alone in the worlil witli my dc'spair 
and my madness! O C^onsuclo! (.'onsueld! fatal .and delicious 
dream! where is the being that bears your iiaine, and is smne- 
times clothed w'ith your form? No, you exist only in me, and 
it is my delirium which has created you.” 

Albert again lot his hcfwl fall on his extended arms, which 
became cold and rigid as marble. 

Oonsuelo saw him approach his lethargic crisis, and felt 
herself so exhausted and so ivady to faint, that she feared sluj 
(!Ould not avert it. She endeavoured to reanimate Albert’s 
hands in her owm, which were hai-dly moj’c alive. “ My God,” 
said she, with a choking voice, her heart sirikiiig within h-‘r, 

“ succour two unfortunate beings w ho can lianlly do anything 
for each ot^rl” ' 

8he saw herself alone, shut u]> with a dying man, dying 
herself, atid expecting no help fin* herself or for him, except 
from Zdoiiko, w-hose return seemed to her more to bo dreaded 
than desired. 

. JIot prayer senmed to strike Albert wdth an unexpected 
eniotion. ^ " Some one is praying by my side,” said he, trying 
to raise his overburdened head. “ I am not alone. Oh, no! 1 
am 1 ^ 0 ^ aloiie/* added hS), looking at Oousuelo’s hand clasped 
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in his. “ Succourinjy hand, mystorious pity, human, fraternal 
sympathy! You render my a"ony very gentle, my heart very 
grateful!’' And he imprintpa his frojaeu lips on Oonsuelo’s 
hand, and reniaiuod thus for a long while. 

A feeling of modesty reatoro^ to Oonsuclo the sense of life. « 
She tlid not dare to withdraw her hand from the unfortunate 
young man; but, divided hct\v('on her ombaiTassment and her 
weariness, and no longer able to remain standing, she was com¬ 
pelled to rest upon Albiu't, and to place her other hand upon 
his shoulder. 

■■ I feel myself rostered,” said Albert, after a feM’ moments. 

“ It seems to mo that 1 am in my mother’s arms. 0 my 
aunt Wonceslawa, if it be you who arc near me, forgive me 
for having forgotten you—you, and my father, and all my 
lamily—whose very names ]iiid escaped iny nnuiiory. I return 
to you—do not. leave me; but restore to me Consuelo—Cou- 
suelo, whom 1 had so long ex];eeted, whom 1 Inul at last found, 
and whom i find no more, and without whom 1 can no longer 
exist.” • 

Consuelo einleavoured to speak to him; but in jiroportion 
as A lb«>rt\s memory and strength seemed restored to him, Con- 
suolo’s life t-jk'Mned to desert her. So mudi terror and fatigue, 
so m.Miiiy enuitious and superhuman elforts, had so broken her 
down, that she eould struggle no longer. The words expired 
u]K)n her lips, she fijt h«‘r limbs bend under her, and every ob¬ 
ject swam befo!’** her eyc's. She fell upon her knees by the side 
of AlbiTt, find her swooning form struck the breast of the 
voung man. 

Immediately Albert, as if aAvakiii^from a dream, saw her— 
recognised Inw—uttere*! a <l?op cry, and anmsing himself, 
]H-(;sseil li(‘r in Iiis arms with wllil energy. Through the veil 
of death which «eemed to sju-ead over her eyelids, Consuelo 
saw his joy, and was not terriiied. It was a holy joy, radiant 
with purity. She closed her eye.s and fell into a state of utter 
lirostration, which was not sleep nor waking, but a kkid of in- 
difl'crou<*o and ins(‘nsibility b) all pnjsont things. 

CHAPTER XLV. 

'\Vuj.;n (.buisuelo recovered the use of her faculties, finding 
herself seated upon a hard bed, and not yet abl^ to raise her 
eyelids, .she endoavoiired to collect her thoughts. But the 
prosti’ation had been so coinpli'te that her powers returned but 
sluAvly: and as if the sum of the fatigues and emotions which 
she had latterly experienced, Inftl surpassed her strength, she 
tried in vain to remember what had happened to her since she 
left Venice. Even her departure from that adopted country, 
where she had pa.ssed such hapipy days, appeared to her like a 
dream; and it wa.s a sobace (alas, too fleeting!) to her to be 
able to doubt fV>r an instant her exile, and the misfortunes 
which caiLsed it.* rhoretbre jn^ginod that «ho was stijl in 
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her poor chamber in the Corte Miuelli, on her mother’s pallet; 
that after having had a violent and trying scene vith Anxoleto, 
the confused recollection of which llouted in her memory, she 
returned to life and hope on foelipg hin^tnear her, on hearing 
his inten’upted breathing, and the tender words ho addressed 
to her in a low and murmuring voice. A languishing and de¬ 
licious joy penetrated her heart at this thought, and she raised 
herself with some exertion to look at her repentant friend, and 
to stretch out her hand to him. But she pressed a cold and 
unknown hand; and in place of tiie smiling sun, whose rosy 
brilliancy she was accustomed to sec through iier w'hit^ curtain, 
she saw only a sepulchral light, falling fj'om the roof of a 
gloomy vault, and swimming in a humid utmosphei'c: she lelt 
under her arm the rude spoils of savage animals, mid amid a 
horrible silence the pale face of Albert bout towards her like 
that of a spectre. 

Consuelo thought she had descended living to the tomb; she 
closed her eyes, and fell back upon the bed of dried leaves 
with a deep groan. It w'^as some niinutos before she could re¬ 
member wlieVe she w'as, and to what gloomy host she was con¬ 
fided. Terror, wdiicli the enthusiasm of her devotion had 
hitherto combated and subdued, senzed upon hev^ so that sho 
feared to open her tsyes lest she should see some horrible spec¬ 
tacle—^the pariiphenialia of death—a sepulehr(>—opou before 
her. iSho telt something upon her brow, and raised her hand 
to it. It was a garland of leaves with which Albert had crowned 
her. She took it off to look at it, and saw a branch of cypress. 

I I believed you dead, O my soul, O my consolation I”, said 
Albert, kneeling lieside lier: “ and before following you to the 
tomb, I Avisliod to adorn you ,with tlu; emblems of marriage. 
Flowers do not grow around me, Consuelo. The black cypress 
offered the only branches from which my liand could gathcj* 
your coronet of betrothal. There it is; do not despise it. If we 
must die here, let mo swear to you that, if restored to life, I 
w'ould never have had any other spouse than you; tliat 1 die 
united with you by an indissoluble oath.” 

‘‘Betrothed! united!” cried Consuelo, casting terrified glances 
around her; “ 'who has pronounced that decree? wdio has cele¬ 
brated that marriage?” 

“It is destiny, my an^cl,” replied Albert, with an inexpress¬ 
ible gentleness and sadness. Think not to escape from it. 
It is a strange destiny for you, and even more so for me. You . 
forbade me a short time shico to search into tlic past; you pro-^ 
hibited to me the rcmombrtyace of those bygone days whicli 
are called the night of ages. JMy being has obeyed you, and 
h^ceforth I xnow nothing of my anterior life. But niy pre¬ 
sent life, I have tjuostionea it, I know it. I have seen it entli'c 
with doe glance; it appeared to me during the instant in which 
yoii reposed in the arms of death. Your destiny, Consuelo, 
IS to belong to 11^3, and yet you will nevcii* be miuo. You do 
not love mo, you'never wifi love me, as 1 love you. Your love 
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for me is only charity, your devotion only hei’oism. You are 
a saint'Wliom God sends, but you will never bo a woman to 
me. I must die, consumed by a love yon cannot partake; and 
yet, Consuelo, you will be my wife as you are now my betrothed, ^ 
whether wc perish now, and your pity consents to give me iiiat * 
title of husband which no kiss will ever confirm, or whether 
wc again see the sun, and your conscience commands you to 
accomplish the designs of God towards me.” 

“ Connt Albert,” said Consuelo, endeavouring to rise from 
her bed covered with bear-ski ns, which resemmed a fiinOTeal 
couch, “ I know not if it be the enthusiasm of a heated imagina¬ 
tion, or the contiuuanco of your delirium, which makes you 
speak thus. I havo no longer the strength to dispel your illu¬ 
sions; and if they must turn against me—against me, who 
have come at the peril of ray lilli to su(;cour and console you— 

1 fool that 1 (jan no longer contend with you for my life or my 
liberty. If the sight of me irritates you, and if God abandons 
mo, may His will be done! Yon, who think you know so 
many things, do not know hbw my life has been j>oisonod, and 
with how littlo rogret 1 should sacrifice it.” 

“ I know that you aro very unhappy, my poor saint. I know 
that you woi^f- on your brow a crown of thorns, which I cannot 
tear away. The cause and the consequences of your misfor¬ 
tunes I do not know, neither do 1 ask you tor thorn. But I 
should love you very little, 1 should ho little worthy of your 
c.ompassion, if from the day when 1 first met you 1 had not 
lelt and meognised in you the soitow wliich fills your soul and 
embitters your life. What can you fea-r from me, Consuelo ?— 
from my soul? You, so firm and so wise, whom God has in¬ 
spired with words which subdue^and restored me in an instant, 
you must feel the light of your faith and your reason strangely 
weakened, since \ou tear your friend, your servant, your 
sJavo. House yourself, my angel; look at me. Sec mo nefe 
at your feet, and for over, my forehead in the dust. What do 
you wish—what do you command 1 JDo you wish to leave this 
I)laco on the instant, w'ithoiit iny following you, vdthoiit my 
over appearing before you again ? What sacrifice you ex¬ 
act? What oath do you wish me to take? I can promise you 
everything, and obey you in everything.^ Yes, Cfonsuelo, I 
<;an even become a tranquil man, submissive, and?in appear¬ 
ance as reasonable as other men. ^ Should I tbus^be less re¬ 
pulsive, less terrifying to you? Hitherto 1 have never been 
able to do as I wished, but hereafter ovorything -you desire 
will be granted me. Perhaps I may die in transfdrniing my¬ 
self according to your wjill; nut 1 tell you in my turn that my 
life has ever been embittered, and that I should not regret 
losing it for you.” 

“Hoar, generous Albert!” said Consuelo, reassured and 
greatly afiected, “ explain yourself more clearly, and let me at 
last understand the depths of your inj^penctrahlc soul. You are 
in my eyes superior to ail other men; and from the first moment 
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that 1 saw yon, 1 felt for you a respoct and a sympathy which 
1 have no cause to conce^u. 1 have always heard it said that 
you were insane, but I hare not been able to iTelieve it. All 
^ that has been related to me of you only added to my esteem 
and to my confidence. Btili 1 could not help seeing that you 
were overpoMrered by a deep and strange mental disease, t 
^suaded myself, prasumptuously )}erhaps, but sincerely, that 
Jf could relievo your mala«ly. You yourself have aided in making 
me think so. I have conie to seek you, and now you toll me 
things respecting myself and you yrhioh would fill me with a 
boundless veneration, if yon did not mix up with them strange 
ideas drawn from a spirit of fattilism which I cannot share. 
Can I say all without wounding you and making you 
suffer?” 

“ Say all, Consuelo; I know belbrehand what you have to 
say.” 

*' Well, I will say it, for I had so promised myself. All thos(j 
who love you despair of you. They think they must respect, 
that is to say, spare, what they call your insanity: they lear 
to exasperate you by letting vou.see tfiat they know it, lament 
it, and fear it. For myself^ t cannot believe them, and cannot 
tremble in asking you why, being so wise, you lifllve sometimes 
the appearance of an insane person; why, being so good, you 
perform deeds of ingratitude and pride; why, being so enlight¬ 
ened and religious, you abandon yourself to the reveries of a 
diseased and despairing mind; and lastly, Mdiy you are here 
alone, buried alive in a gloomy cavern—far from your family, 
who weep and search foB you—far h’om your fellow-men, whom 
you cherish with an ardent .'-seal—far from me, too, whom 
you invoked, whom you say you love, and who has been able 
to reach you only by miracles of resolution and the divine 
Iu*otection?” ‘ 

* "You ask of me the secret of my life, the solution <d‘ my 
destiny, and yet you know it better than I do, Consuelo! 
It is from you I expected the rovclatiou of my being, and y()U 
question me! Oh! 1 undcrshind you; you M'ish to lca<l me to a 
confession, to an efficacious repentance, to a victorious resolu¬ 
tion. You shall be obeyed. Hut it is not at this instant that 
1 con know, and judge, "and transform myself ju this manner. 
G-ive mo some days^ some hours at least, to learn foi* myself 
and for you if I am mad, or if 1 enjoy the use of my reason. 
Alas! alas! both are true, and it is my miser.^' not to bo able ■ 
to doubt it; ■btiit. to know if 1 must lose my judgment and my 
will entirefiy, or if 1 shall hot ablcs to trtunjp i over the demon 
who besieges mo, that is what 1 cannot co at this instant. 
Hayo pRy upon mo, Oonsmslo; 1 am still under tlie inffuonco 
of an emotion more powerful than myself. I know not what L 
ha^ Mid to you; I know not how many hours you haro been 
know not how you could be htjre without Zdenko, who 
dM'tlOt wish to bring yov; 1 know not even in what region my 
thought# were wandering when you first appeared to mo. 
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Alas! 1 know not how many ages 1 have been shut up here, 
strufifslmg witli unhoai\l-ot‘ sutteriiigs against the seourge 
which destroys ino. J^veii those sutlerings 1 remember no 
longer whi'n they have passed; there remains in their plaeo 
only a terrible fatigue, a, sort of stupor, a terror which I long * 
to banish. Lot me forgot my self, Oonsuelo, if it be only 
for a few’ moments; my hleas will biicome clearer, my tongue 
w’ill be loosened. 1 promise, 1 sw’ear it to you. Let the light 
of truth beam s<»ftly and by degrees on my eyes, long shrouded 
in fearful darkness and unable to endure the full strength of 
its rays. You have orden'd mo to concentrate all my life in 
my heart. Yos; those w’ore your words: my reason and my 
ml'inory dale no fartlu'r back than from the moment you spoke 
tlKMii. AN'ell! thtisc words have diffused an angelic calm over 
my spirit. My heart lives^iiow'' ouco more, though niy spirit 
still sleeps. 1 fear to speak to you of myself; 1 might W’andor, 
and again terrify you by my ravings. I wish to Uve only in 
feeling, and it is aii unknown life to me; it w’ould be a life of 
delight if 1 could abandon diyself to it without displeasing you. 
Ah, Oonsuelo! why did you tell mt'. to concentrate all my life 
in my heait? I’iXplaiii your mt‘anhig; let mo tliink only of 
you, see an«]*conipreh<‘iid only you—in a w’ord, love you. 0 
inv Ood, I love—I love a living being I—a being like myself! 

1 love her with all the strength of my hoart and soul! L can 
concentrate upon her all tiie ardour, all the holiness of my 
affections. It is happiness enough for me to be allowed this, 
and I have not the niadness to ask for more.” 

“AVcll, dear Albert, let your w’eivried soul repose in this 
sweet H<!iitiment of a peaceful .’yid brotherly tenderness. God 
is my witness that yt)u can dcb so without fear ,‘ind without 
danger; f('r I feel a strong and sincere friendship for you—a 
kind of veiieratiAi which the fi-ivoloiis observations and vain 
judgments cd' the w’orld cannot shake. You have become 
awur<!, by a. sort of divine and mysterious intuition, that my 
whole life is brtjken by sorrow; you said so, and it was diviuo 
truth which prompted your w’oj-d’s. I cannot love you otherw'isc 
than as a brother; but do not say that it is charity, pity alone, 
w'hich inlluenccs mtj. If humanity and compassiori.liavo given 
me courage to crane here, sympathy and a heartfelli esteem for 
your virtues gave m<^ also the courage and the ri^t to speak 
to yr)u as 1 do. JJaiiisli, therefun;, from this ni^ment and 
for t»ver, the illusion under which y^u labour respecting your 
ow'n feelings. l>o not speak of love, do not speak ctf marriage. 
My past life, my recollections, iwke the first impossible; the 
diiforeneo in ourconditions w’ould render the second humiliating 
and insupportable to me. Ly indulging in such dreams you 
w'ill rentier iny devotion to you rash, perhaps culpable. Let us 
setvl by a sacred pi-oiniso the engagement which I make, to be 
your sister, your friend, your consoler, whenever you are dis¬ 
posed to open'your heart to me; ypnr nurse, when suffering 
renders you gloomy and^taoiturn. Swear that you irill not 
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look on mo in any other lifjht, and that you Mill iiovor love me 
otherwise.” 

"Generous woman!” said Albert, turning pale, “you reckon 
largely on my courage, and you know well the extent of my 
love, in asking of me such a promise;. I should be cap.iblc of 
lying for the first time in my life—I could even debast; myself 
so far as to ])i*onounce a false oath—you required it of me. 
But you will not require it of me, Consuelo; you know that 
this would be to introduce a new source of agitation into my 
life, and into my conscience a nunorso which has not yot 
stained it Do not bo uneasy at the mannor in M'hich I love 
you. First of all 1 am ignorant of it; t only know that to de¬ 
prive this affection of the name; of love would be to utter a 
blasphemy. I submit myself to all the rest; 1 accept your 
pity» your care, your goodness, yoiir peaceful fiiendshi]); I will 
speak to you only <'is you permit; I Avill not say a single M’ord 
which could trouble you, nor give you a single look \idiich could 
m^e you veil your eyes; I will not even touch your dross, if 
you fear being sallied by my breath. But you would be wrong 
to treat mo with such mistrust, and you %vould <Io better to 
encourage in me those gc'utle emotions which r<5i^tf>re us to life, 
and from which you can fear nothing. 1 can Avefl understaiul 
that your modesty might be alarmed at the expression of a 
love which you do nf)t share; 1 know that yf>ur i>ride would 
reject the marks of a passion w’-hich you do not wish either 
to excite or to encourage. Therefore bo calm, and swear 
without fear to be my sister and my consoler, as I swear to 
bo your brother and servant. Do not ask of mo more; I will 
neither he indiscreet nor impo"tnnate. It is sufficient tor me 
that you know you can eomiiuind me and govern mo despoti¬ 
cally—not as you would govern a brother, but as you would 
dispose of a being w'lio has given liiinself to you eiitii’cly and 
for ever.” 
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This langu^e reassured (yonsuolo for the present, but did not 
leave her without apprehension for the future. That Albert's 
fanatical j^lf-denial had. its source in .a deep^and unconquer¬ 
able passion, the serious nature of his character and the solem¬ 
nity of his countenance could leave no doubt. Consuelo, 
peiqdexod, though, at the same time, moved M'ith compassion, 
asked herself if she could continue to consecrate her cares to 
this man, so unreservedly and unchangeably in love witli her. 
She had never treated this sort of relation lightly in lier 
thoughts, 0^ she saw that with Alboi't no woman could enter 
upon it without scriou^ consequences. She did not doubt 
his devotedoess; but the oalmnc>ss which she had flattered 
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hcrsolt' she should rcsturo to h^i must bo irrccoucilablo 'vnth 
tho existence of so ardent a fovo and the impossibility she 
felt of I’osponding to it. 8ho held out her hand to him -with 
a sigh, and remained pensive, with her eyes fixed on the 
ground, and plunge<l in a melancholy reverie. 

" Albert," said she at last, raising her eyes, and finding his 
anxiously fixed upon her Avith an expression of anguish and 
sorroM’’, “ you do not know me, when you wish to impose upon 
me a character for which I am so ill fitted. None hut a woman 
Avlio w'ould abuse it could accept it. 1 am neither proud nor 
a coquette; I think I am not vain, and I have no passion for 
sway. Your love would flatter mo, if 1 could share it; and if 
it Avere so, I w’ould tell you instantly. To afflict you in the 
situation in which 1 find you, by the reiterated assurance of 
the contrary, Avould be an act of cold-blooded cruelty which'you 
ought to have spared me, tind Avhich is nevertheless imposed 
upon me by my conscience, tliough my hoai-t detests it, and is 
deeply grieved in accomplishing it. Pity me for bcung obliged 
to afiliet you, to oflbnd yftu perhaps, at a moment when I 
Avould AAollingly give inyjfifi^ to restore you to happiness and 
luialtb.” 

“ I know’ H, high soulod maiden,” said Albert, AA’iiha melaii- 
clioly smile. “ You are so gotKl, so great, that you would give 
your life for the meanest creature; but 1 knoAv that your con¬ 
science Avill bend to no one. Do not then fear to offend me in 
displaying this sternness which I admire—this stoical coldness, 
Avliich your virtue maintains along with the most moving 
pity. It is not in your power to afflict me, Consuelo. I am 
not the sport of illusirm; I amyac<;u8totned to bitter grief; my 
life has been made up of painf ij sacrifices. Do not then treat 
mo as a visionary, as a being without heart and without solf- 
rcjspect, in repcafing what 1 already knoAv, that you AAill never 
love mo. Consuelo, I am acquainted witli the ciroumstanccs 
of your lifn, although I kiioAv neither your name, nor family, 
nor any important fact concerning you. I know tlie history of 
your soul; the rest dotjs not coucoi*n me. You loved, you 
still loA’c, and you Avill alw'ays Ioa’c, one of whom I know 
nothing, whom I do not wish to know, and with whom I shall 
never compete. But knoAv, Consuelo, that you shall never bo 
his, or mine, or oven your own. Cod has reserved for you a 
separato existence, of wrhich the events are hidden from me, but 
of Avhich 1 foresee the object and end. The slave a 9 d victim of 
your own greatness of soul, you win never receive in this life 
otlicr recompense than the consi;iousness of your own power 
and goodness. Unhappy in the world’s estimation, you will 
yet l^ the most serene and the most fortunate of human crea¬ 
tures, because you will over be the best and the most upright; 
for the Avickqd and the base, dearest sister, are alone to bo 
pitied, and the Avords of Christ will remain true as long as men 
continue blind and uimist:—‘ Happy are those who are perse¬ 
cuted; happy tliosc wiio Aveep, and who labour in trouble,* ” 
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The power and dignity which wore at this moment stamped 
^on the lofty and majestic forehead of Albert, exercised over 
(^msuelo so gj*cat a fascination that she forgot the part of 
jji’oud BovcToign an<l austere friend, wliioii she had imposed 
upon.herself, to bow to the spoil of this man’s influence, so in- 
spiroel by faith and enthusiasm. She supporter! horsolf M’ith 
difl&culty, still ovorwhelmod with fatigue and emotion, and 
trembling from excess of weariiuiss, she sank on her knees, a,nd, 
clasping her bands, began to pray fervently and aloud. “ Tf 
thou, my (rod,” sho exclaimorl, “dost put tins prophecy in the 
mouth of a saint, tliy holy will be dc»uo I In mv infancy I be¬ 
sought from tlioo an innocent and cliildliko fnippiin^ss; but 
thou hast reserved for mo Jiappinoss iincler a severe and rude 
form, which I am unable to comprehruid. Open thou mine eyes 
—^grant mo an humble and ctmtrilo heart. 1 am willing. O 
my God! to subinit to this destiny, which scorns so adverse, 
and which so slowly revealed itself, and only ask from thee 
tliat which any of thy creatures is^imtitled to expect from thy 
loving iustico-^faith,*hop(;, and charity!” 

AVliiie praying thus, (^ousuelo was ba,tired in tears, which slio 
did not seek to restrain. After such feverish ao^itation, this 
paroxysm served to calm hoi* trouidod f eedings, wnilo it weak¬ 
ened her vet inons. Albert prayed and Avejit along with lior, 
blessing tbe tears which he had so buig shod in soJitnde, and 
•H'hich now mingled with tliosc of a pure and generous being. 

“And now,” said Consuelo, rising, “ wo have thought long 
enough of what concerns oursolves; it is time to think of 
others, and to recollect ow»r dutie.s to them. I have promisoil 
to restore you to your fiiinily. w.ho already mourn and pray ft>r 
you as for one dead. Do you not d(!siro, my dear Albiwt, to 
restore iov and peace to your aliiiertod relativos? 'Will you not 
follow inc?” 

“So soon!” exclaimed tbe young countin despair; “sepa¬ 
rate so soon, and leave tlii.s sacri'd asylum, where God alone is 
with us—this cell, whicii J cli<u*i.sh still more since you have 
appeared to mein it—this sanctuary of a happiness'^ which I 
shall perhaps miver again experience—to return hi the false 
and cold world of projudices and cuj-toms. Ah! not yet, my 
soul, my life! Suffer me to enj<»y yet a day, yet an ago of de¬ 
light. Jjftt me here forget th.at there exi.sts a world full of 
deceit and sfirrow, wliich pursues me like a <l/irk and troubled^ 
dream; permit mo to return by slow degrees to what men call 
reason. I do not yet feel strong enough to boar the light of 
their sun and the syioctacle f>f their madness. I require to 
g»zo upod y//Ui* face and listen to your voice y<'t longer. Be¬ 
sides, I have never left my retreat from a sudden impulse, or 
withoift'Jong reflection—^rny endeared yot frightful rotroat, this 
tqrciflc salutary place of expiation, whither I am accus¬ 
tomed TO bitaten as witli a wild joy, without once looking back, 
and whioK I leave with daibts but too well founded, and with 
lasting I'ugrot. You know not, CUinsuclo, what powerful tics 
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cittoich me to tliia voluntary prison—^you know not that there 
is hero a second self, the true Albert, who will not leave it~ 
a self which T ever hnd when I return, and yet which besets 
me like a specti'e when 1 leave it. Here I nave conscience, 
faith, lif^ht, strength—in a word, life. In the world there arc ‘ 
fear, madness, despair—passions which sometimes invade my 
^}aceful seclusion, and engage with mo in a deadly striwgle. 
But, behold! behind this door there is an asylum where I can 
subdue them and become m^gsolf again. I enter sullied with 
their cmitact, and giddy from their presence—1 issue purified, 
and no one knows what tortures purcliaso this patience and 
submission, l^^oiro me not herico, Consuelo, but suffer mo 
giMclually uiul by prayer to w'cau mj’’ attaohmont from the 
place.” 

” Lot us then enter and pray together,” said (vonsuelo; “ we 
shall set out immediately afterwards. Time flies; tiie dawn 
is pf'.rhaps already near. They must remain ignorant of the 
path which leads to the castle, they must not see us enter to> 
gother; Ibi* 1 am anxious nftt to betray thti secret of your re¬ 
treat, and hitlierto no one suspects my discovery, l do not 
wish to bo miestioned, or to resort to falsehoods. 1 must be 
bblo to keep a respectful silence before your relatives, and 
suffoi* them to believe that my promises were but presentiments 
.and drr'ams. (Should I he seen to return with you, my absence 
would seem disobedience; and although, Albert, I would brave 
everything for you, I would not rashly alienate the confidence 
and affection of your family. Let us hasten then; I am ex- 
liaustcd with fatigue, and it'T remai^ lu're much longer 1 shall 
lose all my remaining strengtly so necessary for this new jour¬ 
ney. We shall pray, and thon^lepart.” 

“hlxhausted, say you? Hepose here tlion, beloved one. I 
will guai’d you fl'ligiously, or if my jtresenc^istuvb you, you 
.shaUshiit me up in the adjacent grotto; clwe this iron door 
lietwecn us, and whilst, sunk in siumher,^u forget me, I shall,^ 
until reiralled by you, pray tor you in »?«/ c/itwcA.” 

** But ri'ilect that while you arc praying and sun^ in repos<^ 
your father sulli'rs lung liours of agony, pale and in^iouless SBB 
1 once saw him, bowed down with age and gri^‘, pressing 
with feeble knees tiio floor of his oratory, and appso^ntly only 
awaiting the news of your death to i‘esiga his lust br|ath. And 
your poor aunt’s aiixi('ty will throw her into a liver, inces-. 
saiitly ascending, as she does, the l^ighest towers dt the castle, 
VC inly endeavouring to ti'ace the paths to the mountain, by <mo 
of which it is supposed you deputed, 'rhis very ^loraing the 
members of your family, wlnm tliey ussemble together in the 
chfiteau, will sorrowfully accost each otlier with fhiitless in¬ 
quiries and conjectures, and again separate at night with de¬ 
spair and anguish in their heails. Albert, you do not love 
your relatives, otherwise you would not thus, without pity or 
Immerse, permit them to suffer andjlanguish.” 
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" Oonsaolo! Consuclo!’' exclaimed Albert, its if awaking fram 
a dream, “ do not speak to me thus; your words torture me. 
What crime have 1 committed?—^what disasters have I caused? 
Why are my Mends thus afflicted? How many hours have 
' passed since 1 left them?” 

*' You ask how many hours! Ask rather how many days— 
how many nights—nay, how many weeks!” 

” Days!—^nights! Hush! Consuelo, do not reveal to me tlio full 
extent of my misfoi'tune. I wa% aware that 1 here lost correct 
ideas of time, and that the remembrance of what was passing 
on tho earth did not descend with me into this tomb; but 1 did 
not think that the duration of this unconsciousness could be 
measured by days and weeks.” 

“ Is it not, my friend, a voluntary obliviousiiess ? Nothing in 
this place recalls the days which pass away and begin again; 
eternal darkness here prolongs tho night. You have not even 
a glass to reckon the hours. Is not this precaution to exclude 
all means of measuring time, a wild expedient to escape the 
cries of nature and the voice of coiiscicncc?” 

“ I confess that when I come here, I feel itronuisitc to abjure 
everything merely human. Jlut, O God! 1 did not know that 
grief and meditation could so far absorb my soiA as to inakt? 
long hours appear like days, or days to pass away as lujurs. 
What am I, and why have tin‘y never, informed me’of this sad 
change in my mental erganization?”. 

This misfortune is, on tho contrary, a proof of gi’cat intel¬ 
lectual power, but diverted from its proper use, and given up 
to gloomy revei’ie. They try to hide from you the evils of 
which you are the cause. They respect your suficrings whilst 
they conceal their own. But in my opinion it was tixtating 

J ou with little esteem; it was doubting the gooduefis of youi* 
eart. But, Albert, / do not doubt you, and 7 conceal notiiiiig 
from you.” . 

. ^ ” Let us go, Consuelo, let us go,” said Albert, quickly throw¬ 
ing his cloak over his shoulders. ” I am a wi'etch! 1 have 
afflicted my father whom 1 adore, my aunt whom 1 dearly love. 
1 am unworthy to behold them again. Ah! rather than again 
be guilty of so much cruclt}*', 1 would impose upon myself tho 
sacrifice of never revisiting this retreat. But, no; once more 
am happy, for 1 have found a friend in you, Consuolo, to 
direct my wandering thoughts, and restore me to my foimer 
self. Some one has at length told me tlie truth, and will 
always tell it to mo. Is it*not so, my dear sister?” 

" Always, Allwrt; I sweartto you that you shall ever hour 
the truth from me.” 

** Power Divitle! and tho being wlio comes to my aid is she 
to whom alone I can listen—^wliom alone 1 can Mieve. The 
ways of God are known but to himself. Ignorant of my own 
mental alienation, 1 have always blamed the madness of others. 
Alas, Consuolo! hod my poble father himself told pie of that 
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'Which you have just disclosed, 1-would not have believed him. 
But you are life and truth; you can bring conviction, and give 
to my troubled soul that heavenly peace which emanates from 
youn^lf." 

“ Let us depart/’ said Consuolo, assisting him to fasten hiiT 
cloak, which his trembling band could not arrange upon his 
shoulders. 

“ Yos, lot us go,” said he, gazing tenderly upon her as she 
fulfilled this fifiendly office; “but first, swear to me, Consuelo, 
that if I return hither you 'will not abandon me, swear that^n 
will come again to seek me, were it only to overwhelm me with 
reproaches—to call me ingrate, paiTicide—and to tell me that 1 
am unworthy of your solicitude. O h 1 leave me not a prey to my¬ 
self, now that you see the influence you have over my actions, 
and that a word from yoitr lips persuades and heals, whein 
a century of meditation and prayer would fail.” 

” And will you, on your part,*’ replied Oonsuelo, leaning on 
his shoulder, and smiling expressively, “swear never to retom 
hither v'ithout mo?” * 

“ \Vill you indeed return with me!”ho raptiu'ously exclaimed, 
looking earnestly in her face, but not daring to clasp her in his 
\i.rms; ‘‘onl/ swear this to me, and 1 will -pledge myself by a^ 
solemn oath never to leave my father’s roof without your com¬ 
mand or permission.” 

“ May Cbd hear and receive our mutual promise!” ejaculated 
(Jonsuelo, transportecl with joy. “ We will come back to pray 
in your church; and you, Albert, will teach me to pray, as no 
one has taught mo hitherto; forljiave an ardent desire to 
know God. V'ou, my fidend, yill reveal heaven to me, and I 
when requisite will recall youv thoughts to teiTestrial things 
and the duties of human life.” 

“Divine sistei^.” exclaimed Albert, his eyes^swiittming in 
tears t)f delight, “ I have nothing to teach you. It is you who 
must be the agent in my regeneration. It is from y«u I shall 
learn all things, even prayer. I no longer require sdlitude to 
raise my soul to God. I no longer need to prostrate myself over 
the ashes of my fathers, to comprehend and feel mj?own im¬ 
mortality. I’o hiok on you is sufficient to raise ml* soul to 
heaven in gratitude and praise.” ^ 

Oonsuelo drew him away, she herself opening ouig closing 
the doors. “Here, Oynabrel” cried Albert to hi4 faithful 
hound, giving him a lantern of better construction Uian that 
with which Consuelo was fumishea, and better suited to^ the 
journey they were about to undestake. The intelligeat animal 
seized the lamp witli an appearance of pride and satisfitetion, 
and preceded them at a measured'* pace, stopfnugwhen his 
master stopped, increasing or slackening bis speed as he did, 
did, and sagaciously keeping the middle of the path, in order to 
preserve his precious charge from injury by contact with the 
rooks or brushwood, ♦ $ 
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Consaelo walked with great difficulty, and would have fallen 
twenty times but for Alwrt’s arm, which every moment sup¬ 
ported and raised her up. They once more descended together 
the course of the stream, keeping along its fresh aud ver- 
*^aot margin. 

“Zdeuko,” said Albert, “delights in tending the Nuiadof 
these mysterious grottoes. lie smooths her bed when encutn- 
berad as it often is with gravel and shells; he fosters the pale 
flowers which spring up beneath her footsteps, and protects 
them against her kisses, which are sometimes rather rude.” ' * 

Oonsuclo looked upwards at the sky through the clefts of tlic 
rock, aud saw a star glimmer in its blue vault. “ That,” said 
Albert, “ is Aldebaran, the star of the Zingari. The day will 
not dawn for an hour yet.” 

“ That is my star,” replied Consuelo, “ for I am, my dear 
Count, though not by race, by culling, a kind of Zingani. My 
mother bore no other name at Venice, though, in accordance 
with her Spanish prejudices, she disclaimed the degniding 
appellation. As for mysctlf, I am'still kno\vn in that country 
by the name of the Zirtyarella.'* 

“Are you indeed one of that persecuted race,” replied 
•Albert; “if so,I should Jove you yet more than iMo,Mere that 
possible.” 

Consuelo, who had thought it right to recall Count iludolstadt 
to the disparity of their birth and condition, recollected Mdiat 
Amelia had said of Albert’s sympathy for tin? wandering poor, 
and, fearing lest she had involuntarily yielded to an instinc¬ 
tive feeling of coquetry, rfie kept silence. 

But Albert thus inteiTui>ted^t in a few moments: 

“ What you have just told me,” said he, “ awakens in mo, I 
know not by M'hat association of ideas, a recollection of iny 
youth, childish enough it is true, but which*’! must r(‘late to 
you; for since I have seen you, it has again and again recurred to 
my memory. Lean more on me, dear sister, M'liilst I reptiat it. 

“ I was about fifteen, when, returning labj ono evening by 
one of the paths which border on the Schro<'!keristein, and 
which wind through the hills in the direction of the castle, I 
saw before me a tall thin M'oman, miserably clad, Avho carried 
a burthen ou her shoulders, and who pausod occasionally 
seat herself, and to recover breath. I accosted her. Bhe was 
beautiful, though embroM'Dcd by_ the sun and withered by 
misery and care. Still th^ire M’as in her l)e;;;,ring, moan as was 
her attire, a sort of pride and dignity, iningle<l, it is true, with 
an air of melancholy. Whdvshe held out her hand to me, she 
rather commanded pity than implored it. My purse M'as empty. 
I enireatcfT her to accompany mo to the castle, where sSo 
could have help, food, and shelter for the night 

*’ * I would prefer remaining here,’ replied she, with a foreign 
accent, which 1 conceived tobethatofthewanderinglESgyptians, 
for I was not at that time acquainted il^ith the various Janr 
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guages which I afterwards learned in my travels. ‘ I cookl 
pay you,’ she added, ‘for the hospitality you offer, by singing 
songs of tho different countries which 1 have traversed. 1 
, rarely ask alms unless compelled to do so by extreme distress.' 

*“ Poor creature!’ said I, ‘you bear a very heavy burden^ 
your feet are wounded and almost naked. Entrust your 
bundle to me; 1 will carry it to my abode, and you will thus 
be able to walk with more ease.' 

“ ‘ This burden daily becomes heavier,’ she replied, with a 
melancholy smile, which imparted a charm to her features; ‘but 
[ do not complain of it. I have home it without repining for 
years, and over hundreds of leagues. I never trust it to any 
one besides myself; but you appear so good and so innocent 
that I shall lend it to I'ou until wo reach your homo.’ 

“She then unloosed thevslasp of her nantle, W'hich entirely 
covered her, the handle of her guitar alone being visible. This 
movement discovered to me a child of five or six years old, pale 
and weather-beaten like its mother, but with a countenance so 
sweet and calm that it fillbd my heart with tenderness. It 
was a little girl, quite in tatters, lean, but hale and strong, and 
.slept tran(iuilly as a slumbering cherub on the bruised 
and wearieduack of tin* wand»?riiig .xoiilfstiv’.sa. .1 took her in • 
iny arms, but had som(^ trouble in keeping her thei^o; for, 
waking u]) and finding herself with a sti'anger, she strnggleil 
and wept. Her mother, to soothe her, spoke to her in her own 
language; my caress('s and attentions eoinfoiied her, and on 
arriving at the castle we Avere the best friends in the world. 
AVh(?n the poor woman had supped, .^le put her infant in a bod 
which T had jireparod, attired Ijprself in a strange dress, sadder 
still than her rags, and came snto the hall, whoi'e she sang 
Spanish, Frcncl^ and (xerinan hallad.s, Avith a clearness and 
delicacy of A'oioo, a firmness of intonation, united tO a frankness 
and ab.seiiso of reserve in her manner, which charmed us all. My 
good aunt paid her every attention, which the Ziugbra appcai'e^ 
to feel: hut she did not lay aside lasrpride, and onlygavo evasive 
answers to our questions. The child intercstod iifc oven more 
than its mothcjr; and I earnestly Avislied to sec her again, to 
amnsrs her, and oven to keep her altogether. 1 know not what 
tender solicitude awoke in niy bo.som for this littfebeing, poor, 
and a wanderer on tho earth. I dreamt of her a$ night long, 
and in the morning 1 ran to sot* her. But a1rcady$the Zingara 
had departed, and I traversed thg whole mountain around 
without being ablo to discover her. She had risen befere the 
dawn, and, with her child, had taken the way towards the 
south, caiTving with her my guitar, which I had mode her a 
present of, "her own, to her grofit sorrow, being broken, 

“Albert! Alberti” exclaimed Consuelo, with extraordi¬ 
nary emotion; “that guitar is at Venice with Master Por- 
pora, w'ho keeps it for me, and from whom I shall reclaim 
it, never to part with it again. Itsis of ebony, with a cipher 
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ohaficd on silver—a cipher which I well romcinher, *A. R.* 
My mother whose memory was defective, Irom having seen so 
many things, neither remembcrad your name nor that of vour 
castle, nor even the country where this adventure had fiap- 
but she often spoke of the hospitality she had received 
ihnn the owner of the guitar, of the touching charity of the 
young and handsome signor, who had carried me in his arms for 
naif a league, chatting with her the while as with an equal. Oh, 
my dear Albert, all that is fresh in my memory also. At each 
word of your recital, tliese long-slumbering images were 
awakened one by one; and this is the reason why your moun¬ 
tains did not appear absolutely unknown to me, and why I 
endeavoured in vain to discover the cause of these confused 
recollectionss which forced themselves upon me during my 
journey, and especially why, when 1 first saw yon, my heart 
palpitated and my head bowed down I’espectiTully, as if I had 
just found a frioud and jirotector, long lost and regretted. 

Do yon think, then, Oonsuelo,” said Albert, pressing her to 
his heart, “that 1 did not recognise you at the first glance? In 
vain have years changed end improved the lineaments of child¬ 
hood. I have a memory wonderfully retentive, though often 
confused and dreamy, M'hich needs not the aid of sight oi 
speech to traverse the space of days and of ages. 1 did not 
know that you were my cherished Zingarclla, but I felt as¬ 
sured 1 had already known you, loved you, and pressed you to 
my heart—a heart which, although unwittingly, "was from 
that instant bound to yours for ever.” 


CHAPTER XLVII. 

Thus conversing, they arrived at the point where the two 
paths divided, and where Consuclo had met Zdenko. They 
perceived at a distance the light of his lantern which was 
placed on the ground beside him. Consuelo having learned 
Dy experience the dangerous whims, and almost mcrcdiblc 
strength of the idiot, involuntarily pressed close to Albert, on 
perceiving the indication of his approach. 

“ Why do you fear this mild and aficctionatc creature?” saitl 
the young count, surprised yet secretly gratified at her terror. 
“ Poor Zdenko lores you, although since yesternight a frightful 
dream has made him refractory and rather hostile to your 
generous project of coming ^ seek me. But ho is, wlien I 
desire it, as subilussive as a child, and yon shall see him at 
your feet if T hut say the word,” 

“Do not humiliate him before me,” replied Consuelo; “do 
not increase the aversion which he already entertains for me, 
I shall by-and-by inform you of the serious reasons I have to 
fear and avmd Jiim tor thOj.future,” 
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" Zdenko/' replied Albert,, “ is sorely an e^croal being, imd 
it is tiifiioult to conceive how he could inspire any one what¬ 
ever with fear. His state of perpetual ecstasy confers on him 
the purity and charity of angels.’* 

“ But this state of ecstasy when it is prolonged becomes a dis?* 
case. Do not deceive yourself on this point. God does not 
wish that man should thus abjure the reeling and conscious¬ 
ness of^ his real life, to elevate himself—often by vague 
conceptions—^to an ideal world. Madness, the general rcsiut 
of these hallucinations, is a punishment for his pride and in¬ 
dolence.” 

Cynabre stopped before Zdenko, and looked at him affec¬ 
tionately, expecting some caresses, which his friend did not 
deign to bestow upon him. Ho sat with his head buried in 
his hands, in the same attitude and on the same spot as when 
Consuelo left him. Albert addressed him in Bonomian, but 
he hardly answered. lie shook his head with a disconsolate 
air; his cheeks were bathed in tears, and ho would not even 
look at (Jousuelo. Albert raised his voice and addressed him 
with a determined air; but there was moi'e of exhortation and 
tendernciss than of command and reproach, in^the tones of his 
“^'oice. Zde.lko rose at last, and offered his hand to Consuelo, 
who clasped it, trembling. 

“ From hencefonvard,” said ho in German, looking at her 
kindly, though sadly, “ you must no longer fear me; but you 
have done me a great injury, and I feel that your hand is 
full of misfortune for us.” 

He walked before them, oxcluingiiig a few woi’ds with Al¬ 
bert from time to time. They follmvcd the spacious and solid 
gallery which Consuelo had nb\yet traversed at this extremity, 
and wiiich led them to a circular vault, wdierc tliey again met 
lluj wabu’ of the^foantain, flowing into a vast basiil, formed by 
the hand of man and bordered with hammered atone. It es¬ 
caped thence by two currents, one of which was lost in the 
caveras, the other took the direction towards the eisteru of the 
chateau. It was this which Zdenko had closed by replacing 
witli his Herculean hand three enoi’mous stonesjwhich he re¬ 
moved when ho wished to dry the cistern to the level of the 
arcade, and the staii'case whh'h led to Albert’s tefr^. 

Let us Boat ourselves here,” said the count tothis compan¬ 
ion, *‘iu order to give the water of the cistern tiinib to drain off 
by a waste way—” 

“ Which I know but too well,’* 'Said Consaolo» shuddering 
from head to foot. ^ 

“What do you mean?” asked Albert, looking at her with 
surprise. 

“ I will tell you by-and-by,” said Consuelo, “ I do not wish 
to grieve and agitate you now by the relation of the perils 
winch 1 have surmounted—” 

“ But wJiat does she mean?” cr^ Albert, terrified, looking 
at Zdenko. 
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Zdenko replied in Bohemian wifch an air of indifiei’ence, 
Tjirhile kneading with his long brown handa lumpa of clay, 
which he placed in the interstices of his sluice, iii order to 
hasten the draining of the cistern. Explain yourself, Con- 
taSuelo,’’ said Albert, much iigitatoU. “ I can comprehend nothing 
of what he says. He protends that he did not conduct you to 
this place, but that you came by subterranean passages, which 
1 know to he impassable, and where a delicate iema-le could 
flerer have dared to veiitui'<(', nor have boon able to lind iier 
way. He says (Great God I M'hut does the unfortunate not 
say?) that it was destiny M'hich conducted you, and that the 
archangel Michael, whom he calls the proud and domiiieor- 
ing, caused you to pass sately through tho water and the 
abyss." 

** It is possible," said Cousuelq. witli a smile, " that thc} 
archangel Michael had soinetiiirig to do with it; for it is cc*!'- 
tain that 1 came by the washi-way of the fountain, that 1 Aod 
before the torrent, that I gave myself up for lost two or three 
times, that 1 traversed caverns and abysses where 1 expected 
at every step to ho swallowed up or suliucatc'd; and yet these 
dangers were iic»t more tearful than Zdfinko's anger, w'hon 
chance or Providence caused me to find the true ».mte." Here 
Consuelo, who always expressed herself in Spanish with Al¬ 
bert, related to him in a few words the reception which liis 
pacific Zdenko had given htw, and his attempt to bury her 
alive which he had almost succeeded in accomplishing at the 
moment w'hen she had the presence of mind to appease him 
by tiie singular watchword of the heretics. A cold perspira¬ 
tion burst out upon AlbeiV’s forehead on luiaring these incredi¬ 
ble details, and lie ofkm darLcA terrible glances vfc Zdenko, as 
if he would have annihilated h^irn. Zdenko, on meeting tht'in, 
assumed a strange expression of luivolt and difdain. Coii- 
su(do trembled to see these two insaiio persons excited against 
each othor; for notwithstanding tho profound wisdom and 
lofty sentiments w^iich characterised the gi*catcr part .ot 
All>ert*s conversation, it was evident to her that his reason 
had sustained a severe shock, from which perhaps it would 
never entirely recover. She tried to reconcile them by a<l- 
dressing ailectionate w'ords to each. But Albc^rt, rising and 
giving the keys of his hermitage to Zdenko, said a iuw cold 
words to him, to which Zdenko submitted on the instant. 
He then r4‘Sailled his lantern and went his va.y, singing his' 
strange airs with their incbmpreheiisible woi^s.' 

“(Joiisuelb," said Albert, as soon as ho liad retinid out of 
sight, “ if this faitliful aniinai which lies at your feet should 
b^omo mad—^yes, if my poor Cynabre should endanger your 
life hy^ an involuntary fury, I should certainly Ik) obliged to 
kiU^im; and do not think that 1 would hesitate, though my 
haQ&"haA never shed bl(Kid, even that of beings inferior to 
> Be traaquil, therehirc, no danger will menace you here¬ 
after,” . 
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“Of what are ton speaking^, Albert?” replied the young 
girl, agitated at this unlookod-for u,llusion. “ I fear nothing 
now. Zdenko is still a man, though he has-lost his reason by 
his own fault perhaps, and partly also by yours. Speak not 
of blood and punishment. It is your duty to restore him to ^ 
the truth, and to cure him, instead of encouraging his insanity. 
Come, let us go; £ tromble lest the day should dawn, and sur¬ 
prise us on our arrival.” 

“ You aro right,” said Albert, continuing his route. “Wis¬ 
dom speiiks by your lips, Oonsuelo. My insanity has smitten 
that unfortunate as if by contagion, and it was quite time for 
you to arrive, and save us from the abyss to which we were 
b(»th hastening. liestorod by you, I will endeavour to re- 
sb>re Zd(mko. And yet if 1 do not succeed, if his insanity 
again puts your Hie in danger, although Zdenko be a man 
in the sight ol' God, and an angel in his tenderness tor me— 
though ho bo the only true iriend 1 have hitherto had upon 
the earth—be assurttd, Consuolo, f will tear him from my heart, 
and ymi shall never see hinrf again.” 

“•Knougli, enough, Albert!” nuimmred Consuolo, incapable 
after so many terrors of sui>porting a fresh one; “do not let 
such ideas dwell upon your mind. 1 would rather lose my life 
a himdiv.d times, than inllict upon yours such a fearful neces¬ 
sity and such a cause for despair.” 

Albert did not heed her, and seemed absent, lie forgot to 
support her, and did mtt perceive that she ftilterca and 
stumbled at every step. He was absorbed by^ tlic idea of the 
dangei's sho had incurred for his sqjke; and in his terror at 
picturing them to himself^ in his ardent solicitude and excited 
gratitude, ho walked i-apidly, making the gallery resound witli 
his hurried exclamations, mid leaving her to drag heraelf after 
him with efforts which became every moment more painful. 
In this cruel situation, Coiisuelo thought of Zdenko who was 
behind her, and who might follow them; of the torrent which 
lie always held, as it Avero, in his hand, and whiOh he could 
. again unchain at tlie moment when jhe was asoending 
M'ell alone, deprived of Albert's assisTaiice: for Uie latter, a 
prey to a new fancy, thought lie saw her liefore h^n, and fol¬ 
lowed a deceitful phantom, while he abandoned fa^r to dark¬ 
ness. This wus too much for a woman, and oven Consuelo. 
herself. Cynabni trottotl on as fast as his master, i^d bouhded 
before him carrying the lantern. . Consuelo ha|L left hers 
in the cell. The ro^ mode numerous turns behind which the 
light disappeared every instant.Consuelo struck against one 
of those angles, fell, and could not rise again. The chill of 
<leath ran through Ml her limbs. A last apprehension pre¬ 
sented itself to her mind. Zdenko had probably received 
orders to open tlie slnice-gato after a certain time, in order to 
conceal the staircase and the issue of the cistern, so that 
even if hatred did not inspire him, tie would obey this neces- 
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s.'iry precaution from habit “ It is accomplislied then,” thought 
Consuelo, mtOcing vain attempts to drag herself forward on 
her knees. ”lamtlie victim of a pitiless destiny. 1 shall 
never escajie from this cavern—-my eyes will never again he- 
’ hold the light of day.” 

Already a thicker veil than that of the outward darkness 
spi'oad itself over her sight; her hands became'numb, and an 
apathy, which ivsemblcd the sloop of death, suspended her 
terror. Suddenly she felt horsolf caught and raised by a power¬ 
ful arm, whioir drew her towards the cistern. A burning 
bosom boats against hors, and warms it; a friendly and car<!ss- 
iug voice addresses her with tender words; Ovn.-ihro bounds 
before her, shaking the light. It is Albert, who, restored to 
himself, seizes and saves her, with the passionate tendeniess of 
a mother M'ho has lost and found her child. In tlirco minutes 
they arrived at the canal Avhich the water of the fountain had 
left dry, and rcaclied the archway and the staircase. Cynabi'e, 
accustomed to this daugoi'ous ascent, leaped forward first, as 
if he feared to encumber his lUiister's ste])8 by remaining 
too near him. 

Albert, carrying Consuolo on one arm, and clinging with 
the other to the chain, ascendod the spiral staiVeaso, at the 
foot of which the water already began to mount also. This 
was not the least of the dangers which Clonsuclo had encoun¬ 
tered; but she felt no tear. Albert was endowed with a her¬ 
culean strength, in comparison with which Zdenko's was iis a 
child's, and at this momout Im was animated with siiper- 
uatural power. When h,o had deposited his precious burden 
upon the margin of the well in the light of the breaking dawn, 
Cunsuelo, at last broathing frt:ely, and rising from liis panting 
breast, wiped with her veil his broad forehead bathe<l in per¬ 
spiration. ” My friend,” said she, tenderly, ” without you 1 
should have dieii, and you have I'epaid all that I have done for 
you; but 1 now feel your fatigue more than you <lo yourself, 
and it seems to mo that in your place I should sink under it.” 

'*0 my little Zinganpllal” said Albert to her with (uithusi- 
asm, kissing the veil wnicb she rested upon his fac^, " you are 
as light in my arms as on the day when I descended from the 
•Schreckcnstciii to carry you to the ch&teau,” 

” Which you will not again leave without my permission, 
Albert; do not forget youi' oath.” 

“ Nor you yours/' replipd he, kneeling before her. 1 le then 
assisted hoi* to wrap herself in the veil, and to cross his chain- 
bcT, irom which she cscap(>d stealthily to regain her own. 
The family began to awake in the castle. Already from the 
lower stoi-y a dry and piercing cough, the signal of her 
rising, was heard fi'om the canouess. Consuolo'was fortunate 
cnongli^ xiot to be seen or heard by any one. Fear gave her 
wings to iteain the shelter of her apartment. With a trem¬ 
bling hauaHihe freed her; elf from her soiled and torn clothes. 
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n,tid l^d them in a trunk, from wliich she removed the key. 
She retained sufficiont strength and I’ecollectiou to conceal 
every trace of her mystorioixs journey; hut hardly had she let 
her Aveai'icd head fall upon the pillow, when a^heavy yet 
troubled sleep, full of fanciful dreams and horriblo adventures,"* 
chained it there, undei* the weight of an overpowering and 
raging fever. 


CHAPTJiK XLVIII. 

In the mean time the Canouoss Wenccslawa, after spending 
half an hour at her devotions, asc(;nded the staircase, and ac¬ 
cording to her custom devoteil the first care of the day to her 
dear nephew. She ajiproaehod the door of his chanil>er, and 
bent her car to the keyhole, though with less hope than over 
of hearing the slight noise wliich would announce his return. 
What was her surprise and her joy on distinguishing the regular 
sound of his breathing duriifg sleep! She made a great sign 
of the cross, and ventured to unlatch the door and enter 
gently on tiptoe. She saw Albert peacefully slumbering in 
liis bed, and v!:!ynabi '0 curled up on a neighbouring arm-chair. 
She did not awake cither t)f them, but ran to find Count 
Christian, who, prostrate in his oratory, prayed w'ith his ac¬ 
customed resignation that his son might bo restored to him, 
either in heaven or upon earth. 

“My brother,” said she to him in a low voice, and kneeling 
beside him, “ cease your prayers, and search your heart for the 
most fervent thanksgiving. G<vl has h(;ard yon.” 

There was no need that she slK>uld explain herself further. 
The old man, turning towards her, and mooting her little 
sparkling eyes, iAiimuted with a profound and sympathetic 
joy, rais(‘d his shrivelled hands towards the altar, and cried 
witli a sinother<‘d voice, “ O my Ood, thou hast I’eitorod to iiio 
my son!” 

Then both simultaneously began t^ recite in a low voice 
altoni.'ito versos of the beautiful song of Simoon —**^ow lettest 
t/uiu ihj servant depart in peace. ” ^ 

They resolved not to awaken Albert. They suntmoned the 
baron, the chaplain, and all the servants, and devoutly heard 
mass*aiid returned thanksgiving in the chapel of iJie ciiUteau. 
Ainefia learned the return of her coiisin with sincere joy; but 
she considered it very unjust that in order to celebrate this 
event piously, she should be obliged to undergo a mass during 
which she had to stifle many yawns. 

“ Why has not your friend, the good Porporina, joined with 
us in thanking Providence?” said Count ■ Christian to his 
niece, when the mass was ended. 

“ I have tried in vain to awaken her,” replied Amelia. “ I 
called her, shook her, and used evei*y^ means; but 1 could not 
succeed in making her understand, or even open her eyes. If 
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she were not buniiiiff hot, «nd ml as fire, I shonM think ht’r 
tlciul, She innat hnvo slopt very badly last iii^lit, and she cer¬ 
tainly has a fever.” 

“ Then rtlo sweet girl is ill!” returned the old count. " My 
"’dew "Weneoslawa, you should go .^nd ndininistor such romedios 
as her condition may require, (aod forbid that so happy a day 
should he saddened by tlie sulfering t)f that noble girl!” 

“ I will go» my brother,” rt'plied the caiioncss, who no long^T 
said a word nor took a step respecting (Jonsuolo, without con¬ 
sulting the chaplain’s looks. “ l»ut do iK>t bo uneasy, Clnis- 
tian: it will be of no consequence. The JSignorji Nina is very 
neiTous; she will soon bo well.” 

“ Still, is it not a very singular thing,” said she to tlie chap¬ 
lain an instant after, when .she c»>uld take him aside, "that 
this girl .should have prediciod AllMu t’s return with so much 
confidence and accuracy^ JJnav chaplain, possibly we have 
been mistaken respecting her. i*crhrij)s she is a kiiid of saint 
who has revelations.” 

“A saint would have come to liear ma*!S, in<itoad of having 
the fi'ver at such a moment,” objected the chaplain, with a 
profound air. 

This judicious rt'mark drew a sigh from the Canoncss. Sl‘w 
nevertheless went to see Con.suclo, and found her in a burning 
fever, accompanie<l by an uneonquerabb? lethargy. The chap¬ 
lain M'as called, and df-clared that she would iH'jVery ill if the 
fever continued, lie questioned the young baroness as to 
whether her neighbour had not passed a vojy disturbed night. 

” On the contrary,” ryeplied iVmeliii, ” 1 did n(d hear her 
move. I expected, from her,prc<lictious and the fine stories 
she has been tfilling for sonic <laya past, to have heard the 
aabbat danced in her apartment. Hut the devil mii.st have 
carried her a great way olV, or she must have had to deal with 
very well educated imps, for she did not move, sr> far as 1 
know, a!id iny sleep wa.s not disturbed a single instant.” 

These pleasantries u[>pe.are<l to the chaplain tt> be in very 
bad taste; and the cynoncss, mTioso heart made amoiuls lor 
th(‘ failings of her rniud, considcre<l them mlsplncwi at tlm 
bedside of a friend wlio was seriously ill. Still she said 
nothing, attributing her uiectfs bitterne.ss to a too well lounded 
jealousy, and asked the chaplain what medicines ought to be 
administereil to the I’orporina. 

He ordei’ed a swlative^^ which they could not'^make her sw'nl- 
low'.^ Her teeth were locked, and her livid li^^,|!ejected all 
liquid. The chaplain i>ron lunced this to bo a Iritlbsi'gn. But 
With an ap.athy which was unfortunately too contagious in 
that house, heiieferred until a second examination the judg¬ 
ment he should luive pronounced upon theiaitient, “ We will 
see; we muni wait ; we can decide on nothing as jfet such wei e 
the tavottnte sentences of the tonsured Esculiipius. “ If this 
contiQUdfi^^fli^ated ho/ on quitting Oonsuelo’s chamber, ” we 
must coimder idK>ut the propriety of calling in a physician, 
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for 1 VTQ^ld not take upon myself the responsibility of treatanji; 
{i.n extraordinary case of nervous affection. 1 will pray for 
this y<»ung lady; and perhaps in the state of mind which she 
luLS ihanifestod daring these last few days* we must expect from 
Ocjd alone, assistance more efficacious than that of art.” ^ ^ 
'i'hoy loft a maid-servaut by tho bedside of Gonsuelo, and 
went to lu'ei^are for breakfast. Tho canoness herself knoaded 
the sweetest cake that had over-been produced by her skilful 
[lands. Slio tlattercd hci'self that Aloert, after his long fast, 
would eat tliis favourite dish witli pleasure. The lovely Ame* 
lia iinidc a toilet charming in its freshness, hoping that her 
(*ousin iiiight feet some regret at having oiiended and irritated 
lior, when ho saw lior so bewitching. Every one thought of 
preparing some agi’et-able surpris«' for th(» young count, and 
iliey Ibrgot the only one avIio ought to have interested them— 
th»! poiu* Consuolo—to whom they wera indebted for his return, 
and whom Albert would be impatient to seo again. 

Albert soon awoke, and instetvd of making useless attempts 
to recall the oocurj-enciis of tlic preceding night, as was always 
tho .case after thi^se fits of insanity which drove liim to liis 
'.ubterraTi(‘an abode, he promptly rect»vered the recollection of 
liis love, and -.f the happiness wliicli Oonsuelo had liestowed 
u]»on him. lie rose quickly, dressed and perfumed himself, 
and I'an to thiviw himself into tho arms of his father and his 
aunt. The jf»y of th(»so good relatives was at its height when 
they saw that x\.lbert had full possession of his i^ason, that he 
iiad a consciousness of his long absence, and tliat lie asked 
their forgiveness with an arileut tenderness, promising never 
again to cause them so much trouble*uid uneasiness, fie saw 
the transports excited i>y his return to the knowdedge of ^e 
I'eality; but he remarked the care tliey persisted in taking to 
conceal his situatitiu from him, and he W'as soinewh|>t humUed 
at beiii.g treat'd like a child, when ho fidt that he had again 
hcconii^ a man. lie submitted, however, to this pidiishment— 
too tr'illin.g in proportion to the evil he had caused-^saying to 
himself that it w'as a salutary warning, and tha^ Consuolo 
would bo ploaso<l at his comprohendiiig and accepting it. 

As soon as he was aerated at table, in the m|dst of the 
caresses, the tears of happiness, and the earnest alttentlons of 
his family, he onxiously looked around for her w^ had now 
become iiecessiiry to his life and his peace. He saw her 
phvee empty, and darotl not ask wlw the rorporma did not 
appear. Still the canoness, who saw him turn hia head and 
start every time the door openec^ thought h^sell obliged to 
relievo him from all anxiety by saying that their young guest 
had slept badly, tliat she was now quiet, and expected to keep 
her bed a part of tho day. ^ 

xklbort knew very well that his liberator must bo over¬ 
powered by fatigue, and yet terror was depicted on his coun¬ 
tenance at this nows. " My dear 9>unt,” said he, no longer 
able to restrain his emotion, " I think that if the adopted 
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daughter of Porpora were serioualy indisposed* wo should not 
all bo here at table, (quietly encaged in eating and talking.” 

“ Comfort yourself, Albert,*^ sfiid Amelia, reddening with 
vexation, ” Nina is busy dreaming of you, and predicting your 
*^cetarn, which sli-j awaits, sleeping, while wc hero celebrate iji in 

joy*'" 

Albert turned pale with indignation, and darting a wither¬ 
ing glance at his cousin, “ If any one hero lias slept during my 
absence,” said he, “it is not the person whom you name, who 
should be reproached with it; the freshness of your cheeks, iny 
fair cousin, testifies that you have not lost on hour of sleep 
daring my absence, and that you have at thi» momout no need 
of repose. I thank you with all my heart, for it would be very 
painful for me to ask ^our forgiveness, as 1 do that of all the 
other members and fnends of my family.” 

“ Many thanks for the exception,” ivtunied Amelia, crimson 
with anger; “ 1 will endeavour always to deserve it, by keeping 
my watchings and anxieties for some one who will feel obliged 
for them, and not turn them into'a jest.” 

This little altercation, which was by no means a new thing 
between Albert and his betrothed, but which had never l>eon 
BO bitter on either one aide or the other, threw rta air of glooin 
and restraint over the rest of the morning, notwithstanding all 
the eilbrts which were made to divert AU><jrt’s attention. 

The canoucss went to see her patient several times, and 
found her each time more feverish and more oppressed. Amelia, 
whom Albert’s anxiety wounded as if it had be^n. a personal 
affair, weut to weep in her chamber. 'J’he chaplain ventured 
so far as to say to the canoneps that a physician must be sent 
for ill the evening, if the fever did not abate. Count Christian 
kept his son near him, to distract his thoughts from an anxiety 
which ho did not comproheud, and wliicli he helievtjd still to 
be the result of disease. But while chaining liim to his side 
by aftectionate words, the good old man could not find the 
least subject for conversation and intimacy with that spirit 
which ho had never wdshed to sound, from the fear of being,-, 
conquered and subdued hy an iritelloct superior to his own in 
matters of religion. It is true that Count Chi’istian called by 
the names of madness and rebellion, that bright light which 
piercod through the ecccnti-icities of Alliert, and the splendour 
of which the tceble eyes of a rigid Catholic could not cndui‘o; , 
but he resisted the feeling which impelled him to question him ' 
seriously. Every time ho had tried to correct his heresies, he 
had been ntdueed to silence by arguments full of iustioo and 
firmness. Nature had not mode him eloquent. lie had not 
that ease and aniinatiqn which mainteins a controversy, and 
still less that ehaiiatanism of discussion which, in default of 
o^io, imposes by an air of science and pretended certainty. 
Sunple and he allowed his Ups to bo closed; he re¬ 
proached 'a'lth not having turned his younger days to 

better accotmt^ by studying those profound arguments Which 
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Albert'opposed to him; and certain that there were in theolo¬ 
gical science, treasures of truth by means of which one more 
eamed and slcilful than himself could have crushed Albert's 
leresy, ho clung to his shaken faith, and in oilier to excuse^ 
limsclf from acting more energetically, took refuge in hi*' Ig¬ 
norance and simplicity, and thereby eniboldeiiod the rebel, and 
did him more harm than good. 

Their conversation, intemiptod twenty times by a kind of 
mutual feai’, and twenty times resumcrl with 016 ) 11 ; on both 
.sides, at last failed of itself. Old Christian fell asleep in his 
arm-chair, and All)crt loft him to go and obtain infomation 
respecting Consnclo’s condition, which alarmed him the more, 
the more they tried to conceal it from him. 

He spent more than two hours wandering about the corri¬ 
dors of the chAtoau, watchihg for the canoness and tlie chap¬ 
lain on their passage to and fro to ask them for news. The 
chaplain persisted in answering him concisely and briefly; the 
canoncss put on a smiling fjico as soon as she percciveu him, 
and aficcted to speak of other things, in order to <loceiv 0 him 
by an appearance of security. But Albert saw that she began 
to be seriously alarmed, and that she continually made more 
and more li’cnuent visits to Consuelo’s chamber, and he re¬ 
marked that they did not fear to open ami close the doors every 
moment, as if that ah^cp, which they protended w.is quiet and 
necessary, could not be disturbed by noise and agitation. Ho 
ventured so far as to approach that chamber into ■Avhich he 
would have given his life to penetrate-for a single instant. The 
ontrancG was through another room, which was separated from 
the corridor by two thick doors through which nether sight 
nor sound could penetrate. TJiC canoncss, remarking this at¬ 
tempt, shut and jpeked both, and no longer visited the patient 
except by passing through Amelia’s chamber, wliich was ad¬ 
joining, and wlierc Albeit would not have sought information 
without extreme repugnance. At last, seeing him ci|ca 5 ;>crated, 
and fearing the return of his disease, she vcnturcd'*on a false¬ 
hood; and while asking forgiveness of God in her he 9 >rt, sho an¬ 
nounced to him that the invalid was much hette^ and that 
she promised to come down and dino with tho fainfiy. 

Albert did not mistrust his aunt’s words, whose {Are lips had 
never sinned against trutli so opcnljr as they had just dene; 
and ho reioined the old count, praying with fer^^ur for the 
hour which was to restore to him Censuelo and^ happiness, 

But the hour struck in vain. Consuelo did not appear. 
Tho canoncss, making a rapid qirogrcss in tho art of lying, 
told him that she had risen, but that^ she found herself stfll 
somewhat weak, and prefoired dining in her apartment. She 
even pretended to send up choico portions of the most delicate 
dishes. These artifices triumplied over Albert’s terror. Al¬ 
though he experienced an oveipowering sadness, and as it 
were a presentiment of some misfortune, he submitted, and 
made groat efforts to appear calm. 
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lu the evening, Weuceslawa came with an air of eatisfaction, 
which was hardly at all assumed, to say that tlie Porporina 
was better; that her skin was no longer burning; that her 
^ulse was rather weak than full, and that she would certainly 
plSt* an excellent night “ Why then am I frozen with terror, 
notwithstanding these good tidings?*’ thought the young count, 
as he took leave of his relatives at tlie accustomed liour. 

The fact was that the good canoncss, who, notwithstanding 
her emaciation and deformity, had never been ill in her life, 
understood nothing of the maladies of others. She saw-^ Con- 
aueio pass from a hery redness to a livi<l palenees, her feverish 
blood congeal in her arteries, and her chest, too’much oppressed 
to be raised under the effort of respiration, appear calm and 
motionless. For an instant she thought her relieved, and had 
announced this news with a childlike oontidenee. But tli<? 
chaplain, who w'as rather better informed, saw plainly that 
this apparent repose was the forerunner of a violent crisis. As 
soon as Albert had retired, he g^vo the canoness notice that 
the hour had come to send for a physician. Unfertunattdy the 
city was far distant, the night dark, the roads detestabl<‘, and 
Honz very slow, notwithstanding his zeal. Thp storm rose, 
the rain fell in torrents. The old horse w'hieh carried the ag(*d 
servant, stumbled twenty times, and finished by losing himself 
in the woods with his terrified rider, w'ho biok <’very hill li»r 
the Schreckeustein, and every Hash of lightning for the llaming 
flight of an evil spirit. It was not till broad daylight that 
Hanz again found the road. With the spne<iicst trot intf) 
which he could urge his jfueed, he approached the town, w'hero 
he found the physician sound asleep: the latter w'as aw'akontid, 
dressed himself slowiy, and ac last set out. Four and twenty 
hours had been lost in deciding upon and eftV.cting this step. 

Albert tried in vain to sleep. A burniilg anxiety and the 
fearful noises of the storm kept him aw'ake uil night. He dure 
not come down, fearing again to scandalize his aunt, who had 
lectured him in the morning on the impropriety of his continual 
presence near the apartment of the two young ladies. He hd’t * 
ids door open, and heard fre(|aeut steps in the lower story. Ho 
ran to the staircase; but seeing no one, and hearing nothing 
more, he tried to take courage and to place to tlie account of 
thc^wiud aud tho rain, the deceitful noises w liich ha<l terrified 
him. Since Cousmdohad requested it, he nursed his reason 
and his moral health with patience and firmneas. He repidled 
bis agitations and fears, and strove to raise himself above his 
love by the stj^ngth of that fovo itself. But suddenly, in tho 
midst of tlie r|^ttiing of the thuniler and the croaking of the 
old timbors of* the bateau, which groaned under tlie force of 
the hurricane, a long, lioart-roiidirigcry ascended oven to him, 
and pierced his bosom like tho stroke of a poniaivl. Albert, 
who ni^ tl^wn himself f^ll dressed upon his bed with the reso¬ 
lution to sleep, bounds up, rushes forward, dears tho 

staircase with the sjieed of lightning, and knocks at Consuelo's 
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door. Silence once more reigned. No one came to open it. 
Albcrt^thought he had dreamed again; but a second cry, moro 
dreadibi, more i)ipi'oiug than the hrst, rent his heart. He 
. hesitates no longer, rushes dovni a dark corridor, reaches the 
door of Amelia’s chamber, shakes it and announces himself ^ 
name, lie hoars a bolt shot, and Amelia’s voice imperiously 
orders him to begone. Still the cries and shrieks redouble. 
It is the voice of Consueh», who is suirering inUderable agony. 
He hoars his own mime breatho<l with despair by those adored 
lips. He puslics iho door with rage, nuikes latcn and lock fly, 
and thrusting aside Amelia, who plays the part of oatrage«l 
inf>d(i8ty on liciug surprisetl in a damask dressing-gown and 
lace cap, pushes hei‘ back upon her sofa, and rushes into Con- 
suelo’s apartment, pa!o as a spectre, his hair erect witii Icrrorl 

CIIAPTEli XHX. 

CoxsL’Ki.o, a prey to violent delirium, was struggling in the 
arms t>f two ol the most vigorous inaid-scrvants ot the house, 
who could hardly i)revcnt her from throwing herself out of bed. 
ilaunted, as Imjtp.’us in certain cases of brain fevei*, by phan¬ 
toms, the uiiljifcpfjy girl cndeavoui'cd to lly from the visions by 
which she was assailed, and imagined she saw. in the pei’sons 
v. ho endeavtuired to restrain luid relieve her, savage enemies 
or monsters bent upon lier destruct ion. The terrified chaplain, 
who cv»*ry moment fb;ired to see he*r sink under her sufferings, 
M'as already ]-e))oatiug by her si<lo the j)ra.yers for the departing, 
but she took him fur Zdonko chaunthig his mysterious psalms, 
while he built up the wall which was to enclose her. The 
trembling canom^ss, who joined 4ior feeble eflbrts with those of 
the otlicr woincnjto hold Jilt in bed, seemed to her the phantom 
of the two Wandas, the sister of Zinka and the mother of Albert, 
appearing by turns in the grolto of the recluse, and reproaching 
her with usurping their rights and inviding tli^ir domain. 
Her delirious exclamations, her shric'ks, and her prayers, iucoui- 
])j'eheasil)l« to those about her, had all a diroqt ivl^ion to the 
thoughts and objects which had so violently a^tated and 
aribeted licr tlie night btdbrt*. JShe heard the roa|lng of the 
torrent, and imitated with lier arms the motion of^winimiug. 
.Sho shook her dark, dishevelled tresses over hei| shoul4ors, 
and imagined she saw floods of foam falling about her.* She 
continutiTly saw Zdenko behind he 4 engaged in evening the 
sluice, or 1»efbre her, making frantic oiforts to close the path. 
.She talked of nothing but watei* and rocks, with a continued 
tlirong of images which cau8o4 the chaplain to shake his head 
and say; What a long and painful dream! I cannot conceive 
-why her mind should have l>een so much occupied of late with 
that cistern: it was doubtless a oominoncemont of fever, and 
you see that in her delirium she always I’eciirs to it. 

Just as Albert euteiv.d her room, aj|hast, Consuelo, oxhausted 
by fatigue, M'as utte-ring oaly inarticulate sounds terminating 
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at iutervale in 'wild sluieka. The ii'ightful advonturos she had 
undergone, being no longer rostrtiined by the power of her 
'will, reoun^ to her mind 'with frightful intensity, her 
delirium she called on Albert with a voice so roll and so 
*'V4*^*’ating that it seemed to shake the whole house to its foun¬ 
dations; then her cries died away in long-drawn sobs 'which 
seemed to sufTocato her, although her haggai’d eyes were dry 
and absolutely blazing with fever, 

"1 am here! I am here I” cried Albert, rushing towaids the 
bed. (Jousuelo heard him, recovered all her energy, and ima¬ 
gining that ho lied before her; distjijgagcd Jierfceif from tho 
hands that held her, with that rapidity of movement ;md mus¬ 
cular force which the delirium of fever gives to the 'W'eakest 
beings. »Sho bounded into tho middle of tho room, her hair 
dishevelled, her feet bare, her foMU wrapped in atliiu white 
night-dress, which gave her the appearance of a spe.ctro escaped 
from the tomb; ana just as they thought to seize her again, 
she leaped with the agility of a wild-cat upon the spinet which 
was before her, rcach<'d the window w'liich she took for the 
opening of tho fatal cistoin, placed one foot upon it, extendctl 
her arms, and again calling on the name of Albert, in accents 
w'hich floated out on the dark and stormy night, was about to 
dash herself down, 'when Albert, even more strong and agile 
than she, encii'ch'd her in his anus, and carried her buck to h(‘r 
bed. She did not rocognistj him, but mIuj ma<le no i*esi»tance, 
and ceased to utter his name. Albert lavished upon lierjiu 
Spanish tht? tenderest names and tin* most fervent prayers, 
she heard him with he” eyes fixed, ami without seeing or 
answering him; but suddenly, rising and throwing hertelf on 
her knees in tho bed, sho begii,u to sing a stanza of Handel’s 
Te Deum, which she had n;cently road and^^admired. Never 
bad her voice possessed more expression and brilliancy; never 
had she been more beautiful than in that ecstatic attitude, her 
hair flowing, her checks lighted up -with the fire of levci\ and 
her eyes seeming to pierce tho heavens opened for them alone. 
The cnnoncss was so much moved that she kn^t at tho foot of 
the Ixxi and burst into tear.s; an<l the chaplain, iiotwilli.'itand- 
ing his'Want of sympathy, bent his head and felt penotratod 
with a sentiment of inous respect. Hardly had ( fonsuelo 
fini^shed the stanza, when she uttei ed a deep sigh, and a holy 
rapture shone in her countenance. “ 1 am saved!” c.ried she, 
and she foil backwards, pale and cold as marble, her eyes still 
open, but fixed and motionless, her lips blue and her aims rigid. 
A momentary silence and ^stupor succeeded to this scene. 
Amelia, who, erect and motb^nless at the door of her chamber, 
had witnessed the frightful spectacle without daring to move 
a step», fainted away with terror. The canoness and tho two 
wonti^ r|m to help her. Consuelo remained pale and motion- 
upf>n Albert’s aim, who hod let his liead fall upon 
tho besdinSf the dying gS-1, and appoai’ed scarcely more alive 
than herspul The canoness had no sooner seen Amelia laid 
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upon l\pr bed, than she returned to the threshold of Consnelo’s 
chamber. " Well, Mr. Chaplain?’* said she, dejectedly, 

“ Madam, it is death!” rejuied the chaplain in a hollow voice, 
letting fall Oonsuelo’s arm, the pulse of which be had been 
examining attentively. 

” No, it is not death! no! a thousand times no!” cried Albert, 
raising himself impetuously. have consulted her heart 
better than you have consulted her arm. It still beats; she 
breathes—she lives. Oh! she will live! It is not thus, it is not 
now, that her life is to end. Who is bold and rash enough to 
believe that God had decreed her death? Now is the time to 
aj>ply the necessary remedies. Chaplain, give mo your box of 
iiK'dicinos. I know what is required, and you do not. Wretch 
tliat you fire, obey me! You have not assisted her; you might 
hnve prevented this horrible crisis, you did not do it; you have 
cuucoalod her illness from mo; you have all deceived me. Did 
you wish to destroy her? Your cowardly prudence, your 
hideous apathy, have thnl your tongue and your hands! Give 
me your box, 1 say, and let me act.” 

And as the cliuplain hesitated to trust him with medicines, 
which in the hand of an excited and half frantic man might 
bt'como poisons, ho wrested it from him violently. Deaf to the 
observations of his aunt, he selected and himself poured out 
<losos of the most powortiil and active modiciues, Albert was 
more learned on many subjects than they supposed, and had 
jnvictised upon himself, at a period of his life when he had 
studied carefully the fre<iuont disorders which affected his 
brain, and he knew the cflfects of the most energetic stimulants. 
Actuattid by a jirompt jiidgmcAt, inspired by a courageous and 
resolute zeal, lie administered a'dosc which the chaplain would 
never have darcvl to recomniond. llo succeeded, with incre- 
<lible patience and gentleness, in unclosing tho teeth of tlio 
suiVeiH'r, and making nor swallow some drops of tliis powerful 
remedy. At the end of an hour, during which he several times 
j’cpcaU'd the dose, Coiisuelo breathed freely; her hands had 
recovered their warmth, and her features their elasticity. She 
neither heard nor felt anything ytjt; but her prostra^on seemed 
gradually to paitakc more of the nature of sleep, f^d a slight 
colour retuj’ned to her lips. The physician arrived^and seeing 
that the case was a serious one, declared that hli hod been 
called very late, and that he would not be answerable for tbe 
result. T'he patient ought to have* been bled the Aay before; 
now the crisis was no longer favourable. Bleeding would cer¬ 
tainly bring back tho paroxysm.* That was embarrassing. 

” It will bring it back,” said AJbert; “ and yet she must be 
bled.” 

Tho German physician, a heavy, sclf-concoitcd personage, 
accustomed, in his country practice, where he had no competi¬ 
tor, to bo liatonod to as an oracle, sjowlingly raised his heavy 
eyes towards the person who thus presumed to cut tho ques¬ 
tion short. 
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‘*1 tell you fihe must be bled/’ resuuuHl Albert, iirinly. 
“ With or without bleeding the crisis will retarn.” 

Excuse me,” said Doctor Wetxelius; *' that is not so certain 
as you seem to think.” And he smiiod in a disdainful .*uid 
s'dm^stic manner. 

** If the crisis do not return, all is lost,” roffcatod Albert; 
“ and you ought to know it. This stupor leads directly to suf¬ 
fusion of the brain, to paralysis and death. Your duty is to 
arrest the malady, to restore its iuteiisitv in order to combat 
it, and in the end to ovcrcomo it. If it be not so, why ha\>; 
vou come heiv? IVayers and burials do not belong to you. 
Diced her, or 1 will,” 

The doctor well knew that Albert reasoned justly, and lie 
had from the first the intention of bleeding; but it w’asnot ex¬ 
pedient for a man of his importance to dotortnino and exociito 
so speedily. That M'ould hare lod people to conclude that the 
case was a simple one and the treatment easy, and our Ucr- 
man was theretbro accustointj^i, on^the pretence of serious dif¬ 
ficulties and varying symiihims, to prolong his tUagnosis, in 
order to secure in tlie end for his profchaiotial skill a fresh tri¬ 
umph as if by a sudden Hash of genius, and to hoar hiinseif 
thus flattered, as he had lieou a thousand times bofuro;—“ ’Flje 
malady was so far advanced, so dangerous, that Doctor Woi.- 
zelius liimsolf did not know what to dutormiuo; no other than 
he would have soizeil the moment and divine<l the ri'inody. 
lie is very prudent, very learned, very firm, lie lias not his 
e(|ual, oven in V'ieiina.” 

” If you are a physician, and have authority hero,” said he, 
when he saw himself coutradic:ed and put to the wall by Al¬ 
bert’s iinpatienoii, “ 1 do not see why I should liave been called 
in, and I sliall therefon? hjave the room.” , 

** If you do not wish to decide at the pj'opcr time, you may 
retire,” said Albert. 

Doctor AVetzelius, deeply wounded at having been associaU5.l 
with one of the fratciuity who treated him wdth so little d*.-- 
ferouce, rose and passed into .\molia’s room to attend to the 
nerves of that young lady, wlio iin patiently called him, and to 
take leave of the canoness; but the latter prevented his sudden 
retreat 

“Alas, my dear doctor,” said she, " you c.annot abandon us 
ill such a situation. Bee what heavy resiionsibilily weighs 
on us. My nephew hastolfended you, but yoh should not 
lysent so senously the hastiness of a young man who is so 
little master of harasolf.” 


“ Was that Count Albert?” asked the doctor, amazed. “ I 
should never have recognised him. Ho is so much alterodl” 

“ Without doubt, the ten years which have elapsed sinoo you 
have inado a groat change in him.” 

ciously I 

tum,’*^ 


lij^gbt; him corafdpt(‘ly cured,” said the doctor, inali- 
; I have nf)t boon sent for ouco since his re- 
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“Ah!, my dour dor tor, you are aware that Albert never 
willingly sulnnitted to the decisions of science.” 

“ And now he appears to bo a physician himself!” 

“ lie has a slight knowledge of all sciences, but carries into 
all iiis uncoiltix;llablo impatience. The frightful sta^'' iii 
M^hich ho has just seen this young girl has agitated him ter¬ 
ribly, otherwise you would have seen him more polite, more 
calin, and gr(\tetul to you for tlie care you bestowed ou him in 
his inffinoy.” 

“ I think he requires care more than ever,” replied the doc¬ 
tor, 'w lio, in spite of his respect for the Uudolst^idt family, pre¬ 
ferred ainictiug the canoness hy this harsh observation, to 
stooping Iroin his professional position, and giving up the petty 
ri'venge of treating /Vlbert as a madman. 

I’ho canoiies.s 8uffere<l tite more from this cruelty, that the 
<fxa!speration of the doctor might load him to reveal the condi¬ 
tion of her nephew, which she took such jiaiiis to conceal. She 
therefiire laid aside her <liguity for the moment to disarm his 
resentment, and dcfereiitiaftv inquired what ho thought of the 
bleeding so much insisted ou by Albert.. 

“ I tliinlc it is absunl at present,” said the doctor, w’ho wished 
to maintain the initiative, and allow the decision to come per¬ 
fectly free from his respected lips. “I shall wait an hour or 
two; and if the right moment should arrive sooner than 1 ox- 
lie<‘t, 1 shtill act; but in the present crisis, tho state of the pulse 
does not warrant mo taking any decisivo 
“ Then you will remain M'ith us '{ Bless you, excellent 
doctor!” 

“ When I am now aware that my opponent is the young 
<'ount,” replied the doctor, smiliAg with a patronising and coia- 
]ia.ssiunato air, “^1 shall not be astonished at anything, and 
shall all<»w him to talk us ho pleases.” 

And ho was turning to re-enfe^r Consmdo’s apaHnieut, tho 
door of which the chaplain had closed to jireveut .Ubei t hear¬ 
ing this colloquy, whtm the chaplain himself, paie and be¬ 
wildered, left the sick girl’s couch, and came tp seek the 
jihysic.ian. ^ | 

“ ill tho name of Heaven! doctor,” ho exclaimed, r come and 
use your authority, tor mine is dtjspised, as tho vmce of Clod 
himself would be 1 believe, by Count Albot't. ll^persis^ in 
bleeding tho dying girl, contrary to your express ]|rchibition. 
I know not by wliat force or sU'atattcm we shall p|cvent him. 
ile will maim her, if be do not kill her on the spot, by some 
untimely blunder.” • 

" So, so,” muttered tho doctor, in a sulky tone, as ho stalked 
leisurely towards tho door, "with tho conceited and insulting air 
uf a man devoid of natural feeling, “we shall see fine doings if 
I fail in diverting his attention in some way.” 

But when they approached tho bed, they found Albert with 
his reddened lancet betwoeu Iiis teofh: with one bond ho sup- 
pui’ted CoiiHUolo’s arm, while with the other he held tho basin. 
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The Tein was opeu, and dark-coloured blood flowed in an 
abundant stream. 

The chaplain began to murmur, to exclaim, and to take 
Heaven to witness. The doctor endeavoured to jest a little 
l^fts^tract All^rt’s thoughts, conceiving ho might take his own 
time to clpse the vein, were it only to open it a moment after, 
that his caprice and vanity might thus enjoy all the credit of 
success. Hut Albeit kept them all at a distance by a more 
glance; and as soon as he had drawn a sufficient quantity of 
Slood, he applied the necessary haudagos, with tho (foxterity of 
an experienced operator. He then gently replnced Oonsuelo’s 
arm by her side, handing the canoness a phial to hold to her 
nostrils, and called tho chaplain and the doctor into Amelia’s 
chamber. 

“ Geutlomen,” said he, “ you can now bo of no further use. 
Indecision and prejudice united paralyze your zeal and yonr 
knowledge. I here declare that I take all the responsibility on 
myself, and that I will not bo citlier opposed or molested in so 
serious a task. 1 beg therefore that tlinxliaplaiu may recite liis 
prayers and the doctor administer his'pBtions to my cousin. I 
shall sufier no prognostics, nor sentences of death around the bed 
of one who will soon regain her consciousness. Let this ho 
settled. If iu this instance 1 oflend a learned man—if I cam 
guilty of culpable conduct towai’ds u friend—I shall ask pardon 
when I ran once more think of myself.” 

After having thus spoken in a tone, the so'rious and stmh'cd 
politeness of which was in strong conti-ast with the coldnc'ss 
and formality of his word% Albert re entered Consuelo’s apart¬ 
ment, closed the dour, put the ckey in his pocket, and said to 
the canoness: “No one shall •either enter or letivo this room 
without my permission.” 


ClIArTKU I.. 

The tcrrifiod canoness dared not venture a. wor<l in reply. 
There w'as something so resolute in Albert’s air and demeanour 
that his good aunt (quailed before it, and obeyed lutii with an 
alacrity quite suipnsing iu her. The physician finding his 
authority dcsinsedr, and not caring, us he afterwards affirmed, 
to cgicounter a madman, wisely determined to withdraw. Tho 
chaplain betook himself to his prayers, and Albert, assisted by 
his aunt and two of the /lomesties, I'emaincd tho whole day 
with his i)ationt, without relaxing his attentions fiir an instant. 
After some hours of quiet, <he paroxysm returned with an 
intensity almost greater than that of the preceding night. It 
was how'cver of shorter duration, and when it yielded to tho 
efi^t of pow'crful remedies, Albert desired tho canoness to ixs- 
tire to rest, and to send him another female domestic to assist 
him while the two others took some repose. 

** Will 3 'oa not also t*?ke some rest?” asked Wcncoslawa, 
tronflyling. 
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“ No, my dear aunt,” ho replied, “ I I'equire none.” 

“ Alas! iny child,” said she, “you will kill yourself, then,” and 
sh6 added as she left the room, emboldenoa by the abstraction 
of the count, “This stranger costs us doar.” 

lie consented however to take some food, in order to 
up his strength. He ate standing in the corridor, his eye^ued 
upon tho door, and as soon as he had finished his hasty repast, 
he threw down the napkin, and re-entered the room. He had 
closed the communication between the chamber of Consuolo 
and tliat of Amelia, and only allowed the attendants to gain 
access by the gallery. Amelia wished to be admitted to tend 
her sulferiiig companion; but she vrent so awkwardly about it, 
and, dreading th(i return of convulsion.”, displayed such terror 
at every feverish movement, that Albert became irritated, 
and begged her not to trouble herself farther but retire to her 
own apartment. 

“ To my apartment I” exclaimed Amelia; “impossible!—doyou 
imagine I could sleep with these frightful cries of agony ringing 
ill my ears?” • 

Albert shrugged his shoulders, and replied that there wero 
many other apartments in the castle, of which she might select 
the best, until the invalid could be removed to one where her 
proximity should annoy no one. 

Amc'lia, irritated and displeased, followed tho advice. To 
witness the delicate care which Albert displayed towards her 
rival was moi*c painful than all. “ 0, aunt!” she exclaimed, 
throwing herself into the arms of the canoiiess, w’hen the latter 
had brought her to sleep in her owi^ bedroom, where she had a 
bod prepared for her beside lier.own, “ wc did not know Albert. 
He now shows how he can lovc’w” 

For many days Consuelo hovered between life and death; 
but Albert comlfatcd her malady with such perseverance and 
skill as finally to conquer it. iJe bore her tlmiugh this rude 
trial in safety; and as soon as she W'as out of danger, he caused 
her to be removed to an apartment in a turret of tho castle, 
whore the sun shone for the longest time, and where the view 
W'as mere extensive and vorica than from any of tho other 
windows. This chamber, furnished after an antiji|ao fashion, 
was more in unison with the serious tastes of Cousitelo tlian the 
one they had first piviparod for her, aud she had l^ng evmced 
a desire to occupy it. Here she was free from the-iinporfuni- 
lies of her compauion, and in s)>ite pf the continuabpresence of 
a nurse, who was engaged each morning aud eveniiig, she could - 
enjoy the hours of convalesccnccyagixieably with her preserver, 
'fhey always dUiverscd in f^panish, and tho tender and deli¬ 
cate manifestation of Albert’s love was so much the sweeter to 
Consuelo in that language which recalled hercouiitry, her child¬ 
hood, and her mother. Imbuod with the liveliest gratitude, 
weakened by sufferings in which Albert alone had effectively 
aided and consoled her, she submitted, to that gentle lassitude 
which is the result of severe indisposition. Her rooolloctions 
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of tlio past retaraetl Ip’’ dogrces, but not with equal distinct¬ 
ness. For example, if she recalled with undisguised satisiac- 
tion the support and devotion of Albert, during the principal 
events of their ac(iuaintarice, she saw his immtal cstrangemcuit, 
‘ag^Fia somewhat gloomy passion, as through a thick cloud. 

were even hours, during the half consciousness of sleep, 
or after composing draughts, when she imagined that she had 
dreamed many of the things that could give cause fur disti'ust or 
fear of her generous friemL She was so much accustomed to his 
presence and his attentions, that if ho absentc'd hiiihsulf at 
prayer or at meals, she felt nervous and agitated until his re¬ 
turn. She fancied that her medicines, m' hen prepared niid 
admiriibtei’ed by any other hand than his, had an ciloct the 
contrary of that which was intended. She would then ol>servo 
with a tranquil smile, so alfectmg on a lovely countenance ' 
half veiled by the sliadow of death: “ I now believe, Albert, 
that you are an enchanter; for if you order but a single drop 
ot water, it produces in me the same salutary calmness and 
strength which exist in yonrsolf.”**^ 

Albert was happy tor the first time in his life; .*md as if his 
soul was sti\>ng in jov as it had boon in grief, he doomed him¬ 
self, at this period of iutoxicatiug delight, the most fortunate 
man on cai'tii. This chamber whoro he constantly saw his be- 
lovetl one had become! his world. At night, aft(!r ho was .-sU])- 

E osod to have retire^l, and every oiu' was thought asleep in the 
ouse, he returned with stealthy stcjps; and wliiio the nurse 
in charge slept soundly, he glided behind the bed of ids (h‘;ir 
C'onsuelo, and w-atched h^‘ sleeping, pale and drooping like a 
flower after tlio storm. He |ettlod himself in u large arm¬ 
chair, which he took care to leave thero when he W'oul away, • 
and thus passed the night, sleeping so lightly that at the least 
movement of (Jonsuelo, he awoke and l»en», towjvrds her to 
catch her faint words; or his njady hand rcicoivnd liors when, 
a prey to some unhappy dream, she was restless and disquieted. 
If the nurse chanced to awake, Albert declared lie had ju^t come 
in, and she rested saiishud that he merely visited his patient r)nco 
or twice during the night, while in reality ho <lid not wa»t«‘ 
half an hour in liis own chamber. Consuelo shared this feel¬ 
ing, and although discovering the presence of her guardian much 
more frequently than that of tlie nurse, she was still so weak 
as to be easily deceived both as to the number and iluraiion of 
his visits. Ofhm when, after midnight, she fbuixl him watch¬ 
ing over her, and besoiiglii him to retire aiid^tjtkc a few iiours; 
repose, he w<mld evade her .desire by saying tliat it was now 
near daybreak, and that he had just risen, •'i'hcb© innocent 
deceptions ex,cltBd no suspicion in the mind of Consuelo of the 
fatigue to which her lover was subjecting himself; and to 
them it was owing that she seldom suiTered from the absence 
of Albert. ,it..This fatigue, strange as it may ap^icai', was un¬ 
perceived by the yi>ung <tount Himself: so true is it that love 
imparts strmgth t>o the weakest. He possessed, however, a 
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powcrlul orf^anization; und he was animated, besides, by a 
Jove us urfloiit and dtwotod as ever fired a human breast. 

Wlieii, during Ihe first warm rays of the sun, (Jonsuelo was 
able to bear removal to the halt-open window, Albert seated 
himself behind her, and sought in the course of the clouds 
in the purple tints of the suiibeains, to divine the thoffghts 
with which the aspect of the skies iuspii'ed his silent friend. 
Sometimes ho silently took a corner of the veil with which 
she covered her Jiead, and which a warm wind fioated over the 
back of the sofa, and bending foi'wimi his forehead as if to rest, 
pressed it to Ins lips. One day Consuelo, drawing it forward 
to cover her cliost, was surpriseil to find it warni and moist; 
and turning mojo (juickly than she had done since her illness, 
percreived M>mo extraordinary emrition on the counteii.01106 of 
licr friend. His cheeks wciio Hushed, a fi'verish fire shono in 
his eyes, while his breast heaved witli violent palpitations. 
Albert quickly recovered liimsell, but not before he haAljper- 
ceivisil teri’or ilepicted on the cfuintenance of Oonsuelo. This 
deeply aliheb'd him. J Je M-Viuld rather have witiiosEed there an 
oinotioii of conteiiijit, or evem (if sevei-ity, than a lingering feel¬ 
ing of four nnd distrud. lie nnsolved to keep so careful a 
■wutch over himsoli’, that no trace ot his aberration of mind 
should he visible to her m lie had cured him of it, almost at 
the price of her own liJe. 

Ilf succc-odod, thanks to a superhuman power, and one wdiich 
no ordinary man could have exercised. Accustomed to repress 
his emotions, and to enjoy the full scope of his desire's, when not 
incapacitated by his mystoriuus disease, he restrain'd himself 
to an extent that he diil not gt^ credit for. llis friends wore 
ignoraiiUof the frequency and.force of the attack which he 
iiad every day to overcome, until overw'liolmed by despair, he 
tied to ins secrefbavern—a conqueror even iu deteftt, since he 
still niaintainod siillicient circumspection to lude fiiom all eyes 
the spectacle of hi.s full. Albert's madness was of the most 
unhappy and yet eU'vated stamp, lie knew his madness 
and lelt its approach, until it had completely laid hold of aud 
overpowered lain. Yet he preserved in the midst of his attacks 
the vague and conlused r<jmembranco of an extornal W'orkl, 
in which he did not Avish to reappear, w’hilst ho ^It liis wla- 
tious with it not ]terfectly ostuhiished. TJiis nidluory of an 
actual and real lit(3 avo all retain, when, iu the cU'oains of a 
])aiiifui bleep, avo are traiisjiorted into another lil^—a life of 
ricti(»u aud iudofinable visions. We occasionally struggle 
against these fautasii's and torrid's of the night, aaouring our¬ 
selves that they are merely the eilects of uightimu'o, aud umking 
('ilbrts to awake; hut on such occasions a hostile power appears 
to seize upon ns at every eilbrt, and to plunge us again into a 
liorrihle lethai^y, Avhere terrible spectacles, ever gi-owdug more 
gloomy, close ai'ound us, and wdierc griefs the most poignant 
assail and torture us. * 

In alternations of being which boro a striking analogy to the 
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state vre have described, passed the miserable life ot this 
powerfal intellect^ so totally misuiidei-stood by all around him, 
and whom an active yet delicate and discnmiiiatinjx tenderness 
alone, could have saved from his own disti’osses. This tendc'r- 
had at last been manifested. Consiiolo was, of a truth, the 
pure and heavenly soul which soemod fbrmuii to find access to 
that sombre and gloomy spirit, hitherto closed to all sympathy. 
There was something sweet and touching in the solicitude 
which a romantic enthusasm had first aroused in the young 
girl, and in the respectful friendship with wliicjh gratitude in-. 
spired in her since her illness, and which God doubtless knew 
to bo pcculiarlv fitted for A Ibert’s restoration. 11 is highly pif >- 
bable, tiiat if Consuclo, forgetful of the past, hud shared the 
ardour of his passion, transports so new to him and joy so sud¬ 
den, would have had the most fativl effects. The discreet and 
cliustenod friendship which she felt for him, was calculated to 
have a slower but a more certain effect upon his health. It 
was a njstniint as well as a hniicfit; and it there was a sort of 
intoxication in the renewed heart df^io young count, there 
was mingled with it an idea of duty and of sacrifice, which 
gave other employment and another object to his will, than 
those which had hitherto consumed him. lie ihcroforo ex- 

{ lerieiiccd, at the same time, the hap]>i!icss of being loved as 
ic had never been before, the grief of not being so with the 
ardour he himself felt, and the fear of losing his happiness if 
ho'did not appear contented with it. Tliis threefold idrect of his 
love soon filled his soul so comj)lt!toly, ns to le»iv(* no room for 
the reveries towards M'hit;.h his inaction and solitude had so 
long compelled him to turn. Ho M'as delivered frem them as 
by the power of enchantment for they faded from lii» memory, 
and the imngo of her whom he loved kept his enemies at a 
distance, and seemed placed between them'and himself like 
a celestial buckler. 

That repose of spirit and calmness of feeling, whicli were so 
necessary to the re-establishment of the young patient, were 
hereafter thereft»re no moro than very slightly aud very rarely 
troubled by the secret agitations of her physician. Like tiie hci'o 
of the fable, Oonsuelo had desceudeil into Taitarns-to draw 
her friend thence, and had brought after her horror and frenzy. 
In^his turn, he applied himself to deliver her ^om the inaus¬ 
picious guests who had followed her, and heVsuccoeded by 
means of delicate attentions and passioiiate'TCjSiioct. They 
began a new life together^ resting on each othfer, not daring to 
lof^k forwaril, ar^ltnot tbolingtcouragc to Jilunge back in thought 
into the abyss they had passed through. The future was a new 
abyss, not le^ginysterious an«i terrible, which they did not ven¬ 
ture to fathom.'*' But they calmly mi joyed the present, like a 
season of grape vliich was granted them by Heaven- 
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‘ Tjie other iubuhitants of the castle were by no means so ti'aji# 
quil. Amelia was furious, and no longer deigned even to^isit 
the invalid. *Slic allecied not to speak to Albert, never turned 
her eyes towards him, and nov('r answered his morning and 
<• veiling salutation. And the most provoking part of the att'aii' 
was, that Albert did not seem to pay the least attention to her 
\c\ati(m. 

The canoness, seeing the very evident, and, us it were, de- 
<*!ared ]>assioii of her nephew for the adventuress, had not a 
mojiKuit’s poai'e. She racked her brains to find some means 
of putting a stop to the dai:^er and scandal, and to this end 
she Inwl long oonlerenccs with the cha]>]ain. liut tho latter 
ditl not veiy earnestly desii*e the tei'inination of such a state of 
things. He had for a Jong time past been usidcss and un- 
noticeil amidst tlio eare.sof the family, but since these new and 
agitating occun'onces, lii.s post had recovered a kind of im- 
l)ortaiu!e, anti he eoulti at loast enjoy tin? pleasure of spying, 
revealing, warning, predicting, consulting—in a word, moving 
the domestic interests at his will, while he had the air of not 
interfering, and ctmld hide himself from the indignation of the 
young euunt behind the old aunt’s jKstticoata. lletwcen them 
bt)tli they continually Ibund nt.*w subjects of alarm, new motives 
for pi'ocautiuu, but no means of safety. Every day the good 
AVeiiceslawa approached her nt'phcw with a decisive explana¬ 
tion on the tip of her tongue, and cv*er^ day a mocking smile 
<u* a freeziug look caused the wor^ to miscarry. Every instant 
shii watched for an opportunity of slipping secretly into Con- 
suclo’s chamber, iA oi'dcr to administer a skilful and firm re- 
])riinand, but every instant Albert, as if warned by a familial* 
spirit, came to place himself upon the threshold oi' the cham¬ 
ber; and by a single frown, like tho Olympian Jupiter, ho 
disarmed the anger, and froze the courage of the divinities hos¬ 
tile to his beloved llion. NeviuTlndess the canoncss had seve¬ 
ral times engaged tho invalid in conversation; and as the 
moments when she could enjoy a tete-a-tete wore very rare, she 
had profited by these occasions to adilress some very absurd 
rolloctions to her, which she thought exceedingly significant. 
Eut Consuolo was so tari*etnoved from the ambition attributed 
to her, that sin; understood nothing Af it. Her astonishment 
and her air of cainlour iuid confidpnc<\ immediately disarmed 
tho good cauoiiess, who, in all her life, could never resist a fi’ank 
manner or a cordial caress. JShe hastened in confusion to con¬ 
fess her dijfcat to the chaiilain, and the rest of the' day M'as 
passed in planning measui'cs fi)r the morrow. 

In tho meantime, Albert, divining tliis management very 
cloai'ly, and seeing that Consuolo licgaii to be astonished and 
uneasy, resolved to put a stoji to it. One morning h© watched 

R 
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W^nceslawa as she passed, and while she thought to elude 
him by surprising Consuelo alone at that early hour, he sud¬ 
denly "appeared just at the moment when she was putting her 
hand to the key in order to enter the invalid’s chamber. 

^ My good aunt,” said he, seizing her hand and carrying it 
to'iciis lips, ” 1 must whisper in your ear sonat‘tliing in wliich 
you are very much interested. It is that the life and health 
of tile person who reposes within, are more precirius to me than 
my own life and my own happiness. ^ I kubw very well that 
your confessor has made it a point of conscience with you to 
thwart my devotion towards her, anil to destroy the cflect of 
my cares. Without that, your noble hi'art would never have 
conceived the idea of endaugeriiig, by bitter words and un¬ 
just reproaches, the recovery of an invalid hardly yet t»ut of 
danger. But since the fanaticisip or bitterness of a priest can 
pemrm such prodigies as to transform the most sincere piety 
and the purest charity into blind eraelty, 1 shall o])j)o.so with 
all my power the crime of which my poor aunt consj uts to ])o 
made tno instrument. I shall watch over my patient night 
and day, and no longer leave her for a moment: and if, not¬ 
withstanding my zeal, you succeed in carrying her away fi-oin ^ 
me, 1 swear by all that is most saortKl to imman Ix'liel', that I 
will leave the house of my fathers never to nituni. 1 ti-uht 
that when you have communicati^d my determination to tin* 
chaplain, he will ceaso tormenting you, and combating tin' 
generous instincts of your afTcctiotiatc heart.*’ 

The amazed canoness could only reply to this discourhc by 
melting into teai'S. Albert had le<l her to the end of the gallery, 
BO that the explanation could not be heard by Ooubuelo. iSlie 
complained or the threatening tone which Albert employiid, 
and endeavoured to profit by the occasion, to show him the 
folly of his attaoiiment towards a person oi^ such low birth as 
Nina. 

“Aunt,” replied Albert, smiling, “you foj'get that if we are 
of the royal blood of the Podiebrads, our ancestors were kings 
only through favour of the peasants an<l revolted soldiery. A 
Pi^ebrad, therefore, should not pride himself on his noble 
origin, but rather regard it as an additional motive to afjtach 
him to the weak and the poor, since it is among them that 
his strength and power have planted their r< lots, and not so 
lohg ago that he can have forgotten it.” 

When. Weneeslawa related this conference to the cha])lain, 
he gave it as his opinibn that it would nut be jiru^ont to 
exasperate the young county by remori&trancos, nor drive him 
to e:Xtremity by annoying his proteg6e. 

“It js to Count Christian himself that you must address 
your representations,” said he. “ Your excessive delicacy has 
too much emboldened the son. Let your m iso remonstrances 
at length awaken the disquietude of his fatiier, that he may 
take docisive measures with respect to this dangerous person.” 

JDo. you noppose,” replied the canoness, “ tliat i have not 
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alrea4y done so? But alas! my brother has grovnfilt»Mi 
, years older during the fifteen days of Albert’s last disappoaf- 
'jiuce. His mind is so eriteehled that it is no longer possible to 
make him understand any siiggostion. He appears to indulge 
ill a soil of passive resistance to the idea of a new calamity . 
of this description, and rejoices like a child at having 
his son, and at hearing him reason and conduct himself as an 
intelligent man. He helicjves him cui’ed of his malady, and 
docs not perceive' that poor Albert is a prey to a now kind of 
mailness, more fatal Hum the first. My brothei’’s security in 
this ri'siK'et is so gi'oat, aiul lie enjoys it so unatrectedly, that I 
have not yet found cotnM 2 :e to open his eyes completely as to 
what is passing anjund him. It seems to me that this disclo¬ 
sure coming fi om you, and iu‘coinpaiiiod with your religious 
exhoctaiue s, woulDl he listepod with more resignation, nave 
a oel ter cllect. and be less painful to all parties.” 

" li is too deiicati' an allair,” I'eplied the chaplain, “to be 
niKiertakeii by a poor ]uiest like me. It will come much 
1 letter froiri a sistei*, and your bighiiess can soften the bitter¬ 
ness of tlie event, by expressions of tenderness which I could 
not venture upon towards the august hc:itl of the iludolstadt 
familv.” 

'rimso two givive personages lost many days in decidingupon 
wliicb »liould iiell the cat. "During this pei’iod of irresolution 
and apathy, in which habit also had its siiai e, love made rapid 
]»rogrcs>s in the heart of Albert. Consuelo’s liealth was visibly 
reitori'd, and nothing o cuvred to disturb the progrt'ss of an 


intiinacv which the wat(*!ifuln<'8.s (tf Argus could not have 
rcinh'jV'J more clni'-to ami reserved, fiiau it was simply through 
triu; modesty an«l :>incere love, * 

Mc'aiitiuio the B'irone«<‘! Amelia, unable to support her 
humiliation, earm-^tly entreated her father tt take her back tt» 
Ihiigue. Banui Frederick, who pieferrcd a litb in the forest 
to .'iH .'ibixle in tin* city, jironii^od everything that she wished, 
but put olf from day to day the aniiounceinesit and prepara¬ 
tions for departure. The hanmess saw that it was necessary 
to urge ni.'ittiTs on to suit her purpose, and devised one of 
tlioMj irigeiiiniib expedients in which her sex iw’o never want¬ 
ing. Wlin luul all inub'rstatKliiig with her |lraiting-maid—a 
bharji-witteil ami active young Fienohwoman4~and ono morn¬ 
ing, just as her lather was about to set out ^ the chase,sshe 
begged him to accompany her in a carriage db the house of.a 
lady of their acquaintance, to whorft she had’ for a long time 
owed a. visit. The baron had some difiiculty:in giving up his 
^un and his ])owder-horri to chaiTge his dress Imd the employ¬ 
ment of the day, but he flattered himself that this condescen¬ 
sion would render Amelia less exacting, and that the amuse¬ 
ment of the drivo would dissipate her ill-humour, and enahlo 
her to ]iass a few more days at the Castle of the Hiants witli- 
out murmuring. When the goo<l inflti had obtained a lyspite of 
a week he fancied ho had secured the independence of his hfo; 
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his ,*'orethought extended no fuither. Ue ther(.‘fore I'esignod 
himself to the necessity of sending Sapphire and Panther to the 
kennel, Mrhile Attila, the hawk, turned upon its perch with a.' 
discontented and mutinous air, which tbrccd a heavy sigh from 
. its master. 

'T^'e bai'ou at last seatod himself in the can'iage with his 
daughter, and in three revolutions of the wheel was fast asleep. 
The coachman then received orders from Amelia to drive to 
the nearest post-house. They arrived there after tw'o hours of 
a rapid journey; and when the baron opened his eyes, ho found 
post-horses in his carriage, and evorytliing ready to sot out on 
the road to Pi'ague. 

“What means this?” exclaimed the baron; “where are we, 
and whither are w^e going? Amelia, my dear child, what folly 
is this ? what is the meaning of tliis capi'ico, or rather this plea¬ 
santry with which you amuse yourself?” 

To all her fathers questhms the young baroness only rcplietl 
by repeated bursts of laughter, and by ciiildish caresses. .Vt 
lengtli when she saw the postilliop mounted, and the carriage 
rqiriightly along the highway, she assumed a serious air, and 
in’a very decided tone spoke as follows: “IMy dear papa, <lo 
not be uneasy; all our luggage is carefully packed. The car¬ 
riage trunks are filled with all that is necessary fur our journey. 
There is nothing left at the Castle of the Ciants, except yoiir 
dogs and guns, which will be of no uso at Pi-ague; and besidos 

J rou can have them whenever you wish to send for tlunn. A 
etterwili be handed to uncle Onristian at breakfast, which is so 
expressed, as to make him see the necessity of our departure, 
without^ unnecessarily grieving him, or making him angry 
either with you or me. 1 must now humbly beg your pardon for 
having deceived you, but it isJ* nearly a month since you coii- 
sentea to what 1 this moment execute. I do not oppose your 
wishes therefore in returning to Prague; I merely chose a time 
when you did not contemplate ih and I would wager that, after 
all, you are delighted to be freed from the annoyance which tho 
quickest preparations for departure entail. My position becamt; 

, intolerable, and you did not perceive it. Kiss me, dear papa, 
and do not frigiiten me with those angry l(M»k8 of yours.” 

In thus spe^ug, Amelia, as well as her attendant, stilled a 
great inclination to laugh, for the baron never had an angry 
look for any one, much less for liis cherished daughter, lie 
only rolled nis great bewildered eyes, a little stupilied it must 
be ranfessed by surprise, v If he t*xi)erienccd any annoyance at 
seeing himself fooled in such wise, and any real vexation' at 
leaving his brother and sistei- witliout bidding them adieu, he 
was so astouishod at the turn things h<ul taken, that his uneasi¬ 
ness changed into admiration of liis daughter’s tact, and he 
could onl^ exclaim— 

“ But how could you arrange everything, so that I ha<l not 
the least suspicion « Faitli, 1 littlo tliougiit when 1 took off iny 
boots, and sent my horse back to tho stable, that 1 was oil' fra* 
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IVaguo, and tUat I should not dine to-day with iny brother. 
Vlt is a strange adventure, and nobody will believe me when 1 
toll it. But Avhere have yon put my travelling cap, Amelia? 
' who could sloop in a carriage with this hat glued to one’s ears ?” 

“ Here it is, dear papa,” said the merry girl, presenting^hiiti 
with his fur cap, whicn ho instantly placed on his head with 
the utmost satisfaction. 

“But my bottle? you have certainly forgotten it, you little 
wicked one.” 

“Oh! certainly not,” she exclaimed, handing him a large 
crystal flask, covered with Russia leather and mounted wdth 
silver. “ I filled it myself with the best Hungary wine from 
my aunt’s cellar. But you had better taste it yourself; I 
know' the dcscriiition you prefer.” 

“And my pipe and poucif of TurVish tobaw.o?” 

“ Nothing is forgotten,” said Amelia’s maid; “ his excellency 
the baron will find everything packed in the carriage. Nothing 
has been omitted to enable Ipm to pass the jouraey agreeably.” 

“Well done!” said the baron, filling his pipe, “hut that does 
not clear you of all culpability in this matter, my dear Atnelfli, 
^’ou will render your father ridiculous, and make him the laugh¬ 
ingstock of every one.” 

*• Dear jiapa, it is I who seem ridiculous in the eyes of tlie 
W’orld, when I apparently n'fuso to marry an amiable cousin, 
who does not ev'on <leign to look at me, and w’ho, under my very 
eyes, pays nssiiluous court to my music mistress. I have suf¬ 
fered this humiliation long enough, and I do not think there are 
many girls of my rank, my age, and my appearance, w'ho w'ould 
not Have resentc^d it more scrioiftly. Of one thing I ain certain, 
that there are girls w'ho w'ould flot have endured what I have 
done for the last eighteen months; but, on t^e contrary, would 
have put an end to the farce by running off with themselves, if 
they had failed in procuring a partner in their flight. For my 
part 1 am satisfit-d to run otf with my father; it is a more novel 
as well as more proper step. What think von,- dear jiapa?” 

“ Why, I think the devil’s in you,” replied the baron, kissing 
his daughter; and ho passed the rest of his journey gaily, drink¬ 
ing, eating, and smoking by turns, without making any farther 
complaint, or expressing any farther astonishment. 

This event did not prodiico the sensation in, that fb>mil;jt at 
the Castle of the Ciants which the little haroneis had flattered 
herself it w'ould do. To begin witl* Count Albert, ho might 
have passed a week w'ithout noticing the absence of the young 
baVoness, and wdien the canoness tnlormed him of it, he merely 
rotnarked: “This is the only clever thing which the clever 
Amelia has done since she set foot here. As to my good uncle, 
I hope he w'ill soon return to us.” 

“ For my part,” said old Count Christian, “I regret the de¬ 
parture of my brother, because at mytage one reckons by wefi^ks 
and days. What is not long for you, Albert, is an eteraity for 
me, an<l T am not so certain as you are of seeing my peaceful 
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and easy-temperod Frederick ajjain. TTell, it is all Amelia's 
doings/* added he, smiling as Ikj threw aside tne saucy yet ca- / 
joling letter of tho young harmless. “ Women’s spite pardons 
. not. You were not formed for t'acli other, my cliildrim, and ’ 
fny pleasant dreams have vanished.” 

Wiiilo thus speaking, tho old L'ount fixed his eyes upon the 
countenance of his son with a sort of melancholy satisfaction, 
as if anticipating some indication of r(!gr«‘t: but he found none, 
and Albert, tenderly pressing his arm, maihi him understand 
that he thanked liiiii I'oi’ rehnquishiiig a project so cmitrary to 
his inclination. 

“God's will be done,” ej.aculated the old man, “and may 
your heart, my son, be free. Von arc new well, happy, and 
contented amnn^t us. 1 can now die in peace, and illathnr’s 
love will comforFyou after oui- final separation.” 

“Do not speak of separation, ilear father,” exclaimed tho 
voung count, his eyes suddeuiv Itiliug with tears; “1 cannot 
bear the idea.” “ . 

The canoness, wlio began to ho .alTccti'd, received ;it this 
nfonient a significant ghinci* from tlie chaplain, who imnm- 
diately rose, ami with feigned diiscretion Jett the room. This 
was the signal and tlie order. She tlioiiglit, not without re¬ 
gret and aj»prehension, that tho moment was at length come 
when .she must speak, and closing her eyes like a person about 
to leap from tho window of a house on fire, she tlius began— 
stammering and becoming paler than usual:— 

“ Certainly Albert loves his father tenderly, and w'ould not 
willingly inllict on him a mfirtal blow.” 

Albert raised his head, amb'gazed at his aunt with such a 
keen and penetrating look that shocould not utter another word. 
The old count appeared not to have heard tl.*,is stivinge ohscr- 
vatioii, and in the silence wiiich followed, jioor Wencoslawa 
remained trembling himeatli her nephew''s glance, like a par¬ 
tridge fascin.ated before the pointei'. 

But Count Christian, rousing from liis reverie after a few' 
minutes, replied to his sister as if she liad continued to speak, 
or as if he had read iu hei* mind tho revelations she was about 
to make. 

“ Dear sister,” said ho, “ if T may give you an advice, it is 
nok to torment yourself with things wdiicl'i you do not under¬ 
stand. You have luivor known what it was to Jove, and the 
austere rules of a catiouciLs are not those w'hich befit a youuK 
man.” 


“ Good God!” murmured the astonished canonoss. “ Either 
my brother iloes not understand me, or his reason and piety 
are about to desert him. Js it possible that in his w^eakuess he 

w'ould encourage or treat lightly-” 

“How? aimt!” interrupted Albert, in a firm tone, and with 
a stern countenance. “ i^peak out, since you are forced to it. 
£x|^n yourself clearly; there must be an end to this con¬ 
straint—^we must understand each other.” 
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“No, Bister; yoa need not speak,” I’eplied the count; 

(have nothing hew to tell mo. I understand perfectly well, 
witFiout havini; seninod to do so, what has been goiiipf on for 
some time past. The perhid is not yet come to explain our¬ 
selves on that subject; when it does, I shall know how to act.V * 

Jle began immediately to sp<‘ak on other subjects, ainFleffc 
the eaiionoss ustoiiishetl*, and Albert hesitating and troubled. 
'W'Jien the chaplain was iiiform('.d of the manner in which the 
hea<l of the family received the counsel which he had indirectly 
given him, he was seized with terror. Count Christiau, 
although seemingly irresolute and indolent, had never been a 
weak man, and .sometimes surprised those who knew him, by 
sudduiily arousing himself from a kind of somnolency, and act¬ 
ing witli^energy and wisdom. The jiriest was afraiilof having 
gone too far, and of being reprimanded. He commenced there¬ 
fore to undo ins woj'k very <iuickly, and persuaded the canoness 
not to interfere further. A fortnight glided away in this manner 
without anything suggesting to (^/onsuclo that she was a sub¬ 
ject of anxiety t(» the famil>^. Albert continued his attentions, 
and aniioiineeil the d(‘])arttii'e of Amelia as a short, absence, 
but did not sufl'er her to suspect the cause. She began to leave 
her apartment; and the first time she walked in the garden, 
the old Christian supi>orte(J the tottering steps of the invalid 
on his weak and treinhling arm. , 


CIlAlTKli UI. 

It u as indeed a happy day for Albert when ho saw her whom 
he had restored to life, Iea5iing.tjn the arm of his father, and 
offer him her hiiiid in the presence of his family, saying, with 
an ineffable smye, “This is he who saved me, and tended 
me as if 1 had been his sister.” 

But this day, wliich was the climax of his happiness, chapged 
suddenly, and nuMe tlian he could have anticipated, his relations 
with Consuelo. Henceforth, the formalities of the family circle 
precluded her being often alone with him. The old count, M'ho 
a.y>poared to have even a greater regard for her than before her 
illness, bestowed the utmost care upon lier, with a kind of 
paternal .gallantry which she felt di'cnly. Tte canoneas ob¬ 
served a prudent silence, but novortholess ma<^ it a point to 
watch over all her movements, and to form a taird party in all 
her intervi(‘ws with Alhcii. At length, as the'latter gave no 
indication of rcturuing mental alienation, they determined to 
linVe the pl(;asurc of recidving, and even inviting, relations and 
neighbours long lujglected. They exhibited a kind of simple 
and tender ostentation in showing how polite and sociable the 
young Count Rudolstadt had become, and Consuelo seemed 
to exact from him, by her looks and example, the fulfilment of 
the wishes of his relations, in exer(|jising the duties of a hospi¬ 
table host, and displaying the manners of a man of the world. 

This sudden ti'ansfdrmation cost him a good deal: ho sub- 
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mittM to it, however, to please her he loved, but he would 
have been better satisfied with longer conversations and a less / 
interrupted intercourse with her. Ho patiently endured whole ' 
days of constraint and annoyance, in order to obtain in the . 
erening a word of encouragement or gratitude. But when the 
canollcss came, like an iinweleomo spectre, and placed herself 
between tliem, ho felt his soul troubled and his strength aban¬ 
don him. He passed nights of torment, and often iipproached 
the cistern, which remcjiiiod clear and pellucid since the day he 
had ascended fi’om it, bearing Consuelo in his arms. Blunged in 
mournful rovorio, he almost cursed the oath which hound him 
never to return to his hermitage. Ho was terrified to feel 
himself thus unhappy, and not to have the power of burying 
his grief in his subterranefiu retreat. , 

The change in his features afterithis sleeplessness, and the 
transitory but gradually more frequent return of iiis gloomy 
and distracted a.ir, couln not fail to excite the observation of 
his relatives and his friend; hut the latter found int'ans to 
disperse these clouds and regain hcl empire over him whenever 
it was threatened. She commenced to sing, and immediately the 
young count, charmed or subdued, was consoled by tears, or 
animated with new enthusiasm. This u'as an infallible remedy; 
and when he was able to address a few words to her in private, 

“ Consuelo," he exclaimed, “you know the paths to my soul; 
you possess the power refused tf) the common herd, and possess 
it more than any other being in tliis worhl. ^'ou speak in 
language divine; you know how to express the most sublime 
emotions, and communicatq the impulses of your own inspire*! 
soul. Sing always when you s^o mo downcast: the words of 
your songs have but little sensafor mo, they are but tho theme, 
the imperfect indication on which the music turns and is deve¬ 
loped. I hardly bear them: what alone 1 hear, and what 
penetrates into my very soul, is your voice, ytmr accent, your 
inspiration. Music expresses all that the mind dreams and 
foresees of raystcrv and gr:indeur. It is tlui manifestation of 
21 higher order of ideas and sentiments than .*iny to which 
human speech can give? expression. It is the revelation of 
the infinite; and wlu*u you sing, I only belong to humanity 
in so far as humanity has drunk in what is divine anil 
eternal in tho bosom of the Creator. All that your lips refuse 
of coiisolation and support in tho oi’dinary routine of life—all 
that social tyranny forbids vour heart to reveal—your songfi 
convey to me a hundredfold. You then respond to me witli 
your whole soul, and my soul replies t(* yours in hope and feai*, 
in transports of enthusiasm and rapture.” 

Sometimes Albert spoke thus, in Spanish, to Consuelo in 
presence of hh family; but the evident annoyance which the 
canoness experienced, as well as a sense of propriety, provented 
the young otI from replying. At length one day when they 
were alonel^^tho garden, and ho again spoko of the pleasure 
he folt in heaa^gher sing:— 
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“ SinccMimsie itt a laugutige inoru oomplete am I more per¬ 
suasive than that of woros,” said she, “why do you not speak 
thus to ino, you who understand it better than I*do?” 

“ I do not understand you, tjonsuelo,” said tho younjr count, 
surprised; “ 1 am only a musician in listeninp^ to you.”# 

“J)onot endeavour to doceivo me,” she replied; “I never 
but once heard sounds divinely human drawn from tho violin, 
and it was by you, Albert, in the grotto of thu 8chreckenstein. 
1 heard you that day before you saw me; I discovered your 
secret; but you must forgive mo, and allow me again to near 
that delightful air, of which I ivcolleot a few bars, and w'hich 
revealed to beauties in music, to wliich I was previously a 
stranger.” 

Oonsuelo sang in a low tone a fi?w phrases which she recol- 
lectwl indistinctly, but whfch Albert immediately recognised. 

” It is a popular hymn,” said he, ” on some f lussite w'ords. 
The w'ords are by my ancestoi*, Ilyncko Podiebrad, the son of 
King (Seorge, and one of the poets of the country. We have 
an iinincnse niunbor of admirable poems by Streye, Simon 
Lomiiicky, and many others, w hie.h are prohibite<l by the 
police. These religious and national songs, set to music by the 
unknown geniuses of Tlolunnia., arc not all preserved in the 
memory of her inhabitants. The j)e(»ple I’ctaiii some of them 
however, and Zdoiiko, who has an extraordinary memory and 
an oxcollent taste for music, kuoAvsa giv.'itmany, which 1 have 
collected and arranged. They are very beaiitiful, and yon 
will have pleasure in learning th(*m. But I can only lot you 
hear them in my hermitage; my vfolin, with all my music, is 
there. I have there precious mfiinuscripts, collections of ancient 
Catholic and Protestant .authors. I will wager that you do 
not know oither«Josfiuin, many of whoso themes Luther has 
transmitted to us in his choruses, nor the younger Claude, nor 
Arcadelt, nor George Rhaw, nor Benoit Ducis, nor John de 
Weiss, ■\^'ould not this curious ’esearch induce you, dear 
Consuelo, to pay another visit to my grotto, from which 1 have 
been exih^d so long a time, and to visit my church, which you 
have not yet seen?” 

This proposal, although it excited the curiosity of the young 
artiste, was tremblingly listened to. Tliis frightful grotto re¬ 
called recollections which she could not think of without a 
shudder, and in spite of all the coiihdcnce she j^laced in him, 
the idea of returning there alone with Albert caused a painful 
emetbion, which he quickly perceived. 

“ You dislike the idea of this fiilgrimagc,” said he, ” which 
novortheless you promised to renew: let us speak of it no more. 
Faithful to my oath, I shall never undertake it without vou.” 

‘‘You remind mu of mine, Albert,” sin; rejiliod, “and 1 shall 
fulfil it as soon as you ask it; but, my dear doctor, you forget 
that I have not yet the necessary strength. Would .you not 
first permit me see this curious music, and hear this ad- 
miranlo artist, who pi,ays on the violin much bt'tter than 1 sing?” 
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“ I know not if you jest, dear sister, but this I know, that 
you shall hear me nowhere but in my grotto. It was there I 
"first tried tt) make my violin express the feelings of my heart; 
for, although I had for many years a brilliant and frivolous 

f rofesaor, largely paid by my father, I did not understand it. 

t was there T loarnc<l what true inusie is, and u hat a sacri¬ 
legious mockery is substituted for it by the greater portion of 
mankind. For my own part, I declare that J could not draw 
a sound from my violin if my spirit were not bowed before the 
divinity. Were* I evttn to see you unmoved beside me, attentive 
merely to the comi^ositiou of l.he pieces I play, an<l curious 
to scrutinize my talent, 1 doubt not that I would play so ill 
that you Avould soon weary of listening to mo. I have never, 
since I knew how to use it, touched the instrument consecrated 
by me to the praise of God or to thh cxpr<‘ssif>n of my ardent 
prayers, without feeling myself transported into an ideal w'orld, 
and without obeying a sort of mysterious inspiration not alw'ays 
under my control.” 

“ I am not unworthy,” replied Consuelo, deeply impressed, 
and all attention, ‘‘to comprehend your feelings with regard 
to music. I hope soon to ho able to jctiu your prayer with a 
soul so fervent and collected that my presence shall not inter¬ 
fere with your inspiration. Ah, my dear Albert, wiiy cannot 
my master Porpora hear what you say of the heavenly art? 
He would throw liimself at your feet, js^overtholess, this great 
artist himself is less severe in his view's on this subject than 
you are. He thinks the singer and the virtuoso should draw 
their inspiration from the ifytnpatiiy and admiration of their 
auditory. *’ 

“ It is perhapsbecauso Porpol-a confounds, in music,religious 
Bontimeiit with human thought, and that ho iopks uixui sacred 
music with tlie eyc's of a Catliolic. If 1 were in his place 1 
would reason as he does. If I w'oro in a communion of faith 


and sympathy w'ith a people professing tlie same w'orship as 
myself, 1 would seek in contact Avith these souls, animated 
with a like religious sentiment, theinsftiration Avhich heretofore 
I have been forced to coui’t in solitude, and wdiich consequently 
1 have hitherto imperfectly realised. If cv<*f I have the plea¬ 
sure of mingling the tones of my violin w'ith those of your 
diviae voice, Oonsutdo, doubtless I would ascend higher than 
I have ever done, and my prayer would be inore worthy of the 
Deity. But do-not forget, «ilear child, that up to this day my 
opinions have been an abnininatioii in the eyes of those who 
surrounded lAc, and that tlufee Avhom tl«*y failed to shock, 
wr^ould have tui'ned them into ri(li<'.ulo. This is why 1 have 
hidden, as a secret between God, jMjor Zdonko, and myself^ the 
humble gdt which 1 possess. My father likes music, and would 
have this instrument, wdiich is s:iicred to me as the cymbals of 
the mysteries, (r)nduce to his amusement. What 

would DeOOBie of me if they wore to ask rno to accompany a 
cavatina for Amelia? and what would be my father's feelings 
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if I were to play one of those old Hussite airs which have sent 
so many Huheiniaus into the mines or to the scafibld? or a 
more modern hymn of our Lutheran ancestors, from whom he 
blushes to have descended? Alas! Consiielo, 1 know; nothing 
more modern. I'here are, no doubt, admirable things of ^ later 
date. From what you tell mo of Handel and the other great 
• masters from whose wmrks you have been instructed, their music 
w’ould seem to me superior in many respects to that which I 
am .about to teach you. But to know and learn this music, it 
would be necessary to put myself in relation with another 
musical world, and it is wdtli you alone that I can resolve to 
do so—with you aluue 1 can seek the despised or neglected 
trea,suros vrhicli you are about to bestow on me in ovei’flow- 
iug inoasiirc.” 

“And 1,” said Consuelo," smiling, “think I shall not under¬ 
take the chargtfof thiseduc.'ition. ITliat 1 heard in the grotto 
was so beautiiul, so grand, so incomparable, that 1 should tear in 
doing so, only to muddy spring of crystal. Oh I.* Albert, I 
see plainly that you know inoi’C of music than I do. And now 
what will you say to the profane music of which 1 am forced to 
bo a professor? I fegir-to discover in tliis case, as in the other, 
that I have hitherto heon btuieath my mission, and guilty of 
equal ignonuice and frivolity.’’ 

“ Far from tliinkiiig so, Consuclo, T look upon your profes¬ 
sion as sacred; and lis it is the loftiest which a w'oman can 
embrace, so is your soul the most worthy to fdl such an 
office.” 

“Stay!—stay!—dear count,” replied Consuelo, smiling. 
“From my often speaking to yen of the convent w'hcrc I learned 
music, au(l the churcli wliei’el sung the praises of God, you 
conclude that l«was destined to tho service of the altar, or the 
modest touchings of the cl uster. But if I idiould inform you 
that the /.inircarcDa, faithful to her origin, "waB from infancy tho 
sport of citvuinstahces, and that her education w'as at once a 
mi.Yture of religious and profane, to which her will w'as equally 
inclined, careless whether it were in tho monastery or the 
theatre—?” 

“ Certain that God has placed his seal t>n your forehead and 
devoted you to holiness from your mother'a w'omb, I should 
not trouble myself about these tilings, bu^ retain the«con- 
victiuii that you vrouhl bo as pure in the ithcatro as in the 
cloister.” • 

“ VVhatl would not your strict ideas of mprality be shocked 
,at being brought in contact with an actress?” 

“ In the dawn of religion,” said he, “ the theatre and the 
temple wore ono and the same sanctuary. In the purity of 
their primitive ideas, religious w'orship took the form of popular 
shows. The arts have their birth at tho toot of the altai*: the 
dance itself, that art uqw consecri^ted to ideas of impure vo¬ 
luptuousness, was the music of tho senses in the festivals of 
the gods. Music and poetry were the highest expressions of 
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faith, aud a woman endowed with genius and beauty was at 
once a sibyl and priestess. To these severely grand forms i)f 
the past, absurd and culpable distinctions sucecedefl. Religion 
proscribod beauty from its festivals, and woman from its 
solemnities. Instead of ennobling and directing love, it ba¬ 
nished and condemned it. Beauty, woman, love, cannot lose 
their empire. Men have raised for themselves other temples 
which they call theatres, and where no other god presides. 1 s it 
your foult, Consuelo, if they have become dens of coi-ruption? 
Nature, who perfects her prodigies without troubling herself as 
to how men may receive them, has formp<l you to shine among 
your sex, and to shed over the world the treasures of your 
power and genius. The cloister and the tomb are synonymous: 
yon cannot, M’itliout morally committing suicide, bury the gifts 
of providence. Vou ivero obliged'to whig jronr flight to a 
freer atmosphere. Knergy is the condition of Certain natures; 
an irresistible impulse impels them; and the decrees of the 
Deity in this respect are so decided, that he takes away the 
faciuties which ho has bestou'ed, so soon as they are neglected. 
The artist perishes and becomes extinct in obscurity, just as the 
thinker wanders and pines in solitude, and just as all human 
intellect is deteriorated, and weakcneil, and enervated, by in¬ 
action and isolation. Repair to the theatre, Consindo, it you 
please, and submit with resignation to the apparent degrada¬ 
tion, as the representative for the moment of a soul destined to 
suffer, of a lofty mind which vainly seeks ft»r sympathy in 
the world around us, but which is forced to abjure a melan¬ 
choly that is not the elomeiat of its life, and out of which the 
breath of the Holy Spirit imperiously expels it.” 

Albert continued to speak id this strain for a considerable 
time with great anim.ation, hurrying Consuelo on to the i*e- 
ceases of his retreat. Ue had little difficulty in communicating 
to her his own enthusiasm for art, or in making her forget her 
first feeling of repugnance to re-enter the fjrotto. W lien she 
saw that he anxiously desired it, she began to entertain a wish 
for this interview, in order to become bettor acquainted with 
the ideas which this ardent yet timid man dared to express 
before her so boldly. Those ideas M^ore new to Consuelo, and 
perhaps they were entirely so in the mouth of a person of 
noble rank of that time and country. They only struck her, 
however^ as the bold and frank expression of sentiments 
which she herself hftd frequently experienced in ivll their force. 
Devout, and an actross, she every day heat’d the canoness mul 
the chaplaiirunceasingly condemn her brethren of tlio stage. 
In seeing herself restored to her proper sphere by a serious 
and rofiecung man, she felt her heart throb and her bosom 
swell with exultation, as if she had been carried up into a more 
elevated and more congenial life. Her eyes were moistened 
with tears and her cheeks glowed with a pure and holy emo¬ 
tion, when at the end of an avenue she perceived the canoness, 
who was seeking her. 
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" Ah! dear priestess,” said Albert, pressing her arm i^ainst 
liis bi'east, ” will you not come to pray in my church?’* 

“Yes, certainly I shall go,” she replied. 

'“And when?” 

“ Whenever you wish. Do you think I am able yet to un* 
dertake this new exploit?” # 

“ Yes; because wo shall go to the Schreckenstein in broad 
daylight and by a less dangerous route than the well. Do you 
feel suflELcient courage to rise before the dawn and to escape 
through the gates as soon as they are opened? 1 shall be in 
this undorwm>d which you see at the side of the hill there, 
by the stone cross, and shall serve as your guide.” 

“ Very well, I promise,” replied Oonsuelo, not without a 
slight jialpitation of heart. 

“It appears rather cool,this evening for so long a walk— 
docs it not?’’ asked the cauoness, accosting them in her calm 
yet searching manner. 

Albert msme no reply. He could not dissemble. Consuelo, 
who did not experience equal emotion, passed her other arm 
within that of the canoness, and kissed her neck. Wences> 
lawa vainly pretended indifference, but iu spite of herself she 
submitted to the ascendancy of this dovout and affectionate 
spirit She sighed, and on entering the castle proceeded to put 
up a prayer for her conversion. , 
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Many days passed away however >^ithout Albert’s wish being 
accomplished. It was iu vain th^t Consuelo rose before the dawn 
and passed the drawbridge; she always found his aunt or the 
chaplain wandeving on the esplanade, and from thence recon¬ 
noitring all the open country which she must traverse in order 
to gain tlio copsewood on tho hill. She determined to walk 
alone within range of their observation, and give up the pro¬ 
ject of joining Albert, who, from his green and wood^ retreat, 
rocognisud the enemy on the look-out, took a long walk 
in the forest glades, and re-eiitei ed the casde without being 
IMjrceivcd. 

“ You have had an opportunity of enjoying an early walk. 
Signora Porporina,” said tho canoness at breakfast. “Were 
you not afraid that the dampness of tlio morhing might be iu- 
j urious to your health ?” • 

“ It w'*s 1, aunt, who advised the signora to breathe the 
freshness of tho morning air; auu I thii^ tliese walks will bo 
very useful to her.” 

“ 1 should have thought that, for a person who devotes hei*- 
sclf to tlio cultivation of the voice,” said tiio canoness, with a 
little affectation, “ our mornings aro somewhat foggy. But if 

it is under your directions-” • 

“ Have confidenco iu Albert,” interrupted Count Christian; 
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" he h^s proved himself as good a physician as ho is a good son 
and a faithful friend.” 

'Fhe dissimulation to which Consuelo was forced to'yield with 
blushes, w'as very painful to her. She complained gently to 
Albert when she had an opportunity of speaking to him in 
privafJt, and begged him to renounce his project, at leas.t until 
nis aunt’s vigitanec should be foiled. Albert cunscuted, but 
entreated her to continue her walks in the environs ot the park, 
BO that he might join .her whent^vor an opportunity presented 
itself 

Consuelo would gladly have been excused, although she 
liked walking, and felt how necessary to her convalesci-neo it 
was, to enjoy exercise for somo time every day, fi’eo from the 
restraint of tliis enclosure of walls and moats, w’here her 
thoughts were stifled as if she had Ijeen a prisoner; yet it gave 
her pain thus to practise deception towards tljose whom she 
respected, and from wdiom she receiv<‘d hospitality. Love, 
however, removes many obstach's, but friendsliip retlccts, and 
Consuelo rellecled much. 'I'hey were now enjoying the last 
fine days of summer; for several mouths had already passed 
since Consuelo had come to dwell in tlie Castle of the Giallt■^. 
What a summer for C'onsuelo! The iialcst autumn of 
Italy W'as more light, and rich, and gonial. Jluttliis warm, 
«moik air, this sky, often veiled hy white and fleecy 
clouds, had also their charm and tlioir peculiar beauty. 
She found an atti'action in these solitary walks, wliiidi in¬ 
creased perhaps her disineliiJation to revisit the cavern. In 
spite of the resolution she hail formed, she felt that Albei't 
w'ould have taken a load iroui her bosom in giving her back 
her promise; and when she fepnd herself no longer under the 
spell of his supplicating looks and enthusiastic words, she se¬ 
cretly blessed his good aunt, who prevented ker fulfilling her 
engagement by the obstacles she evei’y day placed in the 

One morning, as she w’andered ulong the bank of the moun¬ 
tain streamlet, she observed Albert leaning on the baliisti’ado 
of the parterre, far above her. >iotwith standing the distance 
which separated them, she felt as if incessantly under the 
disturbed and i)assionate gaze of this man, hy whom she suf¬ 
fered herself in so great a degree to be governed. “ My situa- 
tioifhereis somewhat strange 1” she oxclainvd; “ wdiilo this 
persevering frioiid observes me to see that 1 am faithful to the 
promise I have made, witlfout doubt 1 am watched from some 
other part of the castle, to see. that I maintahi no relafions wdth 
him that their customs and ideas of ^rropriely would proscribe. 
I do not know what is passing in their minds. 'J’he Baroness 
Amelia do' t not return. Tho canoness appears to gnjw cold 
towards me, and to distrust me. Count Christian redoubles 
his attentions, and expresses his dread of the arrival of Porpora, 
which will probably be thb signal for iny departure. Albert 
appears to- have forgotten that I forbade” him to h(»pe. As if 
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he had a right to expect eveiything from me, ho asks ii6thing, 
and does not abjure a pas-sioii which seems, notwithstanding my 
inability to return it, to render him huppy. In the mean time, 
here 1 am, as if 1 were engaged in attendin«r every morning at 
an appointeil place of ihecting, to which I wish he may not 
come, exposing myself to the blame—nay, tor aught 1 kn#\»', per¬ 
haps to the scorn—of a family who cannot understand either my 
friendship for him nor my position towards him; since indeed 
J do not comprehend llrem myself npr foresee their result. 
AVhat a strange destiny is iniiu;! 8hall 1 then bo condemned 
for ever to devote myself to others, without being loved in re¬ 
turn, or without being able to love those whom 1 esteem?’^ 

In the midst of th('se reflections a profound melancholy seized 
her. Who felt tlie necessity of belonging to herself^—tlia^ sove¬ 
reign and legitimate wan^ the iieccssai-y condition of progress 
and tlevelopment of the true artist. The watchful care which 
she ha«l promised to observe towards Count Albert, weighed 
upon her as an iron ch.iiu. 'J'he bitter r<!coUection8 of Anzo- 
leto and of Venice cluugto»her, in the inaction and solitude of a 
life to(» monotonous and regular for her powerful organization. 

She stopped near the rock which Albert had often shown 
her as being the place where ho had first seen her, an infant, 
tied with thongs on her mother’s shoulders like the pedlar’s 
pack, and running over mountains and valleys, like the grass¬ 
hopper of the falde, heedless of the morrow, and without a 
thought of advancing old ago and inexorable poverty. “ O, 
niy poor mother!” thoiiglit the ytuing zingarella, “ hei'e am 1, 
brought buck hy my inc<un]>i ehensible fate to a spot which you 
once traversed only to retain a vague rc'ccllection of it and 
the idedgn of a touching kiudiu'ss. You w'ere then young and 
liandsome, and doubtless could have mot many a place where 
- love and hospilKtlity would have awaited you—society which 
w'ould have ahsolvt'd and transformed you, and in the bosom 
of which your painful and waiulering life W'ould have at last 
tasted comfort and repose. But you felt, and always said, 
that this comfort, this I'epose, wore mortal v.’carincss to 
the artist’s soul. You Avero right—I feel it; &r behold me in 
this castle, when*, as elsewhere, you would pause but one 
night. Hero 1 am, with every comlort around me, pampered, 
caressed, anti M'ith a pttwerful i(»rd at my feet; and neverthe¬ 
less, I am wear/, weary, and sutfocated with testi’aint.” • 
Consuclo, overpowered with an extraortlinarj^ emotion, seated 
herself on the rock. She looketl at the sandy path, as if she 
t’lnught to find there the itriiit^ of her mother’s naked feet. 
1 he sheep in passing had left some locks of their fleece upon 
tlie thorns. This lleecc, of a I’eddish brown, recalled the 
russet hue of her mother’s coarse mantle—that mantle which 
had so long protected her against sun and cold, against dust 
and rain. "iShc had seen it fall from her shoulders piece by 
piece. “ And we, too,” slio said, “ wete wandering sheep; we, too, 
loft fragments of our apparel on the Avaysiilo tliuni, but wo. 
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ulway^ bora alouff with us the proud love and tlie full enjoy¬ 
ment of our dear liberty.” 

AV'hile musing thus, Cousuelo fixed her eves upoil the path 
of yellow sand which wound gracefully over the hill, and wmch, 
widening as it raacdied the valley, disappeared towards the 
north o.iinong the green pine-trees and the dark heath. 
“ What is mure beautiful than a road?” she thought. “ It is 
the symbol and image of a life of activity and variety. What 
pleasing ideas arc cunnecttHl in myinind with tho capricious 
turns of this! 1 do not recollect tlie country through which it 
winds, and yet I have formerly passed through it. But it 
should indeed be beautiful, Avere it only as a contrast to yonder 
dai'k castle, which sleeps eternally on its innnovc’able rocks. 
How much pleasanter to the eye are these gravelled patlis, with 
their glowing hues, and tlie golden broom wdiicli shadow them, 
than the straight alloys and stiff paling of the proud domain? 
With merely looking at the fr>rnial lines of a garden, I feel 
wearied ana overcome. Why should my feet seek to reach 
that which iny eves and thoughts eaii at once embrace, while 
the free road, which turns aside and is half hidden in tho 
woods, invites me to follow its Avindings and penetrate its mys¬ 
teries? And then it is the path for all human kind—^it is the 
highway of the world. It belongs to no master, to close and 
open it at pleasure. It is not only the powerful and rich that 
arc entitled to tread its tloAvery margins and to breathe its rich 
perfume. Every hird may build its nest amid its branches; 
every Avandcrer may repose his head upon its stones—nor wall 
nor paling shuts out his horjzou. Heaven does not close before 
him; so far as his eye can reach, tho highway is a land of li- 
bei*ty. To the right, to the loft, woods, fields—all have masters; 
but the 1 ‘oad belongs to him to wliom nothing else belongs, 
and how fondly therefore does he love it! Thc'ineanest beggar 
prefers it to asylums, Avhich, wera they rich as palaces, would 
be but pnsons to him. His dream, his passion, his hope, will 
ever bo the highway. O, my mother, you knew it well, and 
often told me so! Why can I not reaiiimato your ashes which 
repose far from me, beneath the seaweed of the lagunes? 
Why canst thou not cari’y me on thy strong shoulders, and beiu* 
me far, far away, where the swallow skims onward to tlie blue 
and distant hills, and where the memoiw of tho past and tho 
longing after vanished happiness, cannot tollow tho light-footed 
artist, who travels still faster than they do, and each day 
places a new horizon, a sficond world, hety^eeii her and the 
enemies of liberty ? My poor piotlicr, why canst thou not still 
by turns cherish and oppress me, and lavish alternate kisses 
and blows, like the Avind which sometimes caresses and some¬ 
times lays proatrato the young com upon the fields, to raise 
and cast it down again according to its fantasy ? Thou hadst a 
firmer soul than ni*no, and thou wouldst have torn me, cither 
willingly or by force, from <he bonds which daily entangle me!” 
^ In the oiidst of this entrancing yet mournful reverie, Con- 
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siiefo was struck by the tones of a voice that made hof start 
as if a red-hot iron had been placed upon her heart. It was ^at 
of a man'from the ravine below, numming in the Venetian 
dialect the song of the “ JSJcAo,” one of the most original com¬ 
positions of Chiozzetto.* The person who sung did not exert’ 
the full power of his voice, and his breathing seemed affected 
by walking. He warbled a few notes now and then, stopping 
from time to time to converse with another person, just as if 
he had wished to dissipate the weariness of his journey. Ho 
then resumed his song as before, as if by way of exercise, in¬ 
terrupted it again to speak to his companion, and in this 
manner approached the spot where Consuelo sat, motionless, 
and as if about to faint. Bhc could not hear the conversation 
which took place, as the distance was too great; nor could she 
see the travellers in consequence of an intervening projection 
of the rock. But could she be for an instant deceived in that 
voice, in those accents, which she knew so well, and the frag- 
monts of that song which she herself had taught, and so often 
made her graceless pupil repeat? 

At length the two invisible travellers drew near, and she 
heard one whose voice was unknown to her say to the other, 
in bod Italian, and with the patois of the country, “ Ah, 8iguor, 
do not go up there—the horses could not frdlow you, and you 
would lose sight of me; keep by the banks of the s'ti'cam. See, 
the road lies before us, and the way you are taking is only a 
path for foot passengers.” 

The voice which Consuelo knew became more distant, and 
appeared to descend, and soon slip hoard him ask what fine 
(‘.astlo that was on the o^er sic^p. 

” That is Biesonburg, ^^ch means the Castle of the Giants 
replied the guide, for he was one by profession, and Consuelo 
could now distinguish him at the bottom of the hill, on foot 
and leading two homos covered with sweat. The bad state of the<‘ 
roods, recently inundated by the toirent, had obhgod the riders 
to dismount. The traveller followed at a little aistance, and 
Consuelo could at length see him by leaning over the luck 
which protected heir. His ba^k was towards Jier, an^he woffe 
a travelling-dress, which so altered his^ appeai!^ce and even 
his walk, that had she not heard his voice she eould not have 
recognised him. He stopped, however, to look at the castle, 
and taking off his broad-leafed hat, ^viped hisf face with*his 
handkerchief. Although only able to distingoliih him imper¬ 
fectly from the great height at whicU she was placed, she knew 
at’ once those golden and flowing locks, and reco^ised the 
morement he was accustomed to 'make in raising them from 
his torehcad or nock when he was warm. 

“This seems a very fine castle,” said he. “ If I had time I 
should like to ask the giants for some breakfast”^ 

“ Oh, do not attempt it,” said the guide, shaking his head. 
“ Tlie Bndolstadts only receive beggars and relations.” 

Jonu Croce de ChioRgiu, sixteenth oentur,y. 

8 
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** Are they not more liospitahle than that? Jitay tho &ovil 
seize them then !’* 

“ Listen—^it is bficausc they have something to c6ncoal.’* 

“ A treasure or a crime?” 

** Oh, nothing of that kind; ^it is their son, who is mad.” 

"Uteuce take him too, then;’ it would do them a service.” 

. The guide began to laugh; Anzoloto cominonco<l to sing. 

** (3ome,” said the guide, ” wo arc now over the worst or tho 
road; if you wish to mount we may gallop as far as Tusta. 
Tho road is magnificent—nothing but sand. Once there, you 
will find the highway to Prague, and excellent post-horses.” 

“ In that cas<*,” said Anzoloto, adjusting his stirrups, ” I 
may say the fiend seize thee too! for your ja<les, your mountain 
roads, and yourself, are all becoming very tiresome.” 

Thus speaking, ho slowly mfmnted his nag, sunk the spi#s 
in its side, and without troubling himself aliout the guide, who 
followed him with great difficulty, ho darted off towards the 
north, raising great clouds of dust on that road which Con- 
suelo had so long contemplated, and on which she had so little 
expected to see pass, like a fatal vision, the enemy of her life, 
the constant torture of her heart. She followed him with her 
eyes, in a state of stupor impossible to express. Struck with 
disgust and fear, so long as she wos within hearing of his voice, 
she had remained hidden and trembling. But when he disap- 
peareti, when she thought she had lost sight of him perhaps 
for ever, she experienced only violent despair. She threw her¬ 
self over tho rock to see him for a longer time; tho undying 
love which she cherished for him awoke again Mutli fervour, 
and she would have recalled bim, but Jicr voice died on her lips. 
The hand of death seemed to press heavily on her bosom; her 
grew dim; a dull noise, like the dashing of tho sea, mur¬ 
mured in her ears; and falling exhaustc'd‘*at the foot of tho 
rock, she found herself in the arms of Albert, who had ap- 
proach(}d without being perceived, and who bore her, apparently 
dying, to a more shady and swluded part of the mountain. 

CHAPTER LTV. 

The fear of betraying by her emotion a secret so long hidden 
in the depths of her soul, restored ConauolQ to strength, and 
ciA.bled her to control herself, so that Albert perceiveii 
nothing extraordinary in her situation. Just as the young 
count received her in his arms, pale and •ready to swoon* 
Anzoleto and his guide disappeared among the distant pine- 
trees, and Albert might therefore attribute to his own presence 
fhe danger she ^ad incuiTod of fiilliug down the precipice. Tho 
idea of this danger, of which he supposed himself to be tho 
cause in terrifying her by his sudden approach, so distressed 
him, that.hc did not at first perceive Consuelo*s confused re¬ 
plies. Ckinsaelo, in whofn he still inspired at times a kind of 
^perstitioits terror, feared that be might divine the mystery, 
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Bul Albert, sinco love had made him live the life of othef men, 
seemed to have lost the apparently supernatural faculties 
which he lihd formerly possessed. She soon conquered her a^ta- 
tiozi, and Albert’s proposal to conduct he^ to his hemutago 
did not displease her at this moment as it would haYo done a’ 
few hours previously. It seemed as if the grave and Sbrious 
character and gloomy abode of this man who regarded her 
with such devoted affection, oflerod themselves as a refuge 
in wliich she could find strength to combat the memory of her 
uuhapjjy passion. “ It is Providence,” thought she, ” who has 
sent me this fnoiid in the midst of my trials, and tho dark 
sanctuary to which he would lead me, is an emblem of tho 
tomb in which 1 should wish to be buried, rather than pur¬ 
sue the track of the evil genius vrho has just passed me. Oh! 
fbs, my God, rather than, follow his footsteps, let the earth 
open to receive mo, and snatch me lor ever from the living 
world I” 

” JJear Consolation,” said Albert, “ 1 came to tell you that 
my aunt, having to examine her accounts this morning, is not 
thinking of us, and we are at length at liberty to accomplish 
our pilgrimage. Nevertheless, if you still feel any repugnance 
to revisit places wdiich recal so much suffering and terro r ■ ” 

“ No, iny friend,” replied Consuelo; “on the contrary, I ha.ve 
ncv(jr felt better disposed to worship with you, and to soar 
ah)ft together on the wings of that sacred song which you 
promised to let mo heai*.” 

They took the way together towards the Schrcckenstein, 
and as they buried themselves in the wood in an opposite 
direction to that taken by Anzoleto, Consuelo felt moro ut 
ease, as if each step tended tc^undo the charm of which she 
had felt the force. 8ho walked on so eagerly, that although 
grave and rosojwcd, Count Albert might have^ascrib^ her 
anxiety to a desire to please, if ho hud not .felt that distinist 
of himself and of his destiny, which formed the principal 
turo of his charact<*r. 

J le conducted her to the foot of the Schreckensfjein, and stop- 
X>ed at the eiitrauco of a grotto filled with stagnant water, and 
nearly liiddtm by tho luxuriant vegetation. “ ^is grotto* in 
which you may remark some traces of a vaulted instruction,” 
said he, “ is called in the country * The Monk’s Cave/ Some 
think it u^as a cellar of a convent, at a period wh||n, in fdaflie of 
those ruins, there stood here a fortified town: others relate that 
it was subsequently the retreat of repentant erimiual, who 
turned hermit. However this igay he, no one dares to pene¬ 
trate tho recesses; and every one says that the water is deep, 
and is imbued with a mortal poison, owing to tho veins of copp^ 
through which it runo in its passage. But this water is really 
neither deep nor dangerous; it sl^ps upon a bed of imcks, and 
we can easuy cross it, Consuelo, if vou will once again confide 
jn the strength of my arm and the purity of my love," 

Thus saying, after having satisfied himself that no ope 
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followed or observed them, he took her in his arms, and 
entering tlio water, which reached almost to his knee, ho 
cleared a passage through the shrubs and matted' ivy which 
concealod the bc^toin of the grotto. In a very short time 
' he set her dowm ui)on a bank oT fine dry sand, in a place com¬ 
pletely dark. He immediately lighted tho lantern with which 
ne was furnished, and after s<jme turns in Subterranean gal¬ 
leries similar to those which Oonsuelo hod already traversed, 
they found themselves at the door of a coll, opposite to that 
which she had opened the first time. 

“ This subterranean building,” said be, “ was originally des¬ 
tined to serve as a refuge in time of war, cither for the princi¬ 
pal inhabitants of the town which covered the hill, or for tlie 
mrds of the Castle of the Giants, to wdiom this town belong^ 
who could enter it secretly by the passages with which you are 
already acquainted. If a hermit, as they assert, since inhabited 
the monk’s cave, it is probable that he w'as aware of this re¬ 
treat; because the gallery which wo have just traversed, has 
been recently cleared put, whilst T have found those leading 
from the castle, so filled up in many places with earth and 
gravel that I found ditficolty in removing them. Besides, the 
relics I discovered here, the remnants of matting, the pitcher, 
the crucifix, the lamp, and above all the skeleton of a man 
lying on his back, his hands crossed on his breast, as if in a 
last prayer at the hour of his final sleep, proved to me that .a 
hermit had here piously and peaceably ended his mysteilons 
existence. Our peasants still believe that the hermit’s spirit 
inhabits the depths of the mountain. They affirm that they 
have often seen him wander a 4 'oaiid it, or Hit to the heights by 
the light of the moon; that they have heard him pray, sigh, 
sob, and that even a strange incomprehensible music has been 
wafted towards them, like a suppressed sigK*, on tho wings of 
the breeze. Even I myself, Gonsuelo, when despair peopled 
nature around me with phantoms tind prodigies, have thought 
I saw the gloomy penitent prostrate under the Hussite. 1 have 
fancied that 1 heara his plaintive sobs and heart-rending sighs 
ascend from the depths of the anyss. But since I discovered 
and inhabited this cell, 1 have pever seen any hennit but my¬ 
self—any spectre but my own figure—nor have 1 heard any sobs 
save those which issued from my own breast.” 

&lnce Consuelo’s first interview with Albert in the cavern, 
she had never heard him utter an irrational word. She did not 


venture, therefore, to alldde to the manner in which he had 
address^ herself, nor to the illusions in the midst of which she 
had surprised him. But she was astonished to ‘observo that 
they seemed absolutely forgotten, and not wishing to rocal them, 
she merely asked if solitude bafl leally delivered him from the 
dis quietude of which he spoke. 

“I cannot tell you precisely,” ho replied; “and, at least not 
unm YOU exact it, can I drge my memory to tho task. I must 
ha^ been mad, and the oiibrts 1 made to conceal it, betrayed it 
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yet moi'e. When, thanks to one to whom tradition had hftndod 
* down the secret of these ca.vems, I succeeded in escaping from 
tho >solicitude of my relatives and hiding my despair, my 
existence changed. I recovered a sort of empire over nwself, 
and, secure of conccnlinent from troublesome witnesses, 1 was ' 
able 'at length to appear tranquil and resigned in the Hosom 
of my family." 

Coiisuelo perceived that poor Albert was under an illusion 
in some respects, but this was not the time to enlighten him; 
and, pleased to hear him speak of the past with such unconcern, 
she began to examine tho cell with more attention than she 
had bestowed on it the first time. There was no appearance 
of the care and noatuoss which she formerly observed. The 
(]|kmpness of the walls, the cold of the atmosphere, and the 
raouldiness of the books, •betrayed complete abandonment. 

“ You see that 1 have kej)t my w'ord,” said Albert, who haot 
just succeeded with great difficulty in lighting the stove. “ 1 
have never set foot hero since! the day you displayed your power 
over me hy tearing me awacy.” 

Consuoio held a question on hei^lips, but restrained herself. 
She was about to ask if Zdenko, the friend, the faithful ser¬ 
vant, tho zealous guardian, luul also abandoned and neglected 
the hcrmitag(‘. Bui she recollected jbho profound sorrow which 
Albert always displayed when she hazarded a question as to 
what had btMiome of him, and why she liad never seen him since 
the terrible encounter in the cavern ? Albert had always evaded 
tliesc questions, cither by prctendii^ not to understand her, or 
by begging her to fear nothing for,the innocent. ’She was at 
first persuaded that Zdenko hat] received and faithfullyfulfilled 
tho command of his master iic^or to appear before his eyes. 
But when shd resumed her solitary walks, Albert, in order to 
completely reasiuro her, had sworn, while a deadly paleness 
overspread his countenance, that she should not encounter 
Zdenico, who had set out on a long voyage. In fact no one 
had seen him since that time, and they thought he was dead 
in some corner, or that ho had quitted the country. 

Coiisuelo believed neither bf those suppositioats. She knew 
too well tlio passionato attachment of Zdenko to Albert to 
think a separation possible. As to his death, sl^ thought of it 
w'ith a terror she hardly admitted to herself, wj^en she recol¬ 
lected Albert’s dreadful oath to sacrifice tho |^fe of thit^un- 
happy being if necessary to the repose of her loved. But 
she rejected this frightful suspiciofl on recalliz^ the mildoesB 
and humanity which the whole qf Albert’s life displayed. Be¬ 
sides he liad enjoyed perfect tranquillity for many months, 
and no apparent demonstration on tho part of Zdenko had 
reawakened the fury which the young count had for a moment 
manifested, lie had forgotten that unhappy moment which 
Consuelo also struggled to forget; he only remembered what 
took place in tho cavern whilst h^ was in possession of his 
I'oason. Consuelo therefore concluded-that he had forbidden 
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Zdcnko to ontor or upproaoli the caatlo, and that Hie poor 
tellovr, through grief or anger, liad condemned himself to volun¬ 
tary seclusion in the hermitage. She took it for granted that 
.Zdenko would come out on the Schreckenstein only by night 
for ai^ and to converse with Albert, who no doubt tf)ok care of, 
and watched over him who had for so long a time tfik(jn cure 
of himself. On seeing the condition of the cell, Oonsuelo was 
driven to the conclusion that he was angry at his master, and 
had displayed it by neglecting his retreat. But as Albert had 
assured her when they entered tlio grotto, that tlic're was con¬ 
tained in it no cause of alai’m, she seized the opportunity when 
his attention was otherwise engag(‘d, to open tlio rusty gate of 
what he called his church, and in this way to reach Zuenko’s 
cell, whore doubtless she would find traces of his rcsivmt pro* 
S§nce. The door yielded as soon a% she had turned the Jkf'y, 
but the darkness was so great that she could see nothing. She 
waited till Albert had passed into the mysterious oratory which 
ho had promised to show her, and whi<;h h(’ avus preparing for 
her reception, and she then took a light and returned cautiously 
to Zdonko’s chamber, not wljjhiout trembling at the idivi of find¬ 
ing him there in person. 13ut therti w’as not tho ffuntest evi¬ 
dence of his existence. The bod of leaves and tho slieepskins 
had been removed. Tho seat, tho tools, the sandals of un¬ 
dressed hide—all had disappeared, luid one would have said, to 
look at the dripping walls, that this vault had never sheltered 
a living being. 

A feeling of sadness and terror took possession of her at this 
discovery. A mysteiw shrouded the fate of tliis unfortunate, 
and Consuelo accusea herself being perhaps the cause of a 
deplorable event. There Av<'re'two natures in AUI»ert: the one 
wise, the other mad; tho one polishe<l, tondejr, merciful; the 
other strange, untamed, perhaps violent and implacable. Ilis 
fancied identity with the fanatic John Ziska, his lov<? for tho 
recollections of Hussite Bohonii.a, and that mut«' and patient, 
but at the same time profound x>assion Avhicli ho nourished for 
herself—all occurred at this mompnt to her mind, and seemed 
to confirm her most painful suspicions. Mothmless and frt)y,en 
with hon'or, she hardly ventured to glance at the cold and naked 
floor of the grotto, dreading to find on it tracks of blood. 

was still plunged in these reflections, when she heard 
Albert tune his violin, and soon she heard him playing on the 
admirable instrument the jinciont psalm which she so much 
wished to hear a second time. The music was so original, and 
Alberi performed it with such tweet expn'ssibn, that, forgetting 
het* distress, and attracted and as if charmed by a magnetic 
power, she gently approached the spot where ho stood. 
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CHAPTER LV. 

• 

The door of the church was open, and Consuelo stopped upon 
the threshold to observe the inspired virtuoso and the sitrangti 
sanctuary. , This so-callcd church was nuthinp; but an immense 
grotto, hewn, or rath<*r cleft out of the rock irregularly by 
the hand of nature, and hollowed out by the subtiirraiiean force 
of the water. {Scattered torches, placed on gigantic blocks, 
shed a fantastic light on the green sides of the cavei-ii, and par¬ 
tially revealed dark recesses in tbt' depths of which the huge 
f(>rius of tall stalactites loomed like spectres alternately seeking 
anil shunning the liglit. The (jnormous sedimentary deposits 
on the sides of the cavern assumed a thuumnd fantastic fonns. 
yometimos they seemed <levouriug serpents, rolling over and 
interlacing each other. Sf)m(*tiines hanging from the roof and 
shooting upwanls from the lloor, they wore the aspect of the 
colossal teeth of some moiffiter, of which the dark cave beyond 
might pass for the gaiiing ja>ws.||£l5ewhere they might have 
been taken for mis-sliapen statun^ giant images of the demi¬ 
gods of autirpiity. A vegetation appropriate to tlie grotto—huge 
lichens, nmgh as dragoifs scales; fc^stoons of heavy-leaved 
scolopendra, tufts of young cyprosstjs recently plaute<l ill the 
middle of thi; enclosure on litllo lu‘ap.s of artilicial soil, not 
unlike graves—gave the jilace a buTific and sombre aspect' 
which deeply impressed Consuok). To her first feeling of terror, 
adminition however (luickly succeeded. {She approached and saw 
Allicu't standing 011 the niargiu of tlie fountain which sprung up 
in the midst of the cavern. TJiis water, although gushing up 
abundantly, was enclosed in so deep a basin that no movement 
was visible on*its suHace. It was calm and motionless as a 
block of liark sapphii’C, and the beautiful aquatic plants with 
which Albert ami Zdeuko had clothed its margin, w'cre not 
agitated hv the slightest motion. 'J’hc sjiring was varm at its 
source, and the tepid exhalations with Avhich it filled the cavern, 
caused a mild ana moist atihosphore favtmrabJe to vegetation. 
It gushed from its fountain in many raniififiations, of which 
some lost thenisolves under tin) rocks "with a dull noise, while 
others ran gently into limpid streams in the interior of the 
gr<»tto and disappoared in the depths beyond.' • 

■When Count Albert, who until then had be^i only trying the 
strings of his violin, saw Consuelo advance toAvards him, he came 
forward to iiicet her, and assisted her to erPss the channels, 
jver which he had thrown, in the doc'pest spots, some trunks of 
trees, while in other places rocks on a level with the water, offered ^ 
an easy passage to those habituated to it. lie offered his hand to 
assist her, and somotimos lifted her in his arms. But this tiino 
Consuelo was afi'aid. not of the torrent which flowed silently and 
dui'kly under her feet» but of the mysterious guide towardi^hom 
she was drawn by an iiTesiatible sympathy, wluloan iiiacfina- 
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blc i-epklsioii at the same time held her btack. Ilavinjj; reached 
the bank she beheld a spectacle not much calculated to reassure 
her. It was a sort of tiuadraup;ular monument, Armed of 
bones and human skulls, arranged as if ii^a catacomb. 

• "Do not bo uneasy,” said Albert, who folt her shudder. 
“ Thest are the honoured remains of the martyrs of my reli¬ 
gion, and they form the altar before which 1 loveJ» moditato 
and pray.” 

"What is your religion then, Albert?” said^onsuolo, in a 
sweet and melancholy voice. " Are those bones Hussite or 
Catholic? W'ci’o not both th(j victims of ira[)ious fury, and 
martyj's of a faith equally sincere ? Is it true that you pre¬ 
fer the Hussite doctrines to those f»f your relatives, and that 
the reforms subsequent to those of Jolm Huss, do not appear 
to you Buihciently radit'^l and decisive) 'i Speak, Albert—what 
am I to believe ?” 

" If they told you that I preferred the reform of the Hussites 
to that of the Lutherans, and the great Procoj)ius to the vin¬ 
dictive Calvin, as much as 1 prefer tb.) exploits of the Taborites 
to those of the soldiers of W^Uonstein, they have told you the 
truth, Consuelo. But whaPRgnifies my creed to you, who 
seem instinctivoly awar<j of truth, .nid who know the Deity 
better than I do? God forbid that I should bring you hero to 
trouble your pure soul and peaceful consciience with my tor¬ 
menting reveries! Uemaiii as you are, C<nisiielo: you were 
" born pious and good; raoreovei’, you were born poor and ob¬ 
scure, and nothing has changed in you the pure dictwfes of 
reason and the light of justice. can pray togothtir without 

disputing—you who know everything although having learned 
nothing, and 1 who know very fittlij after a long and tedious 
study. In whatever temple you raise your voice, the know¬ 
ledge of the true God will be in your heart, and the feeling of 
the true faith will kindle your soul. It is not to instruct you, 
but in order that your revelation may be imparted to me, that 
I wished our voices and our spirits to unite before this altar, 
formed of the hones of my fathers.” 

" 1 was not mistaken, then, in thinking that these honoured 
remains, as yon call them, are those of Hussites, thrown into 
the fountain of the Schreckenshun during the bloody fury of 
the civil wars, in the time of your ancestor John Ziska, who, 
they say, made fearful reprisals? 1 have becu b)ld that, after 
burning the village, he destroyed the wells. I fancy I can dis¬ 
cover in the obscurity of tlds vault, a circle of hewed stones 
above my head, which tells that wo are* precisely under' 
a spot whore I have often sat when fatigued afW searching 
for you in vain. Say, Count Albert, is this really the place 
iliat you have bapti/ed as the Stem) of Expiation ?” 

^ “ Yes, it is here,” replied AJbert, " that torments and atro¬ 
cious violence hfive consecrated the asylum of my prayers, and 
the sanctuary of my g»ie f. Y ou see enormous blocks suspended 
above our heads, and others scattered on the banks of the 
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stream. j ust hands of the Tahoiites flung them the/^ by the 

orders of him whom they called the Terrjblc ]31ind Man; but 
,they on!/” served to force back the waters towards those subter- 
1 ‘ancan bods in which they succ.eedcd in forcing a passage. 
The wells were destroyed, and 1 have covered their ruins wdth 
cypress, but it would have ne(jded a mountain to fill thissiavem. 
The blocks which wore heaped up iq the mouth of the well, 
were stopped bv a w’inding stair, similar to that which_you had 
the courage toWscond in my garden at the castlc5. Since that 
time, the gradual pitissurn of the soil has tbrjist them closer 
together, and confines them better. If any portion of the 
mass escapes, it is during the winter frosts; you have there- 
for(» nothing to fear from their fiill.” 

“ It was hot that of which I was thinking, Albert,’' replied 
Consuclo, looking towardr the gloomy altar on which he had 
placed his Stradivarius. “ I asked myself why you render ex¬ 
clusive worship to the memory of those victims, as if there 
were no martyrs on tlas ^)thor side, and as if the <rrimes of the 
one were more pardoiKible*than those of the other ?” 

Consuolo spolce thus in a sevemtouo, and looking distrust¬ 
fully at Albert. She rememberoa Zdenko, and all her ques¬ 
tions, had she <lare(l so to utter them, assumed in her mind a 
toiKj of interrogation, such as would befit a judge towards a 
criminal. 

The painful em<ition which suddenly seized upon the count 
sef'ini'd the (;(mfe,.ssion of remorse. 1 Ic passed his hands over his 
forehead, then pressed them .against his breast, as if it wore 
being torn asunder. His countenance changed in a frightful 
inanuer, and Consuolo fearetj that he might have only too 
well understood her. « 

“ You do not know what harm you do ino,” said ho, leaning 
upon the heap Of bones, and drooping his hea^ towards the 
withered skulls, which seemed to gaze on him from their 
hollow orbits. “ No, you cannot know it, Consuolo, and your 
cold remarks recall the memory of the dreary past. You^do 
not know that you speak to a man who has lived tlmmgh ages 
of grief, and who^ after hein^ the blind instrument of indexible 
justice in the hands of G-od, has foccived his recompense and 
uiidorgone his punishment. I have so sullered, so wep^^ so 
expiated my dreary destiny, so atoned for the horrors to which 
my fate subjected me, that 1 had at last flattered mysfilf I 
could forget them. Iforgotfulness!—ycs,^ for^tfulnoss!—^that 
was the craving which consumed niy achingd^ast; that was 
iriv vow and my daily prayer^ that was the token of mjit- 
alliance with man and my reconciliation with God, w^ich. 
(luring long years, I had implored, prostrate upon these <mouI- 
cioring borics. When I first saw you, Consiielo, I began to 
hope; when you pitied me, I thought I was saved, o©*' l-bis 
wreath of withered flowers ready Jo fall into the and 
which encircles the skull that surmounts the altar. You do 
not recognise it, though I have watered it with many a bitter 
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yet soo^iing tear. Tt is you gathered them, you who sent 
them to me bv the companion of my sorrows, th(^ faithful 
guardian of tliis sepulchre. Covering them with kisses and 
tears, 1 anxiously asked inysolf if you could ever feel any true 
and heartfelt regard for one like myselt^—a pitiless fanatic, an 
unfeeling tyrant-” 

“ But what are the crimes yon have committed ?” said Con- 
suelo firmly* distracted with'a thousand varyiD||pmotions, and 
emboldened by the deep dejection of Alberti" If you hav<^ 
a confession to make, make it here to m(;, that 1 may know if 
I can absolve and love you.” 

” Yes, you may absolve mo; for lie whom you know, Albert 
of Budolstadt, has been innocent as a child; but he whom you 
do not know, John Ziska of the Chalice, has.beim whirled by 
the wrath of Heaven into a career of iniquity.” 

(Jonsuelo. saw the imprudence of which she had bwn guilty, 
in rousing the slumbering flame and recalling to All)ert*s mind 
his former madness. This, however, was not the moment to 
combat it, and she was revolving in" her mind some expedient 
to calm him, and had gradiiiily sunk into a reverie, when sud¬ 
denly she perceived that Albert no longer spoke, no longer 
held her hand—that he M'as not at her side, but standing a few 
paces off, before the monument, pejrlbrming on his violin 
the singular airs witli which slie had been already so suri)rised 
and charmed. 


ClIAPTEIl LVI. 

• 

Albert at first played several of those ancient canticles whose 
authors are now either unknown or forgotten in Bohemia, but 
of which Zdenko had preserved the precious tradition, and the 
text of -Nyhich the count had found by dint of study and niodi- 
tatiou. He was so imbued with the spirit of these coiimosi- 
tions, barbarous at the first glance, but lU’ofoundly toucliing 
and truly beautiful to an enlightened and serious taste, and 
had made himself so familiar wit|^ them, as to be able to im¬ 
provise on them at length, mingling with tlusin his own ideas, 
then resuming and developing the oiiginal idea, and again 
giving way to his own inspiration, all without changing tho 
original austere and striking ch;iractcr of these ancient r»ro- 
ductions by his* ingenious aiid learned interpretation. Con- 
Buelo had determined to Ij^ten to and retain these precious 
specimens of the popular genius of ancient Bohemia; but all 
her endeavours soon becamovimpossible, as*much from her 
musing wood as^ the vague impression which the music itself 
' produced. 

There is a apccics of mus»ic which may be termed natural, 
because it is not the production of science and reflection, but 
rather of an inspiration which escapes from tho trammels of 
rules and conventions. Such is popular music, that of the 
peasants in particular. What glorious poetry appears, lives, 
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and dies, as it were, among them, without ever having been 
correct! yrfioted down, or appearing in any regular foim! The 
ilhknown artist, who improvises his rustic ballad while lie 
tends his flocks or drives tne ploiigt—and sucli exist even in the 
most prosaic ermntries—can rarely be iuduiied to givc^a form 
to his fugitive ideas. IIo oommuniceites it to others, ^ildren 
of nature like himself, and they chaunt it from hamlet to ham¬ 
let, from hut t^ut, each' one according to his taste. It is for 
this reason tlu^thesc songs a>d pastoral romances, so lively 
and simple, or so tender ki sentiment, are for the most pail; 
lost, aiKl have never lasted more than one century. Educated 
musicians will nut trouble themselves to collect them. The 


most part despise them, for want of an intelligence and senti¬ 
ment sufficiently elevated to comprehend tlieni; others are 
turned aside by the difficulties they encounter in their search for 
the true and real ve*rsioiI, with which perhaps the author himself 
was unacquainted, and which certainly was not acknowledged 
as an invariable tyi )0 bjr its numt'rous interpreU'rs. Some 
havi‘ changed it throii<^h ignorance; others have developed, mo¬ 
dified, or oinbellislKid it by tlieir superior taste and intelligence, 
because cultivation has not taught them to repress their natu¬ 
ral iiripulbes. They do not know that they have transfoiTOcd 
the ]>rimitive w'ork, and their candid heanirs are no more 
aware of it than themselves. Tho peasant neither examines 
nor compares. \\ lieu Heaven has mad(‘. him a musician, ho 
sings after the fasliiou of the birds, tlie nightingale especially, 
whoso imjiroviscition is endless, though the elements of her 
song be the same. Moreover, tfhe genius of the people is 
unbounded. It is needless t (9 n'gistcr its productions, w'bich, 
like those of the earth tlioy cuPtivate, are unceasing: it creates 
every hour, like Nature, wdiich inspires it.* 

Consiielo had ;dl the candour, p(jotry, and sensibility in her 
composition which are requisite to comprehend and love popu¬ 
lar music. Ill this she proved that she w^as a weat artist, and 
that the learned theoi’i<‘s wdiich she had studied, bad in no it.- 
spcct impaired tho frcshiiesn^and BW'^eetiicss which are the trea¬ 
sures of inspiration and tho youth of the soul. She had some¬ 
times w'hispered to Anzoleto, so that Porpora could not hear, 
that she lov<.'d several of the barcaroles sung ty the fisheniieu 
of the Adriatic, better than all the science of Panre Martinj^aiid 
Maestro Durante. Her mother’s songs and boleros w'ere -a 
sconreo of poetic life from which SI 14 ; never weaaded in drawing 
inspiration. AVliat impression tffim must the musical genius 
of the Bohemians—that pastoral, warlike, fanatic people, 
grave and mild in the midst of the most potent elements of 
ucti vity—have produced upon her! Such characteristics were at 


* The author hero enters, in a note, into some particulars relative to the 
hurdy-giurdy players in France. Tho priuApal instructors, It appears, are In 
Bourboiuiols, in tho woods. Their sixuple compositions, which they reckon by 
hundreds, and are yearly renewed, embrace only tho simplest dements of miisie. 
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once Btrikiiig and new to lier. Alln^rt perfonned this music 
Muth rare pei'ception of the national spirit, and of the pious and 
energetic feelings in which it originated. He combined in his 
iipprovisation tho profound melancholy and heart-rending 
regret with which slavery hud imbued his soul and that of his 
people; and this mingling of sorrow and bravery, of exultation 
and depression, these hymns of gratitude united with cries of 
distress, pictured in the deepest and most lively colours the 
sorrows of Bohemia and of Albert. * 


It has been justly said, that tho aim of music is to awaken 
feeling. No other art so reveals tho sublime emotions of the 
human soul; no art so depicts tho glories of Natui-e, the 
delights of contemplation, the character of nations, the whirl 
of passion, and the cry of sutferiiig. Hope, fear, regret, despair, 
devotion, enthusiasm, faith, doubt, g^ory, peace—all these and 
more, music gives us, and takes away from us again, according 
to its genius and our own capacity. It presents things in an 
entirely new and original aspect, and without being guilty of 
the puerilities of mere sound, and the imitation or extei-nal 
noises, it suffers us to perceive, through a dreamy haze which 
enhances and ennobles them, the exterior objects to which it 
transports our imagination. Certain anthems will evoke tho 
gigantic phantoms of ancient cathedrals, allow us to pcnetr.'ito 
into the secret thoughts of their consti'uctors, and of those who, 
kneeling withiu their holy ]>rccincts, utter thtjir hymns of 
praise to God. Those who are able to express simply and 
powerfully tho music of diflbront nations, and know how to 
listen to it as it deserves, ne^d not to make a tour of the world 
in order to behold different nations, to visit their inwiuments, 
to read their books, or to traverse their plains, tlieir mountains, 
their gardens, and their wildernesses. A Jewish air at once 
transports us into the synagogue; a pibroch conveys ua to tho 
High anas of Scotland; while all Spain is revealed to us by a 
melody of that fair land. Thus^ have 1 been many a time in 
Polana, Germany, Naples, iredand, India; and thus have I come 
to be better acquaiiitt^d with the inhabitants of these countries 
than if I had known them for years'! It required but an instant 
to transport me there and make me a sharer in all their 
thoughts and emotions. 1 identified myself with every phase 
of their existence by studying their music and making it my 
own.* 


Gonsuclo gradually ceased to hear Albert’s violin. Her soul 
was rapt, and her senses, closed against all Outward objects, 
awoke in another world, to tranerse unknown regions inhabited 
by a new i'ace of beings. She behold, amidst a strango chaos 
«at once horrible and magnificent, the spectral forms of tho 
heroes of old Bohemia; she heard the mournful clang of convent 
bells, while ihc formidable Taborites descended from their 
fortified mounts, lean, lialf-glad, bloody, and ferocious. Then 
she beheld the angels of death assembled iu tho clouds, the 
cup and sword in their hands. Hovering in a compact troop 
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over the lieadB of the prevaricating i)ontiirs, she saw tL^in pour 
out upon the accurst earth the vial of divine wrath. She 
fancied siie heard the rushing of their wings, and tiie dropping 
blood which extinguished the conflagration lighted by their fury. 
Sometimes it was a night of terror and gloom, wherein she 
heard the sobs and groans of the dying on the field d( battle. 
Sometiqics it was a glowing day, of which she could hardly 
bear the splendour, in which she saw the thunderllig chariot 
of the terrible blind man, with his helmet and his rusty cuirass, 
and the gore-stained bandage which covered his eyes. Temples 
opened of themselves as he approached; monks fled into tho 
bosom of the earth, carrying away their relics and their trea¬ 
sures in a comer of their robes. Then the conquerors brought 
fi^eble old men, mendicants covered with sores like Lazarus; 
madmen who ran singing and laughing like Zdenko; execu¬ 
tioners stained with blood, little children with pure hands and 
angel looks, amazons carrying torches and bundles of pikes, and 
seated them round a table, while an angel radiant with beauty, 
like those which Albert l^urer has introduced into his apoca- 
l 3 rptic comi^itions, presented to their greedy lips the wooden 
cup, the chalice of forgiveness, of restoration, and of sacred 
(^quality. This angel rc-apiteared in all the visions that floated 
around Consuelo. She saw him, tlio beautiful one, the sorrow¬ 
ful, tho immortal, proudest among tho proud. He bore along 
with him his broken chains; and his torn pinions dragging on^, 
the ground betrayed tokens of violence and captivity. He 
smiled compassionately on the men of crime, and pressed the 
little children to his bosom. , 

Excited, fascinated, she^da^ed towaids him with open arms 
while her knees bent under Jlier. Albert let fall his violin, 
which gave out a plaintive sound as it tell, and received the 
young girl in Ms arms while he uttered a cry of surprise and 
transport. It was ho whom Consuelo had listenea to and 
looked at, while dreaming of the rebellious angel—^his form, his 
image which had attracted and subdued her—^it was against his 
heart that she had come to rest her own, exclaiming in 
a choking voice—■“ Thine I'thinc! Angel of Grief, thine and 
God’s for over!” 

But hardly had Alheri’s lips touched hors, than a deadly 
chill and scorching j>ain ran through limb and brain. The 
illusiun BO roughly djssipat^, inflicted so violet a shock^pou 
her system that she felt as if about to expire, and extricating 
lierself from the aims of the cou^, she fell against the bones 
qf the altar, which gave waj^yith a frightful crash. Seeing 
ht-raclf covered with these dread remains, and in the arms of 
Albert, who gazed on her with surprise and alarm, 8he« 
(.‘xpeiieuced such dreadful anguish and terror that, hiding 
her face in her dishevelled hair, she exclaimed with sobs: 
“Away!—away!—in tho name Heaven—light!—air! O 

God, rescue me from this sepulcnre, and restore me to the 
light of the sun!” < 
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AlboSt, sccini; her pale and delirious, darted tou'ards her, 
and would have lifted her in his arms to extricate her from 
the cavern. But in her consternation she understood him not, 
and, abruptly rising:, she be^au to fly recklessly towards the 
TOcesscs of the cavera, without giving any lieed to the ohstaclcs 
by whi6h sh<? was besot, and which in many places presented 
imminent dangers. 

“ In thwname of God," said xVlbcrt, “not that way!' Death 
is in your i)ath! Wait for me!’* 

But his cries only served to augment (hmsuelo’s terror. 81io 
bounded twici^ over the brook with the liglitness of a roe, and 
M'ithout knowing what she did. At last, in a gloomy rect'ss 
plsinted with cypress, sho dashed against a sort of mound, and 
fell wdtli her hands hetbnj her on earth freshly turned up. 

'J’his shock made such an impression upon her that a kind 
of stupor succeeded to her toiTor. sSuifocated, broathlcss, and 
not w'ell comprehending what sho felt, sho siiil'erod the count 
to approach. He had he steiuid after her, and had had the pre- 
senco of mind in passing to seize ouo of the torclios from the 
I’ocks, in onler to light her along the windings ofiilie stream in 
case ho should not overtake her before sh(' re;iched a 8]K>t w’hicli 
ho knew' to he det*|>, and tow'ards w'hich sIk; nppearo«l to din'ct 
}i(M* course. The poor young man w'as so overw'helniod by 
such sudden and contrary emotions, that he dared not speak 
to her, nor even offer h(‘f his hand. Sho w'.ts seated ©n the 
heap of earth wdiich had caused her to stumble, and dared not 
utter a w'ord, hut confused, and w'itb dow'n<’ast eyes, she gazed 
mechanically njjon thf’ groiyid. Huddiuily sho p(‘rc{?ivetl that 
this mound had the form and^ apnoaraiice of a tomb, and 
that she was really seated oi\ a i-orjoiitly made grave, over 
W'hich w'ero strcw'ed branclujs of cypniss au<l withered flow’ers, 
She rose hastily, and w'ith fresh terror which she couUl not 
conquer, exclaimed, “ Oh, Albert, whom liave you buried 
liere?" 

“ I buried here w'hat w'as dearest to me in the w’orld bofoi’o 
I knew you," replied Albert, with tluj most painful emotion. 
“ If I have committed an act of sh.crileg<5 durir’g my delirium, 
and under tlui idea of fulfilling asa.cred duty, God Avill, 1 tnist, 
pardon mo. I shall tell you another time what soul inhabited 
the body whicli rests here. At jkresent you are bjo much agi- 
tat(^l, and require the fresh air. (jomo, Oonsuelo, let us leave 
this place, where you made me in on© moineiit tho happiest 
and most miserable of med." 

“ Oh, yes!" she exclaimed, “ let us go heifhc. I know not 
what vapours are rising from the earth, hut I feel as if 1 wore 
about to die, and as if my reason w’ere deserting me." 

They left the cayeni together without uttering another word. 
Albert w'ent first, stopping and hol<iing dow'ii his torch before 
each stone, 90 that his <;pmpanion might see and shun it. 
When he was about to open the door of the cell, a recol¬ 
lection occurred to Consuelo, doubtless in consequence of lu^r 
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aAistic^tiirn of thought, though otherwise seemingly out of 
plac(;. 

“■Albeft,” said she, “ you have forgotten your violin bosido 
the spriiie. This adinirablo iiistvumeiit, which caused me 
onmtious Fiithorto unknown, 1 could not consent to abandon tit 
certain destruction in this damp place.” • 

Albert made a gesture indicating the little value ho now 
attached to anything besides Consuelo. But she insisted. “ It 
has caused me much pain,” said she, “ nevertheless-” 

“ If it has caused you only pain, let it be destroyed,” said 
ho, with bitterness. " I never wish to touch it again during 
iny lif('. Oh! I have be('n tiio lato in desti'oying it.” 

“ It would be false won; I to say so,” replied Oonsuelo, whose 
respect for the musical genius of tlie count began to revive. 

” I was too mucli agitati'd, that is all, and my delight <dianged 
into anguish. Seek it, niy friend; I should wish to imt it in 
its case until t have courage to place it in your hands ainl 
listen to it again.” 

Consuelo was affected by the look of satisfaction which the 
count gave hor as ho re-entered the grotto in order to obey 
her. She remained alone for a few monieiits, and reproached 
li(*rsclf f(»r Ijer foolish iears and suspicions. She rtjxnemberod, 
trembling and blushing as she did so, the delirium which harl 
cast her into liis arms; hut she rovild not avoid admiring the 
respect and forbearance of this man, ^rho adored lier, and yet 
who did not toke advantage of the opi)ortunity to speak of his' 
love. ITis sad and hangiiid demeanour plainly indic.at(^<l that 
ho hopi'd nothing either Irom thy ]m sent or fivjm the future. 
She acknowledgtjd liis delicacy, and detenniiied to sotteii 
by swc<*te8t words their mytual farewell on leaving tlu' 
cavern. 

But the remembrance of Zdenko wa§jfatc»d to pursue her 
like a vengeful shadow, and force bo||||k> accuse Albert in 
spite of hc'rself. On appi-oaching the door, lier eyes lighted 
on an inscription in Bobeiniaii which she could exisily decipher, 
since she know it by heart. ISfune hand, which could be 
no other than Zdeuko’s, haft traced it with chalk on the dark 

deep door; ” May ho whoiri they have Avronged-.” The 

rest was nnintelligiblo to Consuehs but tlii^ aljjieration of the 
last word <-aused her groat uneasiness. Albert returned, grasp¬ 
ing his violin, but she had neither courage nor proseiico of 
mind to assist him as she liad promised. She was impatient 
to quit the cavern. When he turftod the key ip the lock, she 
CO'lid not avoid placing her fmger on the mysti^rious Avord, 
and looking interrogatively at her host. 

“That moans,” said Albert, with an appearance of tran-., 
quillity, ” may the unacknowledged angel, the frieinf of the 
unhappy- 

" Vos* I know that; and what ryore?” 

“ May he pardon thee!” 

‘‘And why pardon?” she replied, turning pale. 
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“ If piei bo pardonable,” said the count, with a ineTaucholy 
air, " I have a long prayer to make.” ^ 

They entered the galleir, and did not bi’cak silence until 
tliey reached the Monk’s Cave. But when the light of <lay 
shed its pale reflection through the foliage on the count’s 
featurds, Consuclo observed the silent tears flow gently down 
his cheeks. 8he was aifected, yet when he aijproachcd with 
a timid air to carry her to the entrance, she pi eten-ed wetting 
her feet rath(!r than pennit him to lift her in his arms. She 
alleged his fatigue and exhaustion as a pretext tor refusing, 
and already her slippers were moistened, when Albert ex¬ 
claimed, extinguishing his torch— 

“ Fart?woll, then, Consuelo! I see your aversion, and 1 must 
return to eternal night, like a specti’e evoked for a moment 
from the tomb, only to insjiire you with fear.” 

“ No! your life belongs to mo,” exclaimed Consuelo, turning 
and stopping him; “you made an oath rievci* to enter this 
cavern without me, and you have no right to withdraw it.” 

“ And why do you wish to impose the burtlnm of lift? on a 
phantom? A recluse is but the shadow of a mail, and.he who 
is not loved, is alone, everywhere and with every one.” 

“ Albert! Albert! you rend my heart! (hnne, take me a,way. 
In the light of day I shall perhaps see more clearly into iny 
own destiny.” 


CHAPTElt LVII. 

A LiJKKT obeyed, and when t;^iey began to descend from the base 
of the iSchreckenstein to t\iovay[ey!|beneath, Consuelo became 
calmer. • 

“Paiflou mo,” said she. leaning gently on his arm; “I have 
certainly been ma d myself in the grotto.” ' 

“ Why recall it, Oihsuelo? I should never have spoken oi‘ 
it; 1 know that you would wish to efface it from your memory, 
]is I must endeavour to blot it from mint?.” '*f 

“ I do not wish to forget it, my friend, but to entreat your 
pardon for it. If I were to relatb the strange vision whicli 1 
had while listening to your Bohemian airs, you would find that 
r was out of my senses when I caused you such terror. You 
cannot believe that I would trifle with your reason or your 
repcAe. Heaven is my witm'ss that I would lay down my life 
for you.” 

“ I know that you set nd great value on life, Consuelo; but 

I—I feel that I would covet ikearnestly, if-” 

“Well; if what?” . 

“If I wcTO beloved even as I lovt^” 

“ Albert, 1 love yt)n as inuelvas is allowable; T would doubt- 

loss love you as you deserve to be loved, if-” 

“ It is ypur tui-n to spealji.” 

- “ If insonnountahlu obstacles did not moke it a crime.” 

“ And what ai’e these obstacles? 1 vainly seek them arouud 
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you* 1 oi^ly find thorn in your heart—doubtless in the n^mory 
. of the past.” 

“ Do nob speak of the past; it is hateful to me. I would 
rather die than live over that past again. Your rank, your 
fortune, the opposition and anger of your relatives, where 
should I find courage to meet these, Albert? I possess n^ing 
in this world but my pride and independence: what would re¬ 
main were I to. sacrifice them?** 

” My love and yours, if you loved me. But I feel that this is 
not ^e case, and I only ask your pity. How could you be 
humiliated by giving me happiness as an alms? Wbiczi of us 
could then take precedence of the other? How would you bo 
■ lowered by my fortune? Could we not quickly cast it to the 
poor if it oppressed you? Know you not that I have long 
resolved to employ it accoi'ding to my convictions and my 
tastes; that is to say, to gbt rid of it, when my father’s loss 
should add the trouble of his inheritance to that of separation? 
Are you afraid of being rich ? I have vowed poverty. Are 
you afraid of my name rendering you illustrious? It is a false 
name; the true one is proscribed. True, I shall never resume it, 
lost I were to injure the memory of my father; but in my ob¬ 
scurity 1 swear to you no one shall bo dazzled by it, and as to 
the opposition of my friends—oh! if there be no other obstacle 
but that—only tell me so, and you shall see!’* 

” It is the greatest of all; the only one which all my devotion, 
all my gratitude towards you cannot remove.’* 

You do not speak the truth, -Consuelo. You dare not swear 
it! It is not the only obstacle.” 

Consuelo hesitated. She had nc^r told on untruth, vet she 
wished to repair the evil she had done her friend, who had saved 
her life, and who had watched bver her for months with the 
tender solicltudc^f a mother. She wished to soften her refusal 
by pointing out obstacles which she really believed insur¬ 
mountable. But Albert’s questions troubled her, and her own 
heart was a labyrinth in which she lost herself, b^ause she 
could not say with certainty whether she loved or hated this 
singular man, towards whom a mysterious and powerful sym¬ 
pathy had attracted her, whilst at the same time an invincibler 
dread, and something even approaching dislike, mode her trem¬ 
ble at the mere idea of an engagement with him. 

It seemed to her at tliis moment as if she hated^ Anzol^. 
Could it bo otherwise when she compared his coai^ selfish¬ 
ness, his low ambition, his ba&eneBS,«his perfidy, wi|h Albert’s 
generous, humane, pure spirit, so deeply imbued ^ith lof^ 
virtue^ The only stain which cduld sully the latter was this 
attempt on Zdenico’s life, which she coulig not help believing. 
But this suspicion might be the offspring of her imagination, 
a nightmare which a moment’s explanation could dispel. She 
pretended to be preoccupied, and not to have heard Albert's 
last question. ” Heavens!” she exclaimed, stopping to look at a 
peasant who passed at some distance,”! thought I saw Zdeuko.” 
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Allfcrt shuddered, dropped Oonsuelo’s arm which he held 
within his own, took a few stops forward, then stopped and ' 
returned towards her, saying, “ What an cjror is j^ours, Con- 

suelo! tins man has not the least I'osemblanco to”-ho could 

* not say Zdonko; his fVjatures betrayed violent agitation. 

“ Y%u thought it yourself however for a moment,” said Oon- 
Buelo, who looked at him attentively. 

'* 1 am near-sighted, and I ought to have recollected that this 
meeting was impossible.” 

Impossible i Zdcuko is then far away?” 

So far, that you need fear nothing from his madness.” 

” Can you explain his sudden hatred to me after his previous 
display of sympathy ?” 

”1 told you that it arose from a dream which he had on the 
«ve of your descent into the eavcria. He saw you in a vision 
follow me to the altar, where you constmted to pledge your 
faith to me; and there you sang our old Boln*mian hymn 
witii a deal' and thrilling voice which made the whole church 
ring; and while you sang he saw ifne grow pale, and sink into 
the door, until at length 1 was dead and bui'icd in the sc])u1chre 
of my fathers. Then he beheld you cast away your hymeneal 
crown, push the dat stone over my head, which covered me on 
the instant, and dance on it, singing incompreliensible words 
in an unknown language, witli all the marks of unbounded joy. 
Enraged, he threw himself on you; but you had already "dis¬ 
appeared in a thick vapour, ana lie awoke, bathed in perspira¬ 
tion and transported Avith anger. He awoke mo also, for his 
cries and im])rccations in^^de the vault echo again. I found it 
difficult to induce him to narrate Ids dream, and still more to 
hinder him from looking upon it as the counterpart of my 
future destiny. I could not easily convince him, foi* I was 
myself labouring under morbid mental excitement, and hud 
never tried previously to dissuade him wfem I saw him plact; 
implicit belief in his visions and dreams. Nevertheless, 1 hoped 
that he had ceased to think of it or attach any importance to it, 
for he never said a word on the subject; and Avhen I asked him 
to go and speak to you about Ine, ho did not -opnopse it. It 
never entered into his conceptions that you should seek me 
here, and his frenzy was roused only when he saw you attempt 
the task. Nevertheless he displayed no hatred against you till 
the moment we mot him on our return from the subterranean 

g alleries. He then informed me Anory laconically in Bohemian 
tiat he intended to deliver me from you—that aa'us his expres¬ 
sion—and to destroy you thc^ first time he mot you alone; for' 
that you were the bane of my life, and had my death written in 
your eyes. Pardon^lese details, and say if *1 had not ground 
for approheusion. Let us speak no more about it if you please, * 
the suDject is truly painful. 1 loved Zdenko as a second self. 
His mental .wandeiings A^ore identified witli my own to such 
on extent, that wc had the same dreams, the same thoughts, 
and oven the same physical indispositions, But he was more 
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clioerful, and to some extent of a mon^ poetical turfl than 
my self; tl)p phantoms which appalled mo were, to his more 
genial organization, simply melancholy or porciumco even gay. 
The greatest did'erence between us was that my attack^ were. 
irregular, whereas be was evt>r the same. While 1 was a proy ’ 
to delirium or despair, ho lived constantly In a kind of dream, 
in which all objects assumed a symbolical aspect; and this was 
even of so street and gentle a form, that in my lucid moments, 
certaiulv the most painful of all, 1 1 ‘equircd the sigbt of his 
peaceful delusion to cheer and reconcile me to life.” 

“Oh, my friend!” said Oonsuelo, “you should hate me, as I 
hate myself for having deprived you of so demoted and precious 
a friend! But his exile has lasted long enou^^h; ho is by this 
time surely recovered from his temporary attack.” 

“ I'rohahly,” said Albert,-with a strange and hitter smile. 

“ tvell, then,” replied Oonsuelo, whose mind revolted at the 
idea of Zdonko’s death, “why not recall him? 1 should see him 
without fear, 1 assure you, and we should make him forgot his 
prejudices.” * 

“Do not si^eak of it, Oonsuelo,” said Albert, sorrowfully; 
” he will never return. I have sacrificed luy best friend, my 
companion, my servan^ my stay—my provident, laborious 
inothoi’—my dear, submissive, unconscious childi he who pro¬ 
vided for all ray wants, for my innocent yet melancholy plea¬ 
sures; be w'ho upheld mo in moments of despair, and who 
resorted to force and cunning to i>revcnt me from' leaving my 
cell, when he saw me incapable of pr(>s<?rving my own dignity 
and existenco in the world of living men. 1 have' made this 
sacrihcc without remorse, bf^cat^e 1 felt I ouglit; foir since you 
have faced the dangers of the carern and restored me to reason 
and a sense of duty, you are at once more sacred and pirecious 
to me than eveif iidenko himself.” 

” This is an error—an outrfige, Albert! A momen|*S courage 
is not to he compared to a whole life of devotion,” 

“ Do not suppose that a wild and selfish love hfts 'induced 
me to act as 1 have done. I should have tlmust it. bnck into 
my bosom, and shut inyseli up in iny cavern witi Zdenko, 
rather than bretik the lioai't of the best of men. _ Bnfc the hand 
of Providence was in it. I had I’esisted the impnlse which 
mustered me; had fled from youi’ sight so long as dteams 
and presentiments which made m«.» hope to find Hu ydi^an 
angel of mercy, were unrealized. Up to the mom^t when a 
frightful vision deranged the genflo and pious «donko, he 
shared my aspirations, m^ hopcig my fears, and my religmas 
desires. Poor Sf»ul! he mistook you the very day you declaircd 
yoursclfi Tho light of his soul grew dim, and he was con¬ 
demned to confusion and despair. It was my duty also to 
abandon him; for you appeared wrapt in rays of glory, yoni* 
descent was .a prodigy, and you claared away the mists from 
my eyes, by w'ords which your calm intellect and education m 
an artist md not pormit you to study and prepaiu Pity and 
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charity alike insmrcKi you, and under their wonder-working 

influence you tola me what 1 ought to do in order ta know and 
understand the life of man.’* 

\i&at then did 1 say so wise and so good? Truly, Albert, 
I know not.” 

“ Nor 1 either; hut Heaven was in your voice and in the 
calm serenity of your looks. With you 1 learned in .an instant 
that which I never should have learned alone. I knew that 
my previous life was an expiation, a martyrdom; and 1 sought 
the accomplishment of my destiny in darkness, solitude, and 
tears—^in anger, study, penance, and macerations. You gave 
me another life, another martyrdom—one all patience, sweet¬ 
ness, toleration, and devotion. My duties, which you so simply 
traced out for mo, heginning with those towards my family—^1 
had forgotten them, and my fainfly, through excess of kind¬ 
ness, overlooked my faults. Thanks to you, 1 have atoned tor 
them; and irom the first day 1 knew you, 1 have tclt, from the 
calmness that 1 experienced, that no more was required irom 
me at present. I know, indeed, that this is not all, and 1 await 
the ulterior revelations of my destiny; but 1 have confidence, 
because I have found an oracle that 1 can consult. You are 
that oracle, Oonsuelo. You have received power over me, and 
I shall not rebel against it. 1 therefore ought not to have 
hesitated a moment between the power which was to regener¬ 
ate me, and the poor passive creature who had hitherto ^ared 
my distresses and borne with my outbreaks.” 

“Do you speak of Zdenko? But how do you know that I 
might not kave cured him^also? Tou saw that I had already 
gain&l some power over him, :;inco I could convince him by a 
word when ho was about to kill me.” 

“ Oh Heavens! it is too true! 1 have been wanting in faith. 
I was afraid. I knew what the oaths of Zfienko wore. Ho' 
had sworn to live only for mo, and he kept his oath in my ab¬ 
sence a$ since my return. When he swore to destroy you 1 
did not think it possible to change his resolution, and 1 doter- 
mined to offend, banish, crush, him.” 

" To destroy him I What do you mean, Albert ? Where is 
Zdenko?” 

“ You ask mo, as God asked of Cain, ‘Where is thy brother?’ ” 

“Oh Heavens! you have not killed him, Albert?” And 
Oonsuelo, as she uttered the word, clung to All)ert’s arm, and 
looked at him witii a n\ixturo of pity and terror. But sho 
recoiled from the ]proud and cold oxpressiouaof his pale couir- 
tenance, v^here ^ef seemed^ have fixed her abode. 

** 1 have not tdjded him, yet 1 have taken his life assuredly. 
A^d if 1 hi^e preferred regret and repentance to the fear of 
BMing you assassinated by a madman, have you so little pity 
in your heart that you always recall my sorrow, and reproach 
me wftit'^e greatest sacrifice I could make? You also arc 
oniol! Cri^ty is never extinct in a human breast.” 

, There l^‘Kioh solemnity in this reproach,'the first that 
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, Albert had ever addressed to her, that Consuolofelt mote than 
ever the fwr with which he inspired her. A sort of humilia¬ 
tion—^weak,- perhaps, but inherent in the female heart—re¬ 
placed the pride with which she had listened to his passionate, 
admiration. She ielt herself humbled, no doubt misuuder-* 
stood, because sho did not wish to discover his secrA, save 
with the intention, or at least the desire, of responding to his 
alTection if he could justify himself, At the same time she 
perceived that sho was guilty in the eyes of her lover, because, 
if he had really killed S^denko, the only person in the world 
who had no right to condemn him, was she whose life re¬ 
quired the sacrifice of another life infinitely precious to Albert. 

Cousuolo could not reply: she endeavoured to speak of some¬ 
thing else, but tears choked her utterance. In seeing them flow, 
Albert was distressed in his turn; but she begged him never 
to recur to so painful a subject, and promised on her part, with 
a feeling bordering on despair, never to mention a name whi<di 
caused him such terrible emotion. The.y were constrained and 
unhappy daring the romaihder of the day, and vainly endea¬ 
voured to converse on some other subject. Cousuelo did not 
know either what she said or heard. This sad but deep tran¬ 
quillity, with such a load on his conscienco, bordered on mad¬ 
ness, and Oonsuolo could not justify her friend save inremem- 
l>ering that he was mad. If ho had killed some bandit in fair 
fight in order to save her life, she would have felt gratitude 
and perhaps admiration fur his strength and courage; but this 
mysterious murder, doubtless perpetrated in the darkness of 
the cavem—^this sepulchre dug m the very sanctuary—tliis 
morose silence after such de^—^the stoical fanaticism Muth 
which he dtirod to lead hor to the grotto, and there deliver 
himself up to the charms of music—aU this was homble, and 
Oonsuelo felt that love for such a man was a feeling which 
could not enter her heart. " When could he have Qommitted 
this moi’dor she asked herself. “ 1 have not for months seen 
a trace of remorse on his brow. Was there not, perhaps, blood 
on his hands some day whejQ I oflered him mine ? lireadful! 
lie must be made of stone or ice, or else he loves|me to the 
verge of madness. And I wlio so wished^ tcj inspir^< a bound¬ 
less love—I who so bitterly regretted being loved |o coldly! 
Behold what Heaven has reserved for me in answer to my 
wish!” j • 

Then she once more endeavoured to guess at what time 
Albert had accomplished his liorriblfl sacrifice. Shejthought it 
must Lave been during her seiere illness, when i^e was in- 
diflerent to all outward things; but when she remembered the 
tender and delicate care wTiich Albert had lavished on her, 
she could not reconcile the two characters, so dissimilar to each 
other, and to those of mankind in general. 

Lost in dreary reverie, she receivisd with an absent air the 
flowers wdiieh Albert gathered for heron their way, and which 
lie knew she loved. fc>ho never even thought of leaving him 
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and oittering the castlo alone, so as to conceal their meeting i 
and whether it was tliat Albert thought no more %bout it, or 
that he deemed it unnecessary to dissemble an^ longer witli 
.his family, ho did not suggest such a precaution, and they 
found themselves face to face with the canoness, at tiie eiji- 
traucd'of the castle. For tlie first time, Consuelo—and, doubt¬ 
less, Albert also—observed those features, which were rarely 
ugly in spite of their deformity, inflamed with anger. 

“ It is nigh time for you to return, signora,” said sho to tlie 
Porporina, in a voice trembling with indignation. “We were 
really uneasy about Count Alliert. His father, who would not 
breakfast without him, wished to have a conference with him 
this morning, which you have thought proper to make him 
forget. And, as for yourself, there is a young fellow in th(? 
saloon who calls himself your brother, and wno awaits your 
arrival with rather ill-bred impatience.” 

After having expressed herself in these extraordinary terms, 
the poor Wenceslawa, terrified at her own exploit, set ofl' for 
her own apartment, whore she coughed and wept for mere 
than an hour. 


CHAPTEn bVIIT. 

My aunt is in a strange mood,” said Albert, as they ascended 
together the steps of the entrance. " I beg you will pardon 
her; and be assured that this very day she will alter her man¬ 
ner and language.” 

** My brother ?” said Consuelo, stupified with the news wliich 
had just beim announced, and not hearing what tho young 
count said. 

" I did not know you lia<i a brother,” said Albert, who was 
more struck by his aunt’s ill-teraiier than by this occiirrence. 
** You will doubtless be glad to see him, dear Consuelo, and I 
am rejoiced.” 

” Better not, signor count,” replied Consuelo, a painful pre¬ 
sentiment rapidly occurring to ^^hcr mind: ” some dreailful 
sorrow^ is ptjrhaps in store for mo, Siie paused, 

trembling, for she was on tho point of asking advice and pro¬ 
tection; but she was afraid of drawin g closer the bonds already 
existing between them; and, not daring either to receive or 
avdid the visiter who introduced himsedf to htjr under colour 
of an untruth, she felt li^r knees tail her, and, turning pale, 
was obliged to support herself against the biilustrade. 

“ Do yono^t^ar bad news from your family?” said Albert, who 
now began to grow uneasy. 

" I hayo no fomily,” replitrtl Consuelo, endeavouring to move 
on. was about to say that she had no brother, out some 
vague ‘terror prevented her. In crossing the dining-hall, she 
creaking of the^traveller’s boots pacing backwards 
and forwards impatiently. 13y an involuntary movement sho 
approached the young count, and, as she took his arm, press^ 
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it against her own, as if to seek refuge in his aflbctidb irom 
the sufferings which she anticipated. 

Albert, struck bjr this movement, felt a deadly apprehension. 

“ Do not go in,” said he, in a low tone of voice, “ without me; 

I feel, by a sort of presentiment which has never yet failed me, 
that this brother is your enemy and mine. I am chillef—l am 
afraid, as if T were about to be forced to hate some one!” 

Corisuelo withdrew her arm, which Albert had pressed 
close to his bosom; she trembled lest he should adopt one of 
thr^e singular ideas—one of those implacable resolutions—of 
which Zttonko’s pnjsumptive death afforded a deplorable in¬ 
stance. 

“ Let us part hero,” she salld in German, for their voices 
<'»)iild now be heard in the adjoining apartment. “I have 
nothing to fear at present,' hut, if the future threaten, Albert, 
he assured I sliall have recourse to you.” 

Albert yielded with extreme reluctance. Fearing to be 
found M'atiting in delicacy^ he dared not disobey; but he could 
not rosolvo to leave the hall. (Jonsuclo, who understood his 
thouglits, closed the double doors of the saloon when she en- 
terctl, in order that ho might neither hear nor see what was 
about to occur. Anzoloto (for his oflrontery left no doubt on 
lier mind that it was indeed ho) w'as prepared to salute her 
boldly, in tho presence of witnesses, with a fraternal embrace; 
hut when he saw her enter alone, pale, but cold and severe, ho« 
lost .ill his courage, and, stammering, threw himself at her 
feet. It was not necessary, indeed, for him to feign joy or ten¬ 
derness ; ho experienced both these feelings in then* full reality, 
at discovering her whom, mitwvtUstaudiug his baseness, he had 
iiev(!r ceased to lovo. I hi bursft into tcar.s, an<l as she would 
not let him tak^o her hands, he covore<l tho border of^ her gar¬ 
ment with kisses find hiars. Consuolo had not ei^ccted to 
find him thus. For months she had thought of him as he had 
appofirod on the night of their separation—^tho mc^t bitter, 
hat(‘ful, and detestable of men. That very morning she had 
seen him pass with an insoliyit and careless air. Now he was 
on Ills knees, repentant, prostrate, bathed in tears,, as in the 
stormiest days of their once piissionatii reconciliations,i^d hand¬ 
somer than ever; for his travelling costume, thouglkcommMi 
enough, became him to admiration, and his sunbnlnt com¬ 
plexion imparted a more manly c.viiression to his cll|ssic*fea- 
tures. TTOmbling like the dovi' in,thc grasp of the btawk, she 
was forced to seat herself and hide her face in her aands, to 
avoid the fascination of his gaz*. This gesture, which Anzo- 
leto took for shame, emsouraged him, and the return of his evil 
thoughts soon destroyed tlie ellect of his first warm and un- • 
affected transports. Anzoloto, in flying from Venice, and the 
vexations inseparable from his faults, had no other aim but 
that of seeking his fortune; but ho haid always cherished tlio 
desire and expectation of once moro finding oiit his dear Oon- 
Buelo. Such t^ents as hers could not, in his opinion, lemain 
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lone hi<^den, and by dint of chatting with innkeepers, guides, 
and travellerB, he loft no means untiied of procuring informa¬ 
tion. At Vienna he had met persons of distinction from his 
•native city, to whom he had confessed his folly and his flight. 
They ^vised him to w'ait in some place at a distance from 
Vemce, until Count Zustiniani had forgotton or forgiven his 
escapade; and, while promising to intercede for him, they gave 
him letters of introduction to Prague, Dresden, and Berlin. 
When passing by the Cattle of the Giants, Anzoleto had never 
thought of questioning his guide; but after about half an 
hour’s rapid ride, having paused to breathe the horses, he had 
entered into conversation with him relative to the people and 
the* surrounding country. Naturally enough, the guide spoke 
of the lords of Kudolstad^ their strange mode of life, and par- 
ticulaiiy of the eccentricities of Cdunt Albert, which ivere no 
longer a secret to anybody, especially since Doctor Wetzelius 
had declared open enmity towards him. The guide added to 
this the local gossip that the count had refus^ to man’y his 
cousin, Hie beantiml Baroness Amelia do Rudolstadt, in order 
to take up with an adventiu*esB, not so romarkablo for her 
beauty as for her admirable singing, which enchanted every 
one. 

This description was so applicable to Consuelo, that our 
traveller immediately asked the name of the adventuress, and 
learning that she was called the Porporiua, instantly guossed 
the truth. He retraced his steps; and after having rapidly 
invented the pretext by which to introduce himself into so w'cil 
guarded a castle, ho continued to question his guide still far¬ 
ther. The man’s gossip inducctl hrm to believe that Consuelo 
WM the young count’s oetrothdd, and was about to become his 
wifs; for the story was, that she had enchquted the whole 
family, and instead of turning her out of doors as she deserved, 
they paid her more respect and attention than they had ever 
done to the Bai'oncss Amelia. 

These details stimulated Anzoleto quite as much as, and per¬ 
haps even morc, than his real attachment for Consuelo. Ho 
had indeed sighed for the return of that peaceful existence 
which he had led with her; he had truly felt that in losing her 
advice and direction, he had destroyed, or at least put in jeo¬ 
pardy, the success of his musical career; and, in short, he was 
strongly attracted to her by a love at once solflsh, deep-seated, 
and unconquerable. But to all this was added the vainglorious 
wish of disputing the affections of Consuelo with a rich and 
noble lover, of snatching her«from a brilliant marriage, and 
causing it to be said in the neighbourhood and in the world, 
that this highly cherished girl, had preferred to follow his for¬ 
tunes rather tfiaii become countess and chatidaine. Ho amused 
hiniself,,therefore, by making his guide repeat that the Por- 
porina was., lady paramount at Hiesenhurg; and inwardly 
gloried in t&B childish idea that this same guide should relate 
to future travellers, that one day a gay young fellow rode up to 
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the inhospitable Castle of the~ G-iants, camcj saw, and con- 
qiiered, and a day or two afterwards took his leave, carrying 
with him this pearl of singers, before the very eyes of the puis¬ 
sant lord of Budolstadt. 

At this idea he struck the rowels into his horse’s si^cs, and 
* laughed so loud and long, that the guide concluded that of the 
two certainly Count Al&rt was not the madder. 

The canoness received Anzoleto with distrust, but did not 
like to dismiss him, as she hoped that he would perhaps take 
with him his pretended sister. Ho was out of temper when 
he learned that Consuelo was walking, and he questioned the 
domestics on the subject while they served bre^fast. Only 
one of them understood a little Italian, and he replied, without 
any malicious intention, that he had seen the si|mora on toe 
mountain with the youngs count. Anzoleto said to himself, 
that if Consuelo were the betrothed of the count, she would have 
the proud attitude of a person in her position; but if it were 
otherwise, she would be le^s certain of her stoning, and would 
tremble before an old friend who might thwart hor projects. 

Anzoleto was too acute not to perceive the ill-tempej‘ and 
uneasiness with which the canoness viewed this long walk of 
J*o]‘poriua with her nephew. As he did not sec Count Cliris- 
tiau, he thought that tho guide must have misinformed him, 
that the family were displeased with tho count’s affection for 
too young adventuress, and that the latter would be abashed,* 
before her first lover. 

Interpreting in this manner the irresistible emotion she had 
felt on first seeing him, he thought, when he saw her sink in 
her chair, fainting and agitated, that he might go any lengths. 
He therefore gave full scope td his eloquence, reproached him¬ 
self for the payt, humbled himself hypocritically, wept, related 
his torments and despair, painting them somewhat more poeti¬ 
cally than tho truth wairautcd, and finally implored her par¬ 
don with all tho persuasive eloquence of a Yenctiazi ana an 
accomplishtMl actor. : . 

Agitated by his voice, and fearing her own vvealtoess more 
than his remaining influence, Consuelo, Avho also had time for 
reflection during tho last four moutlis, was sufficiently self- 
possessed to detect in these professions ;ind in this passionate 
eloquence, what she had already heard a thousand times at 
Venice, in the latter days' of their unhappy attao&nieiit. It 
mortified hor to find that he use^ the same assufances, the 
same oaths, as if nothing had happened since those quarrels 
in whwh she was far from suspecting tho infamous part Anzo¬ 
leto had played. Indignant at such audacity and such flowery 
language, when tears and shamo alone should have manifest^V 
tlicmselves, she cut him short by rising and coldly repl i^||y 
“ It is enough, Anzoleto; I have already pardoned%p»;?eM^ 
wish to hear no more. Anger ha% given place 'to ^i^l^'fand 
your misconduct and my sufferings are equally l^gotten. 
Sphere is nothing more to say. I thank you for the kindness 
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which induced you to intoirupt your journey with a view to a 
reconciliation; but your pardon, as you see, wa» already 
grantiid. So now adieu!” 

* “ I leave you?—I quit you?” exclaimed Anzoloto, now really 
terrifie<^. ‘*^No! I would rather you would kill me at once. 
No! never should I be able to live withf»ut you. I could not * 
do it, Gonsuelo—I have tried, and I know it is in vain. Whei’e 
you are not, there is nothin}? for me. My hateful ambition, 
my miserable vanity, to which 1 wished, but in vain, tf> sacrifice 
ray love, have boon my torment, and have never yielded mo 
a moment’s pleasure. Tour ima;?e follows me everywhere; the 
memory of our happiness, so pure, so chaste, so delightful 
(and wnore could you yours<df find tiny thing api)roaching to 
it?) is ever bt^fore my eyes; I am disgusted with all around mo. 
Oh! Consuelo, do you Vomember tlfe lovely nights at Venice, 
our boat, the stars, our endless songs, and your gentle lessons 
Did I not love you then? If I have acted ill b)wards others, 
oh, do not forget that at least 1 have been faulth^ss towards 
you! You once professed to love me; but how have you for¬ 
gotten your pledge! I—^thankless monster! wnitch that I am! 
—have never once forgotten it; and 1 do not wish to forget it, 
id though you do so without cllbrt or regret.” 

** It is possible,” replied Consuelo, struck by the truth which 
these w<irds seemed to display, ” that you do indeed regret thi.s 
• lost happiness—lost, destroyed by your own misconduct. It is 
.a punishment which you must endure, and which I ought not 
to prevfjnt. Happiness corrupt'd you, Anzoloto, and you re¬ 
quire suffering to purity yon. Go, and remomlKjr mo, if this 
afBictiou prove salutary; if not,»»tbrg(it me, as 1 forget you—1, 
w’ho have nothing cither to expliatc or atone.” 

*‘Ah! you have a heart of iron!” exclaime*^ Anzoleto, sur¬ 
prised and wounded by her tranquillity; ” but do not expect 
thus to drive me away. It is possible that I arinoj’^ you, and 
that I am hero somewhat in the wAy. Vou would sacrifice, I 
know, the memory of the past to rank and fortune. But it 
shall not bo so. 1 will stay with you; and if I lose you it 
shall not be w’ithout a struggle. 1 will recall the pasi, and 
that too before all your new IViemls, if you force me to it. J 
will repeat the oaths which you made at the bedside of your 
dying mother, and which you repeated a humlred times on 
her tomb and in the churehes where we knelt side by side, lis¬ 
tened to the music, and conversing in whispers. I will tell your 
new lover that of which he is not aware—for theyknow nothing 
of you, not even that you wftce an actress. Yes, 1 will tefl 
them; and we shall see if the nobh* (fount Albert will dispute 
•you with an jwfor, your frieinl, your equal, your betrothed, 
your lover. Ah I do not drive mo to despair, (Jonsuelo, or-” 

foimd’4^& out, Anzoloto. S' rejoice at it, and t thank you for 
havinplhW^d tlie mask. Yes, thankstol leaven! I shall regret 
and pity yoK no more. 1 see the venom which rankles within 
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your heart; I recognise your baseness and your hatetul love, 
(ro, wroa^c your vengeance —you will only do me a service; but 
jmlcss you ore equally expert in calumny as in insult, you can- 
Yiot say anything to make me blush.” 

Thus saying, she retreated to the door, opened it, and was 
just leaving the room when she met Count Christian.* Any.o-' 
ieto, who had rushed forward to detain her by force or cunning, 
r>n scoing the venerable old man who a<lvanced with an affable 
end majestic air after having kissed Consuelo’s hand, fell 
back intimidatod and bereft of his audacity. 


CHAPTKR LIX. 

“ Deau signora,” said tho^old count, “pardon me for not hav¬ 
ing niore courteously received your brother. 1 had forbiddem 
them "to interrupt me, as 1 had some important business to 
transact this morning, ayd they obeyed my directions too 
faithfully in thus leaving me in ignorance of the arrival of a 
so welcome to me and all my family. Be assured, sir,” 
added ho, turning to An/oleto, “ that 1 am happy to soo in my 
Ixnise so near a relative of our beloved Porporina. 1 trust, 
therefore, that you will remain here as long as may be agree¬ 
able to you. I presume that after so long a separattuu you 
must have much to say to each other, and I hope you will nof 
hesitate to enjoy at hiisurc a hapx>mo8s in which 1 sincerely 
sympathize.” 

Contrary to his usual custom. Count Christian spoke to a 
stranger with ease. His timidity had long since disanpeaml 
towards the gentle Consnelo, aTid on this day a vivid ray of 
joy seemed to jllumino his countenance, like those which the 
sun sheds before sinking beneath the horizon. Auzoleto was 
confused in the presence of that majesty which rectitude and 
serenity of soul reflect upon the brow of an aged and venerable 
man. He w’as well skilled to bow low before the nobios of his 
native land, but in his innn^t soul he hated aud mocked them, 
lie had found only too Tnuch to despise in them, and in the 
fashionable world in which ho had for some time lived. He had 
never before seen dignity so lofty, .and politeness so cordial, as 
those of the old chatelain of Riesonburg. He Btamm|r^l forth 
his thanks, and almost repented having procured by a|L imposi¬ 
tion. the kind and fatherly rec-cptior with which he wat greeted. 
He feared above all lest Oonsuelo should unm.ask hi^, by de¬ 
claring vO the count that he w..9 not her brother, and he felt 
that lie could not at this moment repay her wdth impertiucua', 
and study his revenge. 

“ I feel much gratified by your lordship’s goodness,” replied 
Consuelo, after an inst.-int’s reflection; “put my brother, who 
is deeply sensible <»f its value, cautiot have the happiness of 
profiting by it. I’rcssing business calls him to Prague, and 
he has just this moment taken leave of mo,” 
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“Impossible! you huTO hardly seen each other an instant,” 
said the count. i 

“He has lost several hours in waiting for me,” replied she, 
“ and his moments ar« now counted. He knows very well,” 
added slic, looking at her pretended brother with a significant 
expression, “ that he cannot remain here a minute longer.” 

This cold determination restored to Anzoletf> all his hardi¬ 
hood and effrontery. “Let what will happen,” said he, “ I 
take the devil—I mean God,” he added, recovering himself-— 
“to witness, that J will not leave my dear sister so hastily as 
her reason and x>radeu(.e require. 1 know of no business that 
is worth an instant of such happiness; and since my lord the 
count so generously permits me, I accept his invitation with 
latitude. 1 shall roinain, theretbre, and my engagemouts at 
Prague must be fulfilled a little later, that is all.” 

“ That is raeakiug. like a thoughtless young man,” relurni'd 
Consuelo, olSimdcd. “ There arc some !iirali*s in which luuiour 
calls more loudly than interest.” 

“It is speaking like a brother,” replied Anzoleto; “but you 
always speak so like a queen, my good little sister.” 

“ It is spoken like a good youiighian!” added the old count, 
holding out his hand to Anzoleto. “ I know of no business which 
cannot be put off' till the moirow. It is true that I have al¬ 
ways been reproached for my indolon»;o; hut I have* invarijibly 
r-found that more is lost by hastiness tlian by reflection. For 
example, ray dear Porporina, it. is now several days, 1 might 
say weeks, since I have had a request to make of you, and I 
have delayiMl it until now.i I believe 1 have done w^ell, ami 
that the proper morn^t has anriveyi. (^an you grant me to¬ 
day the hour’s conversation I was just about to request when 
1 was infoimed of‘"your brother’s aiTival? It seems to me 
that this happy circumstance has occurred quite apropoa^ and 
perhaps he would not bo out of place in the confereiicf^ 1 pro¬ 
pose.” 

“I am always, and at all hours, at your lordship’s cemmarid,” 
answered Consuelo. “ A s to my h^'Other, he is yet a uu r.' child, 
and I do not usually entrust w'ith him my private affairs.” 

“I know that very w'oll,” returned Anzoleto, impudently; 
“but as my loni count autlionzcs me, 1 do not reiiuire any 
other permission than liis to Join in your conteivnc*’.” 

“ You w'ill jicrmit me to judge of wdiat is proper lor you 
and for myself/’ rejiliod Oopsuelo, haughtily. My lord count, 
I am ready to follow you to your apartment, and to listen to 
you with respect.” • 

“ You are very severe with this young man, who has so 
nfrank and cheerful an air,” said the count, smiling; then turn¬ 
ing towards Anzeloto; “Do not be impatient, my chi’ l/' said 
he, "your tuni will come. What I have to say te your 
sister cannot be concealed from you, and soon, I hopft'she'will 
permit me to confide it to you.” 

Anzoleto had the inqiemnence to reply to Uie unsn»}H'<ain.g 
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gaioty ot the old man, by retaining his hand in his own, as if 
he wislicd to attach himsolt* to him, and discover the secret 
from \vhi^ Consuclo excluded him. lie liad not the gocKl taste 
to perceive that he ought at least to have left the saloon, in order 
to spare him the necessity of doing so. When ho found him> 
self aloDi;, ho stamped with anger, fearing lest this young girl, 
now so collocttid and self-possessed, slioiud disconcert ml hia 

? lans, and cause him to bo dismissed in spite of his address. 

le longed to glide stealthily through the house, and listen at 
;ill the doors. ITc left the saloon with this pm*pose, wandered 
iu tlie gardens for a few moments, then ventmed into the gal- 
lei’ies, protending, whenever lie met a domestic, to be admiring 
the hcautiful architecture of the ch&teau. But at three dif¬ 
ferent times he saw passing, at some distance, a personage 
<lrosscd ill black and singularly grave, whose attention ho was 
not verj' di'sirous of attracting. It was Albert, who appeared 
iTf»t to^ivmark him, and yet wlio never lost sight of him. An- 
zoleto, seeing that he was a full head taller than himself, and 
observing the serious beaiiTy of his features, perceived plainly 
that he had not so despicable a rival as he had at first thought, 
in the person of the inadniau of Kiesenburg. He therefore de¬ 
cided to return to the saloon, and commenced trying his fine 
voi(;c iu the lofty apartment, as he passed his fingers absently 
ovei’ the keys of the harpsichord. 

“My daughter,” said Count Christian to Consuclo, after 
having led her to his study, and placed a lai*ge arm-chair fof^ 
her, covei’cd with red velvet "with gold fringes, while he seated 
himself on an i‘asy chair by her Sjjdc, “1 bavo a favour to .ask 
of you, and yet 1 know in>t what right 1 can do so while 
you can' yet in ignorance of my intentions. May I flatter my¬ 
self tliat my grey hairs, my tender esteem for you, and th6 
friendship of Dhe noble Porpora your adopted father, will in¬ 
spire you with sufficient confidence in me to induce you to open 
your heart without reserve?” 

Affected and yet somewhat-terrified at this commencement, 
Consuelo raised the old man’s hand te her lips, and frankly 
replied. “My lord count, 1 love and respect you as if I had the 
honour and happiness to be your daiignter, and 1 <^n answer 
all 3'our questions without fear and without evasion, in what¬ 
ever concerns me personally.” | 

“ I will ask you nothing else, my dear daughter, a^ I tiiimk 
you for this promise Believe me, I am as iucapable abusing 
your confidence, as I believe you Tncapablo of brey^ing your 
jiledgc.” • • 

“ I do believe it, my loi*d. Be pleased to speak.” 

“ V. dll, then, my child,” said the old man, encouragingly,. 
“ what is your name?” 

“ 1 have none,” replied Consuelo, frankly; “ my mother was 
called liosmunda. At my baptism they named me Maria of 
Consolation; I never knew my father.” 

“ But you are acquainted with his name?” 
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*‘No,‘S^or; I never heard him spoken of.” 

“Has Master Porpora adopted you? has hegivep you his 
name by any legal act?” 

” No, Signor; among artists these things are not thought of. 
My generous master possesses nothing, and has nothing to be¬ 
queath.* As to his name, it \ras unimportant in my situation 
whether I adopted it from custom or otherwise. If my talents 
justify it, it %vill be well; if not, 1 shall bo unworthy of tho 
honour of bearing it.” 

The count was silent for some moments; then taking Con- 
Buelo's hand— 

“Your noble candour,” said he, “gives me a yet higher 
opinion of you. Du not think that 1 ask these particulai's in 
order to esteem you more or less according to your condition 
and birth. I wished to ascertain if you had any disinclination 
to tell the truth, and 1 seo you have none. I am infinitely in¬ 
debted-to you; you are more ennobled by your charactui than 
we are by our birth and titles.” 

Consuelo smiled at the simplicity of the old patrician, who 
wondered that she could, without blushing, make so ]>lain a 
declaration. There was apparent in his conduct a remnant of 
aristocratic prejudice, all the inoro tenacious that Christian 
had nobly combated and evidently desired to vanquish it. 

” Now,” said he, “ 1 must put a question yet more deli<;at<!, 
and I require all your indulgence to excuse me.” 

“Pear notliing, Signor; 1 shall reply frankly. 

“ Well, then, my child, you are not married^?” 

“No, Signor.” 

“ And-^you are qpt a wido^y-—you have no children?” 

“ I am not a widow—f ^avo rao children,” replied Consutslo, 
who had a great inclination to laugh, although not woll know¬ 
ing what the count’s drift was. ’ 

“And you are not engaged to anyone? you are perfectly 
free ?” 

“ Pardon, Signor; I was engaged with tho consent, even by 
tho command, of my dying medher, to a young man vrlioin 1 
loved since childhood, and to whom 1 was betrothed up to tho 
period of my quitting Venice.” 

“Then you arc engaged?” said the count, with a singular 
mixture of vexation ana satisfaction. 

“No, Signor, I am perfectly free,” replied Consuelo. “ lie 
whom I loved, unworthily befrayod his faith, and I loft him for 
ever.” 

• “ Then you did love him?” said the count, after a pause. 

“ From my heart.” 

r “ And—^periiaps you love him still?” 

“ No, Signor, that is impossible.” 

“ Then you liave no wish to seo him again ?” 

“ It would be a toimiMit Ao me. But since I am called upon 
to confess fully, us I do not wish to take any advantage of 
your esteem for me, I shall inform you of ’everything. We 
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lived together as children, followed the same amuaenmts, 
drank from the same enp, wc were ever together, we loved each 
other, aii?l we -wei-e to bo mairied. I had sworn to my mot^r 
to lH) 4 )rudeiit; I have kept my w-ord, if indeed it be prudent to 
boiicve in a man who wished to deceive me, and repose oonfi- 
dciic{', aflbetion, esteem, where they were not deserved.# When 
he proved himself to bo faithless, I tore him from my heart. 
'T'his man without honour may indeed tell a different tale, but 
that is of no great importance to one in my humblo position. 
Provided I sing well, nothing more is required of mo. While 
I (!an pray witliout remorse before the crucifix on which I have 
sworn to my mother, I need not trouble myself as to what is 
thought of mo. There is no one to blush on my account; no 
brothers, no cousins, to fight for my sake.” 

“ No brothers?—^Imt yoi^ have a brother?” 

(.b)n,suelo was on the ])oiut of confiding all to the old count, 
undewthe seal of se,crosy; hut she feared it would bo base to 
seek any extrinsic defence .against oue who had so meanly 
threatened her. She tlioiiglit that she herself should have the 
firmness to defend and deliver herself from the pursuit of An- 
/olcto. Besides, her generous soul recoiled at the idea of 
having the man expelled whom she hail so faithfully loved. 
Whatever courtesy Count Christian might display in this case 
towards An/oloto, how'ever culpable the? latter might be, she 
hud not courage to subject him to such indignity. Hhe replied 
therefin’e that she looked upon her brother as a person of little 
uuderstandiiig, whom she was ai'.customcd to treat as a child. 

“Jiut he is not surely an ill-conducted person?” said the 
c.ount.” 

“Possibly,” she replied;*” I pave little intercourse with him. 
Our characters and modes of thifi^ing a>ro quite difierent. 
Your highuesi#might have observed that I was not anxious to 
detain him licre.” 

“It shall be as you wish, my child; you have an excellent 
judgment; and now that you liave confided everythpig to me 
witli such noble frankness-” 

“ Pjirdon me, Signor,” srfld Consuelo; “ 1 have not told you 
everything, because you liave not asked me. I am i^orant of 
your motives in putting these questions to me, but ^^presumo 
that some one has spoken unfavourably of mo, and ^that you 
wish to know if I am a discredit to your household, ^litherto 
your inquii'ies have Icen of so general a nature thafl should 
nave felt inysolf wanting in proprf<ity if I had spok^ of my 
allairs without your permission^ But since you wish to know 
me thoroughly, 1 must mention a circumstance that wiB perhaps 
injure ino in your estimation. It is not only possible, as yoi^ 
have often suspected, though I had no Mish for it myself, that 
1 should have embraced a theatrical career, but it is asserted 
that I appeared last season at Veipce, under the name of Con¬ 
suelo. I was called the Zingarella, and all Venice was ac- 
([uaiuted with my appearance and my voice.” 
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“ Ha!« exclaimed the count, astounded at this new rcvdia* 
tion; *' you are then the wonder that created so great a sensa¬ 
tion at Venice last year, and whom the Italian papers so often 
and so highly eulogized? The finest voice, the most splendid 
tolents, that nad appeared within the memory of man —” 

“ Upi|u the theatre of San Samuel, my lord. Those eulo- 
giums were without doubt exaggerated; but it is an incontes- 
tlble fisict that I am that same Uonauelo, that 1 sang in seve¬ 
ral operas^-in one word, that I am an actress, or, to use a more 
polite tenui a cantatrice. You can now judge if I deserve to 
retain jour good opinion.” 

"This is very extro'Drdinary! what a strange destiny!” said 
the count, absorbed in thought. “ Have you told this to — 
to any one besides mb, my child?” 

" I have told nearly all to the count your son, niy lord, al¬ 
though I did not enter into the details you have just heard.” 

" So Albert knows your birth, your former love, yoa,»* pro¬ 
fession?” .. 


" Yes, my lord.” 

*' It is well, ray dear signora. I cannot thank you warmly 
enough for the ^mirable straightforwardness of your conduct 
towards us, and I promise you that you will have no reason to 
repent it. Now, Consnelo-^yes, I remember that was the name 
Albert gave you on your first coming, when ho talked Spanish 
to you)—permit me to collect my thoughts a little. T feel deeply 
\«gitat^. We have still many things to say to each other, and 
you must forgive a little anxiety on my part in coming to so 
grave a decision. Have the goodness to wait here for mo an 
mstant.” ' 


Ho left the room, and ConsucTo, Allowing lum with her eyes, 
saw him, through tbe gilded glass doors, enter his oratory and 
kneel down with fervour. , 

Herself greatly agitated, she was lost in conjectorcs ns to the 
object of a conversation wliich was ushered in with so much 
solemnity. At first she thought that Anzoleto, while waiting 
for her, had out of spite already done what ho had threatened; 
that lie had been talking to tlie chuplain or Hans, and that the 
manner in which he haa spoken of ner, had excited grave sus¬ 
picions in the minds of her hosts. But Count Cliristian could 
not dissemble, and hitherto his manner and his words had an¬ 
nounced increased affection, rather, than a feeling of mistrust. 
Besides, the frankness of her answers had affected him as un¬ 
expected revelations would have done; the last especially 
had, seemed to strike him like a flash of lightning. And now 
ho was praying, he was askidg God to emighten and sustain 
^ him in the accomplishment of a great rcsolutkm. " Is he ahouc 
' to ask me to leave the house with my brother? Is he about to 
offer iite money?” she asked herself. “ Ah! may God preserve 
me tro^tltetjnsult! But no! tins good old man is too high- 
minded, tro ^ood, to dream*'of humuiating me. What did he 
mean to say atfirst, and what can he mean to say now? Most 
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. probably my long walk with his son may have given him un- 
oHsiiicss, and he is about to seold mo. I have deserved it per¬ 
haps, and 1 will submit to his rebuke, since 1 cannot answer 
sincerely the questions which may bo asked me respecting . 
Albert. Tliis is a trying day; my chest feels all on fire, and 
my throat is parchcjd.” '' 

Count Christian soon returned, lie was calm, and his pale 
countenance boi'O witness of a victory obtained over himself 
from a noble motive. “ Aly daughter,” said he to Consuelo, 
reseating himself beside her, and insisting on her I’etaining the 
sumptuous arm-chair which she had wished to yield to him, 

- ;ind on wliich slie seemed enthroned, in sfuto of herself j “ it is 
time that 1 should res[)oud by my frankness to the openness 
and confiileijce which you have testihedtowards me. Consuelo, 
my B(m loves you. • 

Consuelo become pale and i‘ed by turns. fSlio attempted to 
answer,*but (ihristiaii intoiTU])ted her. 

“ It is not a question vvhieji 1 ask you,” said he. “ I should 
-have no light to do so, and perhaps you would have none to 
.■inswer me; for J know that ytui have not in any way encour¬ 
aged Albert’s hopes. Jle has told me all; .and 1 believe him, 
tor he has never told .a falsehood, nor I either.” 

“ Nor 1 cither,” said (Jonsuelo, raising her eyes to heaven 
Avith an expression (»f mingled humility and pride. “ Count 
Albert must JiaA’^e told you, my lord—” 

“ That you have repelled every khai of a union with him.” 

” It w.as Illy duty. I know the usages and the ideas of the 
world; I knew that I Av.as not m.adc»to ho (Jount Albert’s M'ife, 
lor the sole reason that I osf4e(aiv myself inferior to no iierson 
under God, and that I Avoiild injt rccoi’se grace or favour from 
.any one on earth.” 

“ I know your just pride, Coiisuclo. I should consider it ex¬ 
aggerated, if Albert had been alone in the world; but believing 
. as you did tliat I A^'ould not approve of such a union, you wore 
right to answer as you have dfiin*.” 

” And now, my lord,” saicUCousuelo, rising, “ J understand 
what you are about to .'uid, and be-seoch you.to sp.aro me the 
humiliation I feared. 1 will leave your house, as 1 would be¬ 
fore this have left it, if 1 had thought 1 could <lo so Avith- 
out eudaugering the reason and pei'haps the life of Count 
Albert, over whom I haA'c ihoro iulhicnce than I could h'^vo 
Avished. Since you know AA'hat it wifcs not permitted m© to re¬ 
veal to you, you can watch ov'cr him, prevent the bad cfifects of 
this separation, .and n’sumo the exercise of a care Avhich bcl<»g8 
to you rather than to me. If 1 arrogated it to myself ihdis* 
erectly, it is a fault which God will forgive me; for lie knows 
‘ liy wliat pure and disinterested feelings 1 was actuated.” 

“T know it,” returned the count, “and God has spoken to 
my conscienci', as Albert has spokeif to my heart. »it down 
therefore, Consuelo, and do not be hasty in condemning my 
intentions. Tt was not to order you to quit my house, but to 
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beseetih you firotn my inmost soul to remain in it all your life,, 
t^t 1 asked you to listen to nic.’’ . 

“All my life?” repeated Consuelo, falling: back upon her , 
chair, divi<led belu^eeu the satisiaution she felt at this repara¬ 
tion made to her dignity, and the terror which such an elfe :* 
oausdli her. “All luy hie! your lordship cannot mean what 
you ore kind enough to say.” 

“ 1 have thought seriously on it, my daughter,” replied the 
count, with a melancholy smile, ” and I feel that I shall not 
repent it. My son loves you to distraction, and you have com¬ 
plete power over his s«)ul. It is you wlu) restored him to ni(', 
you who ventured to sj?ek him in souio mysterious place which lu** 
will not disclose to mo, but into which he says no one but ii 
mother or a saint would have dared to penetrate. It is you 
who risked your life to save him from the gloomy seclusion and 
delirium which consumed him. Tluinks to you ho has ceased 
to cause us hon'iblo anxiety by his absences. It is 5’^u who 
have restored him to calmness, health—in a word, to reason. 
For it must not he dissembled tlult iny poor boy was mad, and.. 
it is certain that he is so no longer. We have passed nearly 
the whole night together, and he has displayed to me a wisdom 
superior to mine. I knew that you were to Avalk aa itii him this 
morning, and I therefore authorized liim to ask of you that 
which you refused to hear. You aa ere afraid of me, dear Con- 
Buclo; you thought th.at th<^ ol<l Iludolstadt, encased in his 
aristocratie^rejudices, would he ashamed to owe, his son to you. 
Well! you Ascre mistaken. The old Jtudolstadt ha.s had pride 
and pnijudices without doubt; perhaps ho has them still— 
he will not conceal his faults befare you—but he now abjures 
them, and in the tranr^piort oi*a bounclle&s gratitude, he thanks 
you for haA’ing restored to him his last, his only child!” So 
saying. Count Christian took both of ConsuMo’s hands in his, 
and covered them Avith kissc’s and tears. 

CHAPTICTI LX. 

• 

Consuelo was deej:>ly affected by an explanation which re¬ 
stored to her lici- self-respect, and traiiquillizod her conscience. 
Until this moment she held often feared that she had impru ¬ 
dently yielded to the dictates oi licr generosity and her coui uge, 
bfit now she I'eceived their sanction and rocuinpcnsc. Her joy ¬ 
ful teara>mingled with (hose of the old man, and they both 
remained for some time too deeply agitated to continue thu 
conversation. • 

^ JXbAverthcless Consuelo did not yet und«*stand the proposi¬ 
tion which bad liecn made to her, and the count, thinking that 
h© bad suthei'cutly explained himself, regarded her silence aIK^ 
her signs of assent and gratitude. ” 1 will go,” said 

he at bring fiiy son to youi* feet, in order that ho^ 

may unitirws blessings wdth mine on learning the extent of 
his nappiness.**^ 
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‘■Stop, my lord!” sai<l Consuelo, astonished at this haste. 

“ I do not*understand wliat you require of me. You approve 
of the attachment which Count Albert has manifested ror me, 
Jiiidniiiy .tijratilufle and devotion towards him. You have given* 
mo your confidonce, you know that 1 will not betray^t: but 
how can I ongaKo to const'crate my whole life to a friendship 
of Ko delicate a nature? I see clearly that you depend on time 
and on my reason, to preserve your son’s hcaltli of mind and 
to cairn the entiiusiasm of his attachment for me. But 1 do not 
krjow if I sliall long have that power; and even if such an inti¬ 
macy were not dangei’ous for so ojrcitahle a natui’e as his, I am 
not tVeo to <levote niy days to that glorhuis task. 1 am not my 
own mistress!” 

“0 heavens! what do yon say, Consuelo? Did you not 
undei’stand mo then ? Or 7lid you deceive me in saying that 
yo'.i w|ji*e free, that yon liad no attachincnit of the heart, no 
engagement, no fa,iriily?” 

“ Bnt, my lord,” sanl l^owsiielo stupified, “ I have on object, 
a vocation, a calling; J iKjlong to the art to which 1 have de- 
A'Oted myselt since my childhood.” 

‘‘(xieat Mcaveiis! what do you say? J^o you wish to return 
to tlgj stage?” 

“ On that point I am not decided, and I spoke the truth in 
affirming that niy inclination did mtt hjad me thither. 1 have 
hitherto experienced only excruciating sutlerings in that stormy* 
career, but 1 feel iK'vertiielcss tluif 1 should he ra,^ in resolving 
to renounce it. It has bot'u my destiny, and perhaps I cannot 
witlali aw fnyfiolf from tli« future Vliich liad been traced ou't 
for me. "Whether I again‘appear ou the stage, or only give 
lessons and concerts, 1 am still—I mdjfl. he—a singer. What 
should 1 be goo^ for otherwise? Where can I attain indepen¬ 
dence? In M'liat pursuit e;ui I occupy my mind, accustomed 
as it is to labour, and nursi‘d by sweet sounds?” 

” 0 Consuelo, Consuelo!” cried (’ouut Christian, sadly, 

“ wliat you say is too tiaie. But 1 thought you loved jny son, 
and now I see that you do not love him!” 

“ And what if T should learn to love him with thepaswon 
. which T must feel in oi’der tf> sacrifice myself for him, naw lord?” 
cr.ed Consuelo, growing impatient in her turn. ”J)o you 
think it absolutely impossi^de i'or a Avoiiian to feel joye^for 
Count Aliiort, that you ask me to remain always with;him?” 

“IV'hatl can 1 have explained myself so badly,Dx'^do you 
think me crazy, <lear Consuelo? Have I not asked yoijjir heart 
and your hand for my son ? lla^c I not ]>laced at yoiiff feet a 
legitim tto and certu iiil v an hotionrablc allionoe? If loved 
Albert, you would doubtless find in* the happInCM wearing 
‘ his life, a sufficient recompense for the loss of yodf glory and 
your triumphs. But you do not lo^o him, IiIqqo you consider 
it impossible to renounce what you call your destiny I” 

This explanation had been tardy, even without the good 
Christian being aware of it. It was not without a mixture of 
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terror and nf extreme repugnance, that the old nobleman had 
sacrificed to the happiness of his son, all the ideas which he 
had cherished through life, all the prejudices of his caste: and 
•even when, after a long and painful struggle with Albert and 
with l^msulf, ho had completed the sacrifice, he could not with¬ 
out an clFort pronounce the absolute ratification of so terrible 
an act. 

Oonsuelo perceived or guessed this; for at the moment when 
Count Christian appeared to despair of obtaining her con¬ 
sent to this marriage, there certainly was upon the old man’s 
countenance an exprcasioii of involuntaiy joy, mingled Arith 
strange consternation. 

Consuelo understood her situation in an instant, and a feel¬ 
ing of pride, perhaps a little too personal, served to increase her 
repugnance for the match proposed to her. 

You wish that I should marry Count Albert?” said she, 
still stunned by so strange a proposal. “You consent to call 
me daughter, give mo your name, present me to your relatives 
and friends? Ah, my lord, how very deeply you love your son, • 
and how much should your son love you 

“ If you find so much generosity in that, Consuelo, it is be¬ 
cause your li(‘art cannot conceive an equal amount, or tliatthe 
object does not appear to you worthy of it.” 

. .“My lord,” replied Consuelo, endeavouring to collect her 
thoughts, and hiding her face in her hands, “ 1 must be dream¬ 
ing. My pride is roused despite of my clforts at the idea of tlio 
hnmilation to which 1 would be exposed, should 1 accept the 
sacrifice suggested by youf paternal love.” 

*' And who would daro to offer them, Consuelo, when father 
and son should unite*'hi shi6ldiug you with their legitimate 
eegis of protection?” „ 

“ And the canoness, my lord—she who fills hero the post of 
a mother—would she see all that unmoved?” 

“ She would join her prayers to ours, if you promise to allow •- 
yourself to be persuaded. Do not ask more than the weakness 
of human nature (;an grant. iV lover, a father, coji undergo 
the grief and humiliation of a I'ofusal; my sister could not. 
But with the certainty of success, we shall lead her to your 
arms.” 

f My lord,” said Consuelo, trembling, “did Count Albert 
inform you that 1 loved him?” 

“ No,’’ Replied the count, suddenly recollecting himself, “ Al¬ 
bert assurea me the obstacle would be in your own heart; he 
has told me so a hundred tidies, but I could not believe^ him^ 
Your reserve appmred to be founded on rcctiCucfe and delicacy, 
but I thought th4t in removing your scruples, 1 should obtain 
the avow®! you isfused to him!” 

“ And irhatt diS’he meption of our w'alk to-day?” 

“ A single word—-* Try, my father; it is the only way of 
ascertaining whether pride or estrangement closes her heart 
against me.’ ” j; 
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“ Alas, iiiy lowl, what will you think when 1 say that I do 
not know^mysolf?” 

“ I must think that it is estrangemont, my dear Consuelo. Oh, 
my son, what a ilestiny is ttiinol You cannot gain tlie love of 
tho only woman on whom you could bostow your owi^ This 
last misfortune is all that was needed!” 

“Oh, Heavens! you must hate me, my lord. You do not 
understand that my pride resists, when yours is overcome. 
Perhaps tho pride of a person in my situation may appear to 
have slight foundation, and yet at this moment there is as A'io- 
lout a combat waging in my*heart, as that in which you your¬ 
self have proved victorious*” 

“I know it. Ho not think, signora, that I so lightly esteem 
modesty, rectitude, and di^jinterestedness, as lu^t to appreciate 
your lofty feelings. Put what jjaternal love can overcome, I 
think iroinan’s love may do also: you see 1 speak without re¬ 
servo. ‘VVoil, supi)ose that Albert’s whole life, yours, and mine, 
should prove a continual •struggle against the prejudices of 
tho world; suppose we u'erc to sulfer long and much, would not 
our mutual tenderness, tho approval of our conscience, and the 
fruits of our devotion render us stronger than this world united? 
'Coils which seem heavy to you and to us, aro lightened by de¬ 
voted love. Put this love you timidly seek in the depths of 
your soul, and do not find, Consuolo, because it is not there.” 

“ Yes, that is indeed the question,” said Consuelo, pressin^^ 
her hands upon her heart; “ the rest is nothing. I too had pre¬ 
judices; your exampit) proveji that ]^ought to overcome them and 
he gniat and heroic liko yc^u. , Let us then speak no more of 
iny aversion, my false shame. • Let ug^ not even speak of the 
future—of my profession,” added shot sighing deeply. “ I could 
renounce all—if—if I loved Albert. This is what I must find 
out. liisten to me, rnv lord. I liavo asked myself tliis ques¬ 
tion a Imndred times, but never so securoly as £ now can Avith 
your consent. How could I seriously interrogate myself when 
even the qui*sliou seemed a madness and a ci-imc^ Now I 
^liink 1 may know and decide, but I ask a few days to collect 
my thoughts, to discover wlndher this devotion which I expe¬ 
rience towards him, the unlimited esteem, great good-will and 
respect wiiich his virtues inspire, the extraordinary li^mpathy 
aucS strange power which he. exercises over me, be love ob ad¬ 
miration; for I expci-’ence all this, and yet it is combatted by 
an indcliiiable terror, profound saSiiess| and—I shall tell you 
everything, my noble friend—b^^tho memory of a love less en¬ 
thusiastic, but far more swcot and tender, and in nothing 
resembling this.” ^ _ * 

“Strange and noble girl!” nqilied Christian with emotion, 
“ what Avisdom and at the same time AA'luit strange ideas, in 
your wtirds and thouiriits! You nesemble my poor Albert in 
many rcsjiects, and the agitation and uucertaint'r of your feel¬ 
ings recall to mo my wife—my noble, my beautiful, my mel^- 
choly Wamla! O. (Consuelo! you awaken in me a I'ocollection 
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at once tender and bitter in the oxtremo. I was about to say 
to you: surmount those irresolutions, triumph cjvcr‘those dis¬ 
likes, love—from virtue, from <a[rc;itncs3 of soul, from cornpas- 
6iou, from the eflbrt of a noble and pious obarity—^tliis poor 
man w^io adores you, and who, while pei’haps makine: you 
unhappy, will owo his salvation to you, and will entitle you to 
a heavenly recompense. But you have recalled to my mind 
his mother—his mother who gave hcrs(‘lf to me from duty 
and from friendship. She could not feed for me, a simple, 
gentle, timid man, the enthusiasm with which her imagination 
burned. Still she was •aithful and generous to the last; hut 
how she suffered! Alas! her atl’eetion AV'as at once my joy 
and my punishment; her crmstancy, my f)ri<le and my remorse. 
She dien in suffering, and my hear t^was bi'olani for (*ver. And 
now, if I am a useless being, worn out, dead helbro being buried, 
do not be too much astouished, (lonsudo. 1 have sulierev’. what 
no one has ever known, M'hat I have never spoken of to any 
one, and what 1 now confess to you with trembling. Ah! 
rather than induce you to make such a sacrilice, ratlu'r than 
advise Albert to accept it, may my eyes (;los3 in sadness and 
my son at once sink under his -ad fate. 1 know too well the cost 
of ondoavouring to force naturf' and combating the insatiable 
desires of the soul. Take time therefore to r(!llecl, my daugh¬ 
ter,” added the old count, pressing ConsiuMo to his breast, which 
*iieaved with emotion, and kissing her noble bi'ow witii a falber’s 
lovo. “It will be mucdi better so. If you must refuse, Albert, 
when prepared by anxious ^uncertainty, will not bo so utterly 
prostrated as ho would now be |>y the iVi^htful news.” 

They separated Muththis und^rstandiirg; andConsuelo, steal¬ 
ing through tho galleries'in the fear of mooting Anzideto, shut 
herself up in her chamber, overpowen’d witii emotion and 
fatigue. 

At first she endeavoured to tako a little rest, in order to 
attain the calmness which she felt to he necessary. She felt 
exhausted, and, throwing herself on her bed, she soon fell into 
a state of torpor which was more painful than refi’oshing. Sho 
had wished to go to sleep whilst thinking of Albert, in order 
that in her dreams she might ]>erliaps be visited with one <»f 
those mysterious revelations which sometimes serve to guide 
and mature our decisions. But tho interrupted dreams which 
she had for several hours, constantly recalled Anzolcto, instead 
of Albert, to her thoughts.^ It Avas always Venice, always the 
Oorte Minolli, always her fir^. lovo, e;ilin, smiling, and poetic! 

Every time sho awoke, tho I’emembi-anco of 4,lhert Avas coii- 
, nected Avith the gloomy grotto; or the sound of his violin, echo¬ 
ing tenfold in the solitude, cvoktMl the dead, and wailed over 
the fi’eshly closed ^omb of Zdonko. J^'ear and sorrow thus 
closed her heartoagainst the impulses of allecti«»n. Tho future 
which was required of her, seemed filled with chill darkness and 
bloody visions, whilo the radiant and fruitful past occupied all 
her thoughts, luid caused her heart to beat. It seemed then as 
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if she heard her voice echoing in space, filling all nature, and 
mountiiig^upwards even to the irnmcasurahlo heavens; but 
■when th(} sounds of tlio violin recurred to her memory, it seemed 
as if Imr voice became hoarse an<l hollow, and died away in* 
mournful wailings in the dejitlis of the earth. 

Those wandering visions fatigued her so much that Mie rose 
in ord(‘i‘ to dispel them: tlnj first souiid of the bell informed 
her that dinner woubl bo sei-vcd in half an hour, and she went 
to her toilet, her mind still full of tlio same ideas. But how 
strange!—tor the tirst time in hei' lifo she was more attentive 
to the mirror, and the adjustment of her attire, than to the 
’ serious ]>roblcms sbe would fain n'solve. She made herself 
beautiful in spite of herself, and Avished to be so. It was not to 
fiwakeii j(‘alousy in rival lovers that this coquettish whim had 
seized lu'r, for she thought *ind could tliink only of one. Albert 
bad noi^er made an allusion to her appeai*a,nce. In the enthu¬ 
siasm r»f passuui he piu’baps tleemcd her more beautiful than 
she was; Imt his thought s were so devoted and his love so great, 
that he would have considered it ]n*otana.tion to liave looked at 
her with the intoxicateil gaze of a lover or the satisfied scru¬ 
tiny of an artist, 'i'o him slu' w;is always enveloped in a cloud 
which his gaze never dared to iiouetrate, and in his thoughts 
she was eviu* surrounded by a beaming halo. Whatever she 
was, he saw her always tin; same. He had seen her half dead, 
emaciated, ]>rostrate, more Jik() a spi'ctro than a woman. 
had then s<»ught in her leatures with anxiety and attention for 
the ovidruice of disease*; but ho never seoiiied to perceive mo¬ 
ments of ugliness, or dreaiii that s’lie cimld ho an object of ter¬ 
ror or disgust. And now tifat Sjie had recovered the splendour 
of youth and health, ho had never iiitiTlircd of himself whether 
she had lost on»gained in beauty. She was all to him in life 
a - in death, the ideal of youth, beauty, and sublimity. There¬ 
fore Consuelo had nevei' thought of him while arranging her 
dress before the mirror. 

But how diHereiit Avas it with Anzfdotol how carefully had 
he examined, judged, :ind 'compared, on the day that he 
sought to find if she Avero ugly. Jle had ttikcri into account 
the slightest graces of her h»nn, the least efl<>rts she hajd made 
to please. Mow Avell was ho acquainted xvith her huir, her 
arms, her feet, her w;».lk, tlv* colours which became hflfr, %ven 
the least fold of her garinont; ami Avith what ardent vii'acity 
had he praised her, Avith wliat voluptuous languor had he con¬ 
templated her! Tlio innocent j;yrl, iiuleod, ha<l not then un- 
dorstooil the emotious of lier own heart; nor did she yet under¬ 
stand them, though she felt them nut the less at the idea of^ 
appearing before bim. She Avas angry with herself, blushed 
Avith shame and vexation, ami tried to adorn herself for Albert 
alone, but nevorlln'less sought out he head-dress, fho ribbon, 
and oven the very look that pleased Anzoloto. " Alas! alas!" 
said she, tearing herself from the mirror when her toilet was 
completed; “it is true, then, that 1 can think only of him, and 
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that piE^fc happiiiess exercises a f^reater power over mo than 
present scorn and the promise of another lovo! lt.may look 
forward to the future, but without him it is but terror and 
despair. What would it bo with him? Ah! well f know that 
the days of Venice can never return; that innocence can dwell 
with ufTho moro; that the soul of Anzoloto is utterly corrupt; 
that his caresses would degrade me, and that our litb would be 
hourly poisoned by shame, jealousy, regret, ami fear.” 

Questioning herself on tliis point with sincerity, Oonsuelo 
saw that she was not deceived, and that she had not the re¬ 
motest wish to please Anzoleto. She loved him indeed no 
longer in the present; she almost hated and feared him as re- 
garaed the future, in which his faults could only become 
more aggravated; but then she chei'ishod his memory in the 
past to such a degree, that neither in heart nor mind could she 
sever herself from it. lie was henceforward to her as a 
picture which racalLed the adored object of past happiness; but, 
like one who hides herself from hertnew husband to look upon 
the image of the first, she felt that the memory of tho past 
was better than the living present. 


CHAPTER LX I. 

CoNSUELO had too much judgment and elevation of character 
*aot to know, that, of the two attaciiments which she inspired, 
the truest, the most noble, and most precious, was beyond all 
comparison that of Albert. Thus, when she again Ibuud lier- 
self between them, she thdtight she had triumphed over the 
enemy. The earnest look of ^Ibfirt, which seemed to pene¬ 
trate her very soul—^thd’gentbi yet firm pressure of his faithful 
hand—gave her to understand that he knew the result of her 
conference with Count Christian, and that he waited her de¬ 
cision with submission and gratitude. In reality, Albert had 
obtaine<l more than he hoped fur; and even this irresolution was 
sweet after what he had mared, so much was lie astonished at 
Anzoleto’s impertinent folly. 'Plib latter, on the contrary, was 
armed with all his boldness. Divining pn^tty nearly tiie state 
of matters around him, ho was determined to hatde foot by 
foot, should they even thrust him neck and shoulders out of 
the/iousc.' His fre(^ and easy attitude, and his forward jeering 
look, inspired Consuclo with the deepest disgust; and when he 
impudently approached to\>fier Ids hand to conduct her to the 
table, she turned her head, and took in preference that of 
Aibert. • 

^ As usual, tho young count seated himself opposite Consuelo, 
and Count Christian placed her on his left, where Amelia had , 
formerly sat. The.-■chaplain’s usual place was to the loft of 
Consuelo, but the canone^s invited the pretended brother to 
scat himself between them, and in this way Anzoleto’s sneers 
could be overheat'd by Consuelo, and his iri'overent sallies 
scandalize the old priest, as he had intended. 
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Anzoletu'H plan was exeeedinjnrly bimplo. Me wished to 
make Wnisclf intolerable to that part of the family whom he 
presumed hostile to tho projected m|wriage, so as to ^ive th^ 
the worst possible impression of tlio connexions and birth *of 
Cmisuelo. “ \\ e shall see,’* said he, “ if they can swallow i/te 
brother that I will co jk for them.” 

Aii/olcto, although a poor singer and tragedian, was yet an 
excellent combj performer. He had seen enough of the world 
to enable him to imitate with ease the elegant manners and 
language of good society; but this part might have only served 
to reconcile tho caiioness to the low extraction of Oonsuelo, 
and he took tho opposite one with the more case that it was 
natural to him. neing well assured that Weuceslawa, not- 
withstand iig her dotornjination only to speak German—tho 
language of the Ooui't and of all loyal subjects—did not lose a 
worc^of what he said in Italian, ho began to chatter right and 
left, and to (piaff tho generous wine of Hungary, which, hardened 
as ho was to tho most hefidy drinks, he did not fear, but tho 
hoady inlluenco of whic,h h(! affected to feel in order that he 
might assume tho air of an inveterate drunkard. 

lie succeeded to admiration. Count Christian, who good- 
humourodly laughed at his first sallies, soon only smiled with 
an effort, and required all his urbanity as a host, as well as his 
paternal affection, to refrain from reproving th(3 disagreea^e 
future brother-in-l.-iAv of his iiohlo son. Tho angry chaplain 
ffdgettod on his seat, and murmured exclamations m German 
which sounded very like oxorcisips, while his dinner and diges¬ 
tion were satily ilcranged. "^he canoness listened to the inso¬ 
lent guest with suppivbseif coqtemptjind somewhat malignant 
satisfaction. At every fresh outtireak, she raised her eyes 
towards tier lirotUer, as if taking him to witness; and the good 
Christian, drooping his head, endeavoured to di^ract the at¬ 
tention of the auditors by some awkward enough reffection. 
Tlien tho canoness looked at Albert; but Albert was immove¬ 
able—he appeared neither to see nor hear th^' absurd and vain¬ 
glorious visiter. * 

The most cruelly tormented of all was undoubtedly poor Con- 
suelo. At first she thought that Aiizoleto had contracted these 
habits in a life of debauchery, for sho had never seen him thns 
before. Sho was so disgusted and annoyed that she was fkbout 
to (luit the table; but when she perceived that it was no better 
than a scheme, sho regained the*Bclf-possossion suited to her 
innocence and di^gnity. She l^id not mixed herself up with 
the secrets and affections of this family to instal herself among 
them by moans of intriguo. Their rank had never flatterea 
her imbition, and her conscience was secure fi'om the secret 
charges of the canoness. She felt, she knew, that Albert’s 
love and his father’s confidence, wero sap.:rior to this miserable 
trial. Tho contempt which she felt for Anzoleto, cowardly 
and wicked in his vengeance, rendered her still moi'e decided; 
once only her eyes met those of Albert, and they immediately 
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understood each other. (Jonsuelo’s said Yes!'* and Albert 


1‘eplied, “ In spite of aU!” , ® 

It won’t do,” said A^olcto, in a lojv tone; to Cousuelo; 
for he had observed and passed his own comments on this iuter- 


chanj^o o&looks. 


‘‘ You hav(< done me a great service,” replied Oonsuolo; “ and 
I thank you.” 

They spoke in the Venetian dialect, which seems comjiosod . 
only vowels, and which tlio Jiornans and Kloroiitiiics, when 
they first hear it, cannou always understand. 

“ I can imagine that you hate me,” replied Anzoleto, “ and 
tlrat you think you v/ill always hale me, but you shall not 
escape me for all that.” 

“ Vou have unmasked youi self too /soon,” said Consuolo. 

” But not too late,” rt‘]died Anzt»leto. “ Come.*, padre mio hene- 
detto^* said he, addressing the chaplain, and giving him the 
same time a jog, so as to spill half his wine, " drink more vigo¬ 
rously of this famous wine, wliich is diually good fur body and 
soul. Signor Count,” said he, extending his glass tf> Count 
Christian, ” you keep there beside your heart a llask iif yellow 
crystal which sparkles like the sun. I led that it 1 were to 
swallow but a drop of that nectar, that 1 should be changed 
into a demigod.” 

Take care, my child,” said the count, nlacing his wasted 
arid meagre hand, covered with rings, on tiie cut neck of the, 
flask; " the wine of old men sometimes closes the mouth of the 


young.” , 

” Your anger has msule you as jhamlsome as a young witch,” 
said Anzoloto to Consiiely. jn goed, clear Italian, so that every 
one could understand him. * “ You remind me of the Diavolesm 


of Galuppi, which you played so well last year at<Veuice. 1 la! 
Signor Count, do you intend lo keep iny sis er long in'this 
gilt cage, lined witli silk ? She is a s'liging-bird, J must tell 
you, and a biid that loses its voi<;o soon loses its feathers also. 
She is well off hen?, 1 admit; but the iiublic, who r.in ciazy 
after her, want h(.*r b.ack to them again. As to myself, were 
you to give mo your name and your castle, all the wine in your 
cellar, and your chaplain into the bargain, T would not part 
with my footlights, my buskin, or my roulades.” 

” Then you are an actor also?” said tlio canoucss, with an 
air of cold contempt. ^ 

“ Comedian and jack-pudding, at your service, illustrissimay* 
replied Anzoleto, without bedng at all disconcerted. 

Has ho any talent?” asked old Christiaif, turning to Con-*^ 
cuelo with a calm and benovolent air. 

“ None whatever,” replied Consuelo, looking at her adver¬ 
sary with ai; air of pity. 

” If that bo true, it is you*who aro to blame,” said Anzoleto; 
for I am your pupil, 1 hope, however,” continued he in Ve¬ 
netian, “ that I have still enough to frustrate your plans.” 

“ You will only harn> yourself,” replied Consuelo in the same 
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dialect. Base intoiitions contaminate the heai't, and yours 
will sulfur more than you could possibly cause me to^o, in 
the opinion of others.” • 

“ I am deli^^hted to so(i that you accept my challonwo. To 
arms then, my fair amazon; it is of no use to lower*the visor 
of your casque, I see unoasiuess and fear painted in your eyes.” 

“ Ahis! you can only see tiioi'c j)r(d'ound sorrow for yourde- 
gra-dation. I lw)ped to hav(; forgotten the contempt I owe you, 
and you force me to remembiT it.” 

“ Contempt and love often .qo teg(jfclicr.” 

“ 111 mean souls.” 

” In the proiulo.st. it h;is been and always will be so.” 

The same scone lasted <liii'ini; the whole of dinner. When 
they relired into the drasvjnn-room, the caiioiie^s, whf> appeared 
detenniuod tf) amuse luu'self with Anzoleto's iin]>ertinence, re¬ 
quested him to sin-jf. llo scarcely waited to bo asked, and 
after vigorously pi'('luding upon the c*ld creaking hai'psichoi’d 
with his sinewy lingers, he tlnnidenMi out one of those snugs 
with which ho had been in the habit of enlivening Zustiniaiii’s 
select suppeivs. The wmvls were, rather fi'oo. The cauouess 
did not understand thtmi, hut f<*lt amused herself at the force 
with which ho uttered them. Count (Jhristiancould not avoid 
l)eing struck with the lino voice and wondtu’ful execution of the 
singer. He abandoned himself with artless delight to the plea¬ 
sure of hearing him, and, wlnm thii lir&t ;iir was concludoa, 
asked for another. i\ib(*rt, who was seated hy the side of 
Consiichi, {qjpt'cired d(‘af to all lhat passed, and said not a 
w'ord, /\nzoh;to im iiiinoi^ tl^at he was annoyed, and that he 
at last felt himself surpassed Jlii son^othing. His <lesign-had 
been to banish his auditors by his musical iiiipropneties; but 
seeing, that vihether from the innocence of his hosts, or from 
their ignorance »d' the language, it was labour lost, he gave 
himself Li]> to the thji'st for admljaition, and sang for the Mea¬ 
sure of singing; and besides, lie Avislied to let Consuclo see 
that he had improved. He had in fact nia<le considerable pro- 
gi*es8 in the species of talent he possessed. His voice had per¬ 
haps already lost its oi’igiiial freshness, hut ho hail become 
more complete master of it, and more skilful in the art of over¬ 
coming the dilliculties towards which his tasco and genius coti- 
tiniialiy led him. He sung well, and received warm enlogiums 
from Count (>lirisviaii, from the canune.ss, and evton from the 
chaplain, who liked display, ainl* mIio considered Consuelo’s 
mariiKa* too simple and too nati^i al to he very learned. 

“ You tohl us ho had no talent,” said the count to the latter: 
“ you are either too severe or too modest as regards your pupils 
He has a great deal of talent, aii<l, moreover, I recognise in him 
something oj'your style aii<l genius.” 

The good Christian wished by this little triumph of Anzo- 
leto’s, to effiico the humiliation which his manner of conducting 
himself had caused his pretended bister. He therefore insisted 
much upon the meiit of the singer,^aud the latter, who loved 
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to shine to well not too be already tired of the low part ho htid 
played, returned to the hai psichord, after having remarked 
that Count Albert beciuno more and more pensive. The 
canoness, who dozed a little at the long x^ieees of music, asked 
tor aifbth%r Venetian song; and this time Anzoloto chose one 
which was in better taste. lie knew that the popular airs 
were those which he sang the best. Even Consuelo herself 
hod not the piquant accent and dialect in such perfection as 
he, a child of the lagunos, and gifte<l by nature with high comic 
powers. 

lie counterfeited with so much ease and gr«aco, now the rough 
and frank manner of tho hshennon of Istria, now tho free 
and careless iiotichalanco of the gondoliers of Venice, that it 
was impossible not to look at and listc;;^ to him with the liveliest 
interest. His handsome features, flexible and expressive, as¬ 
sumed at one moment tho grave and bold aspect of thefoHner, 
at another tho caressing and jesting chcerfulnuss of the latter 
mentioned race. His somewhat oulire hud extravagant costume 
which smacked strongly of Venice, added still moi’e to tho 
illusion, and on this occasion improved his personal advan¬ 
tages instead of injuring them. Consuelo, at fn’st cold, was 
soon obliged to take refuge in indifference and preoccupation. 
Her emotion gained upon her more and more. IShe again 
saw all Venice in Anzoleto, and in that Venice the Anzoleto 
ot former days, with his gaiety, his innocent love, and his 
childish pride. Her eyes filled with tears, and the merry 
strokes wiiich made the others laugh, penetrated her heart with 
a feeling of deep and tender melancholy. 

When the songs were oiidodi Count Christian asked for 
sacred music. “ Oh, as tor that,” said Anzoleto, “ I know 
everything which is sung at Venice; but they ai**^ all arranged 
for two voices, and unless my sister, who knows them also, will 
consent to sing with in(\ I shall not bc«iible to comply with 
yotir highness’ commands,” 

They all entreated Consuelo to sing. She refused for a long 
time, although she felt tempted to'do so. At length, Yielding 
to tho request of Ooinit Christian, who wished to induce her 
to be on good terms with her brother by seeming so himself, 
she seated herself beside Anzoleto, and began in a trembling 
voice one of those long hymns in two parts, divided into strophes 
of three verses, whicli are hoard at Venice during the festivals 
of the church, and all tli6 night long before the images of 
tho madonnas at every corn(‘»*. The rlmne is rather lively 
than otherwise, but in the monotony of the burden and in the 
.poetical turn of the "words, in which there is somewhat of a 
pagan expression, there is a sweet melancholy that gains upon 
the hearer by degrees, and carries him away. 

Consuelo sang in a soft a:id mellow voice, in imitation of the 
women of Venice, and Anzoleto in one somewhat rough and 
guttural, like tho youn^ynnen of tho same locality. He im¬ 
provised at the same; time on tlie harpsichord, a low uuiii- 
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ten*apted yet cheerful accompaniinont, Which J*ellfln(jcd his 
compawon of the muimuriiig waters of the lagunos, ai^ the 
sighiiyj ()f the wind among the reeds. She imagined nerself 
in Venice during one of its lovely summer nights, knoeliRg 
before one of the little chaptds, covered with vines, and lighted 
by the feeble rays of a lamp reflected from the rippftd waters 
of the canal. Oh! what a diflorence between this vision of 
Venice, with its blue sky, its gentle melodies, its azure waves, 
sparkling in the light of rapid flambeaus, or dotted with shin¬ 
ing stars, and the harrowing emotions inspired by Albert’s 
violin, on the margin of the dark, motionless, and haunted 
waters. A nznleto had wakened up this magnificent vision, full 
of ideas of life and liberty; while the caverns and the wild and 
dreary hymns of old Bohemia, the heaps of bones on which 
flashed the light of torches, reflected on waters filled perhaps 
with the same sad relies, an<l in the midst of all these, the pale 
vet unpassionod form of the ascetic Alboi*t—the symbol of a 
liiddoii world—and the painful emotions arising from his incom¬ 
prehensible fascination—^were too much for the peaceful soul 
of the simple-minded Cousuelo. Her southern origin still more 
than h(>r education, revolted at this initiation into a love so 
stern and forbidding. Albert seemed to her the genius of the 
north—deep, earnest, sublime, but ever sorrowTul—like the 
frozen nightwinds oi* the subterranean voices of winter torrents. 
H is was a dreamy iu«iuiring soul that sought into everythisig 
—the stormy nights, the course of meteors, the wiki har¬ 
monies of the ftwests, and the half ohlitcratc<l inscriptions of 
ancient tombs. Auzoleto, on tlie contrary, hot and nery, was 
the image of the sunny s«uth, drawing its inspiration from its 
r£ipid and luxuriant growth? aiwWts pride from the riches 
hidden in ita^osom. His was a life of sensation and feeling, 
drinking in Measure at all his pores, artistic, rejoicing, care¬ 
less, fancy-free, ignorant and iiidifl'erent alike as to good or ill, 
easily amused, heedless of j-efle(;tion—in a word, the enemy 
and the antipodes of thought. 

Between these two meir. So diametrically opposed to each 
other, Consuclo was lifeless and inactive as a soul without a 
body. She loved the beautiful, thirsted after the ideal. Al¬ 
bert taught and oflerod it to her; but, arrested in the develop¬ 
ment of his genius by disease, he had given liimielf up too 
much to a lifo of thought.* He knew so little the necessities of 
actual life, that ho almost forgot kis own existence. He never 
supposed that the gloomy ideas and objects to which ho h^ 
familiarised himself, could, under the influence of love and vir¬ 
tue, Lave inspirad his betrothed with any other sentiments than 
the soft enthusiasm of faith and happiness. He had not for^ 
soon nor understood, that likt? a plant of the tropics plunged 
into a polar twilight, ho had draped Consuelo into an atmos¬ 
phere of death. In short, ho wasnot aware of the violence to 
ner feelings ■which it would have required, to identify her being 
with his own. 
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Anzol^xA on the <;ontra.ry, although wounding tho feelings 
and i^sgusting the mind of Oonsuelo at every point,chud all 
the energy and warmth of character which the Flower of Spain 
■^(as he was wont to call her) required to make lif*r happy. In 
hearing him, she once more recalled her unthiiiking and joyous 
existeiicet^ her bird-like love of song, her life of ciihn and 
varied eiijoyinent, of innocence undisturbe<l by labour, of up¬ 
rightness without effort, of pity without thought. But is not 
an artist something of a bird, and must he not thus mingle 
in the pursuits and drink of tho cup of life common to his 
fellow-man, jn order to perfect his character find make it useful 
and instructive to thosti around him? 

Uonsuolo sang with a voice every moment moi’c sweet and 
touching, as she gfive herself uj), by n vague and dreamy 
instinct, to the rclloctioiis which L lifi'vejust made, perhaps at 
too gi’eat length, m her jilaco. 1 must, howevf'i’, be pardyned. 
For otherwise how could the reader understand tlio fjita.'i mo¬ 
bility of feeling by wliif^h this sinceri\and prudent young girl, 
w’ho had such good reason, only fifteen minutes before, to hate 
tho perfidious Anzoleto, so far Jbrg<»t herself as to listen to 
his voice, and to mingle, with a sort of delight, her sweet breath 
with his. The saloon, as has boon already sai<l, was too large 
to bo properly lighted, and the day besides was declining. 
Tho music-staml of tho instrument, on which Anzoleto had left 
Or’arge sheet of music, concealed them from those at a distance, 
and by degrees their heads approached closer aiul closer to¬ 
gether. Anzoleto, still aceompaiiying himself with one hand, 
passed his other arm round'Consuem’s waist, and drew her 
insensibly towards him. Six inCntks of indignation and grief 
vauisiied fi-om hci' mind IHio a dteam—she imagined herself in 
Venice—she was praying to tho Ma<lonna to ble^ss her love for 
the dear betrothed her mother had given her, and who prayed 
with his hand locked in hers, his heart besiting against her 
heart. At the en<l of a strophe sIk? felt the burning lips of her 
first betrothed pressed against her own—she smothered a cry, 
and leaning on the harpsichord, burst into tears. 

At this instant Count Albert returned, heard her sobs, and 
saw the insulting joy of Anzoleto. This interruption had not 
astonished tho other spcctatoivs of this rapid scene, as no person 
had seen the kiss, and tivej-y one believed that tho recollection 
of her infancy and llie love of her a'rt, had caused these tears. 
Count Christian was somevdiat vexed at a sensitiveness ttuit 
implied so much regret for pursuits of w'hich he required the^ 
sacrifice. As for the canoueis and tho chaplain, they were* 
rejoiced at it, hoinng that the sticrifice could never take place. 
'SV.lbert had not yet even asked himself whether the Countess 
of lludolstadt could once more become an artist or not. He 
w'ould have accepted everything, permitted evei’ything, eve^ 
exacted everything, so that she should bo happy and free—in 
retirement, in the world, oc- in the theatre—at her pleasure. 
His complete absence of prejudice or selfishness produced n 
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total want of foresight, even regarding the most flfinple mat¬ 
ters. 4t novel' occuri'ed to him'that Consuelo shouhLthink 
of suboiitting to sacrifices which he did not wish tolniposf. 
But although not perceiving this first step, ne saw beyond,.aa 
hn always saw; ho pt'iietratc’d to the heart of the tree and 
])lac<»d his hand upon the cankerwfuin. Anzoleto’fPtrue rela¬ 
tion towards Con.suclo, his real object, and the feeling which 
ho inspired, wero revealed to him in an instaii^t. He looked 
attentively at this man, between whom and himself there ex¬ 
ist’d ;i violent antipathy, and on whom he had not deigned 
till then to cast a glance, because he would not hate the brother 
of Consuolo. He saw in him a hold, a dangerous, and a per¬ 
severing lover. Tlic noble Albert ^nrver thought of himself— 
a whisp(‘r of jealousy iHivcr entered his heart—the danger 
was all for CJonsiudo: fer with his profound and lucid, yet 
deli<uite, vision—that vision v liich could hardly bear the light, 
nor aistingnish colour and form—-ho read tho soul, and pene- 
tj’ated by mysterious intuition into the most hidden thoughts 
of the wneked and abandoned. I shall not attempt to explain 
this strange gift by natural causes. Cei-tain of his faculties 
appeared incomprehensible to those around him, as thi‘y appear 
tf) her vdio reljites them, and who, at the end of a hundred 
years, is not a whit more advanced in their knowledge than tho 
greatest intellects of her time. Albert, in laying bare the vain 
and selfish soul of his rival, did iif)t say “ Beluld my ciionj^;’* 
hut he said “ Behold the enemy of l.'oiisuelo.” And without 
letting his discovery appear, he resolved to watch over and 
preserve her. 
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